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CHAPTER I. 



Faim of ViBto, Cattle, Gram, Abb.»......; Pirat Wheat in ^«nL.....«».i>pM2ei, 

Fencas Traos, Sfarnba, and Phuit8......Fniit Aiiiiiial8M.....*«Birdi 

Fish Appearance of the Villagw. Ba^«........Indiui Fawt«M...M- 

lodiaa BQiJal......Faraiiioiiga...^Piüac« or Fortalieet 

On the side of the river opposite to Huaito 
I visited the farm of Vinto, which from the pur- 
poses to which it is dedicated may be consi- 
dered as something like an English farm. 
Homed cattle are bred in considerable numbers ; 
the cows rear the calves, and are seldom milked. 
Dr. Robertson speaks of a degeheratton of 
animals in America^ '^ in the Spanish colonies 
within the torrid zone, or bordering on it ;" but 
he certainly was misinformed with respect to 
Peru ; the cattle is not so large as in Lincoln« 
shire, but, taking the average, it is as large 
as the English, French, and Spanish cattle : 
when fed on lucern the meat is well*flavoured, 

ff . . 

fat, and juicy, and the bones are very smalL 
At Vinto great numbers of pigs are reared, and 
ar^ said to pay very well. ' Bärlcy is sowii 
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at a time which allows it to be in ear in 
the littering season, when the sows are turned 
on it, and remain until it is all eaten down : the 
young pigs are then separated from the cid ones, 
and driven to a field of iucern, where they are 
kept tili they are fit for marl^et ; this takes place 
when they are from ten to sixteen months old, 
At which age they seil at from mx to nine dollars 
each, if of a good breed for fattening. Few 
sheep are bred an the coast, to whieh during 
some months of the year large flocks are driven 
4rom the interior, and fattened for the Lima 
jiiarket ; many of these are ewes in-lamb, pärti- 
.cularly those brought down in November amjl 
Decemher ; and the common bargain between 
the drover an the farmer is, to give the Inmbs 
Ibr the pasturage, by which means the farmjer 
obtains a sufficient number of sheep to suppty 
hitß with muttpn, catculatin^^ on receiving a 
liundred and. fifty lambs for every bundred 
ewes. Besidefi this increase in sheep, which is 
^reater than in England, the ewes bear twice a 
^ear in South America— in general the lambing 
«eason is in June and December. 

The breed of horses and mulejsi at Vinto wa« 
of little extent, but some of the latter were 
very good ; the ordinary ones for carriers would 
«eil fqr foirty-ftve qr fifty doUärs each, whild 
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tfae prime mulea would letch a hnndred ot a 
imochred and fifity. 

A ooQsiderable quantity of wheat is harresb- 
ed at Viotcs as well as oa the neighbouriiig farms 
and ixear the surroundiiig villages ; it is sown and 
l^loiigbed in, and irrigabed three or aometimes 
fear times durin^ ita growth; afiteir it is. cut» i^ 
is thrown into a heap, and the grain tüoddea 
out by hars^s ; it is then deared from the obaff^ 
hj tbrowitig it up in the wind, as in Chile, and It 
generatty yields from fifty to sevienty*fold. 

The first wheat was carried to Lima in the 
year 1535^ by Dona Maria de Escobar^ wi^ of 
Don D^go de Chares ; the quantity consiste4 
^bnta few grains^ wfaich she eulävated her«- 
aelf« In the true spii?it of thje age and country» 
she invited ail her fii^ds to celebjrate the first 
harvest of new wheat in the njew . world, not 
knowing that it had. been produced in Mexico 
in 1528, by anegroslave.belonging taCortes, 
who accidentally fbuiid a few grains mixed 
among the rice which was suppjied. to the anny^. 
To coBunemorate the happy: event io Lima» Dona 
Maiia presented.to eadi ofherfiriends a few 
grains, and it is said that some ears were laid 
18 an offering on, the altar of the Dominican 
(oiiureh« The firet wheat aib Quito was sowi;^ 
near to the Fifmciscan coayeQ,tj. by Father Jos^ 
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Rm, who carried bis seedthither from Eoroi^ 
in a small earthen jar, which yet exisls in the 
convent, and is exhibited to visilors ; it is of 
baked clay, and will bold about a quart Amo^g 
the relics shown to me, in 1 809» I admired none 
so much as tbis: a circumstance wbipb ratber dis« 
concerted tbe pious sacristan wbo sbewed tbem 
tome. The bistorian, I sbould tbink^ must feel 
greater pleasure in recording tbe. name of the 
individual wbo bas promoted tbe welfare and 
contributed to tbe comforts of bis feUowcrea- 
tures, than in sounding the trumpet of fame 
to that of a bero wbose glory reposes on. the 
mangled bodies of thousands of bis comrade», 
slaugbtered to add a letter to.tbe name of th$ 
Victor, and not unfrequently to bind. tbe chains 
of tbraldom round tbe necks of tbe vanquished. 

Maize, beans of five or six varieties» lentils, 
garbansos, camotes, yucas, and potatoes are 
cultivated by tbe farmer for home consumption, 
as well as for tbe Lima market ; tbe slaves alao 
grow tbe same articles, and on a Sunday .take 
their produce to tbe neighbouring villages to seil. 

Tbe fields on these plantations and farms. are 
generally divided by walls, called tapiales : tbesß 
are formed of large Square masses of clay or 
earth, sometimes mixed with stones» each being 
about four feet long, two thick» and two broai^ 
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^a&d^afe called i^bones; the waUs äre some- 
times four and aometimes six feet high, belog 
composed of two or three liayers of adoboneeu 
They are made by layiug a frame of wood on 
.tiie ground, composed of two sides andooe end, 
the sides belog secured at the otherbythongg 
of raw hide ; the earth on one side the box or 
frame Is then wetted with water, dug over once 
or twice, and put Into the frame, adobera, 
where It is trodden hard, or beaten with a heavy 
rammer ; more earth is äirown in, and agam 
pressed down, until the frame is quite füll, 
when the top is smoothed over with a wooden 
trowel and some water. The frame is removed 
by untying the thongs, which allows the sides 
of the adobera to open a little, and to separate 
freely from the adobon, which is smoothed with 
the trowel or band with a little water; the frame 
is now placed with its open end to the adobon 
which is finished, and another is made and 
placed adjoining to it by the same process. 
When a second or third tier is raised, two pieces 
of plank or scantling are laid on the lower ado- 
bon, to Support the frame, which is filled as 
before ; the scantlings are then drawn put and 
the frame removed ; the holes are sometimes 
filled up, and sometimes left open. Wheti 
stones are mixed widi\die clay or earth they are 
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imaUy piaced aloi^ the »icbeA of the fraiiie^ tbe 
centre bebg filled up with earth» to which cut 
irtraw is oeca&knally added, particulafly when 
the smL is ratfaer sandy» These fencea are veiy 
durable; a diteh is formed on cMieor both eidm, 
eecording to tbe will of the master, aad the 
earth dag out serves to make the waiU and at 
the same time secures it fram being undermined 
by the water, which would be injurioim ta the 
foundation. In those parts of Pera where. it . 
ratns, smaU buudles of bn»Bh wood are pat 
across the top of tbe tapial, and clay laid oii 
them to prevent the rata from penetratiag : if 
tiles were subatituted they wt)uld answer moch 
better. 

I have been rather miaute in deacribing tbese 
walls, being coavinced that with a few impiO¥e.^ 
ments they would be found preferable to some 
Cences used in England; indeed the ea^y o^thod 
of building them deserves to be commun^ted 
to .those who are in the habit of constructing 
fence waUs instead of hedges, a common prac- 
tice in our htlly countries.. As a proof of their 
duration» manyof tbese clay fencea.are now 
utanding on the coast of Peru» and of thoae 
cased with stöne in the interior, built more tha» 
thnee centuries ago, by the indians» belore tbe 
Spamarda disoovered their coimtxy« 
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trees tfaat afford any timber m this 
neighbourliood are the moUe «od espino, or 
kuaraiigo ; from the latter excellent cfaarcoai is 
made> and coBsiderabk quantities are carried 
to Lima. Seuna is feund in abundanoe in the 
hedges, mnd willows and p<^lars beooine rery 
lofty. The Indigo plant grows Bpontaneously in 
the fiekl« ; I bave «ometimes observed oochineid 
on the cactus, cultivated for its fruit» tlie prickly 
pear, bat of an inferior quality ; in the interior it 
18 caJled pikoßfy. and from some cotton ciodi 
vhich I faave found m tbe fauacas, it is evident 
that the ancient Peruviana were acquainted witk 
U» colouring principle, this as well aa theindiga 
being ämong the fillets taken out of the huacas« 
Tfaey proeure the yellow tint at present by steep« 
mg the berries of the moUe in water, and after* 
wards a quantity of maize; wool dyed^in this 
water takes a bright and permanent yellow. A 
tcee of the mimosa tribe, called Tara, bears a 
quantity of pods wbich contain alargeportion 
^f tanin ; ink isgeneratty made from an infosiom 
0>f thßse pods, by adding to it some sulphsute of 
koü. The fragrant floripondio grows in many 
of the hedgeis, a^sisted by tfae odorous norbo, a 
SQUill speci^s of passion flower» whicfa emits m 
the evening a most delightful fragrance. The 
prickly apple» l^ly thistlaj and many other 
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medicinal plants grow wild, with thevittues 
and applicatioDS of which the indians are well 
acquainted. The maguey is very common ; it 
makes a good hedge, no animal daring to pass 
it, on account of the large prickles with which 
the point of each leaf is armed. It may be said, 
tbat this is one of the most useful pjants at pre- 
sent known, Of the flower stalks the indians 
build their houses, and cover them with its large 
leaves ; the fibrous part may be converted into 
thread and woven for clothing, while its sharp 
pointed prickles are a good Substitute for needles« 
Before the flower stem makes its appearance, if 
tl^ heart of the plant be cut out, and a hollow 
place made in the centre, it will be filled 
in ten or twelve hours with a thick syrup, 
which may be used instead of sugar ; when this 
is mixed with water and fermented, it forms 
the favourite Mexican beverage pulfue; of 
this Juice vinegar may be made, or brandy 
distilled from it : if the leaves are bruised and 
pressed, they produce by boiling a balsamic 
syrup, used to cleanse and eure ulcers; the 
le^ves.are also used instead of soap : the clothes 
are wetted, and then beaten with a leaf which 
faas'been crushed ; a thick white froth is pro- 
duced, and after rincing, the clothes are quite 
clean. The flower buds are very delicate 
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eatbg when boiled or pickled. Of the aloes 
this is the largest species; here are two varieties, 
the leaves of the one being of a deep green ia- 
cliuing to black, while those of the other are of 
a beautiful pale green ; the latter is the more 
usefui of the two varieties«. 

A tree called del jaboncillo grows in the; 
hedges; it has the appearance of the laureU 
?uid produces a quantity of round fruit, of the 
size of small plums ; a hard kernel is enclosed 
in a tough rind» which when ripe contains a 
pulpy matter ; this, on being mixed with \<^ater, 
produces a white froth, and is used instead of 
soap for washing. 

In some gardens the achote is cultivated ; 
this tree is seldom above ten feet high, th^t 
leaves are heart*shaped, and the "seeds are en-* 
closed in a prickly capsule about three inches 
long ; they are covered with an unctuous mat- 
ter, of a vermilion colour, and are thrown 
into hot water, and afterwards strained, whea 
the liquor is boiled to the consistency of paste, 
and forms the annotta dye. The natives oftea 
use it as a spiee, or as a colouring matter fbr 
jtheir food. 

Maid is also" cultivated ; the plant is very 
frondiferous, is about two feet high, and has 
white flowers; but the mani, or nuts, are attached 
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to the toots ; they are about tbe size of liorse 
beanSy and when roasted or boiled are delicate 
^ating ; they contain a considerable quantity öf 
jöil, of a beautiful green colour, which is ob-* 
tained by pressure ; it is equally palatable with 
the best olive oil. The root is remarkably nu* 
tritive^ and very agreeabk to eat when on a 
long journey. 

A tree called jnlco grows in the hedge rows j 
the leaves are lancet formed, and the branches 
very straight; the fruit is like that of the 
common laurel. If a person remain but a short 
time under the sfaade of this tree when the suq 
shines, swellings and pustules make their ap-^ 
pearance on the face and arms, or any other 
naked part of the body. The juice is extremely 
causticy and ulcerates the skin wherever it 
touches; on which account it is called in the 
Quichua language capskarancha, the itch tree» 
When it is necessary to cut down any of these 
Ireesr, a fire is made at the foot of them, and 
their offensive property is destroyed. 

The plant which produces the castor bean, 
fröm which the castor oil is obtained, grow« 
wild ; the oil is often extracted by the natives» 
and on some sugar plantations it is used for the 
purpose of burning in lamps. One variety of 
this plant produces very large beans, which are 
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ealted pinones : it grows about aix feet high ; 

the leaves are some what like those of the vine ; 

the beans are enclosed in prickly capsules, each 

^ontaining two beans, which have a thin black 

jBhell, and very white kernel ; two or three of 

these chewed and swallowed prove a violent 

pürgative. The natives extract the oil and ap-« 

j>ly it to the abdomen in cases of dropsy ; they 

also diitite a small quantity in urine> and pour 

öne or two drops into the ear, in cases of deaf* 

Äess or a pain in the ear. 

During the damp season, in foggy tnonths^ 

a species of cactus grows on the lomas or sand 

hüls which pröduces a fruit called caimito ; this 

resembles in shape a large eucumber; it is 

first green, afterwards brown, with yellowstripes, 

and when ripe it is red. The taste is an agree* 

able subacid; but after eating the fruit a very 

disagreeable feeling is left on the lips, which i* 

i'emoved by rubbing them with a piece of Xht 

lind. The fruit is remarkably fragrant» and oä 

this accöuht it is frequently kept in the houses. 

In the garden at Huaito there were a few 

plants of coffee ; they were very healthy and 

bore fruit abundantly. Cotton of a good quär 

lity grows near the cottages of the indianfir, 

who always cultivate a few plants fortheir owa 

cotisümption ; among th^se plaats i have oh- 
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served many beaxing cotton of a nankeen colour» 
but of this they seldom make any use. 

Quantities of small lizards are to be seen on 
cvery heap of rubbish or stones, particularly 
when the sun shines, busily employed in catching 
flies, on whjch they appear to subsist; I have fre* 
quently watched them while seizing their prey. 
As soon as they observe a fly on the sand they 
creep out of their holes and make their advance 
witb a slow and almost imperceptiblß motion ; 
they place themselves in a right line with the 
object, apd then make a dart at it open mouthed, 
^nd swallow it in a moment, vpry rarely missing 
it. They are often beautifuUy striped witb 
green, yellow, and brown, and are generally 
about eight inches long. On sotne parts of the 
coast the indians eat them ; they cut oiF the 
tail and the feet and fry the body, which has 
then the appearance of a fried smelt I ate 
«ome at San Pedro, and believed them to be 
the peje rey until I was undeceived, The indi- 
ans consider them as a medicinal food for personi^ 
afflieted with cutaneous diseases. 

The Opossum is found in all the Valleys of 
the coast ; it is about two feet long including the 
tail, which is as long as the body ; the nose is 
pointed like that of a bog, and has no hair on it 
from the eyes to the mouth ; the earß are thin. 
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^thout any hair on them, and stand erect ; the 
feet are also naked and small, and it holds its 
meat with its fore ]jaws, like a monkey ; the 
body is cov^red with hair, black at the roots 
and white at the points, which gives it a 
shady grey colour; the tail is slender and 
naked, and by it the animal ean hang suspended 
to the branch of a tree. The female brings 
forth four or five young ones at a time, not larger 
than mice when first born, and they immedi- 
ately betake themselves to the pouch ander the 
belly of their mother. The pouch is formed by 
a fold of the skin, hairy on the outside and 
covered with a very soft down or für on the 
inside; the nipples are so situated, that the 
young ones can suck them as they are carried 
about by their mother ; when about the size of 
füll grown mice they leave the pouch by an 
opening in the centre, and bask in the sun, 
but if any danger threaten them they imme- 
diately take refuge in their natural home. I one 
day caught an old opossum by the tail, when 
four of her young ones ran out ; I chased and 
captured two of them; they immediately hid 
themselves by running up the inside of my coat 
sleeves ; I took them home, reared them, and 
they became perfectly domesticated> were very 
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tarne; and would steep ou the same mat with a 
äog» They feed oa fruit or eficaknts» will 
«at flesfa» and are particularly fond of eggs; 
.The iDdians esteem them as food, bat I never 
had an opportunity of eating any. The natives 
aofDetimes call the opodsum mochileray from mo^ 
chikty a knapsack ; the indiand call it mucamucai 
The anas of Peru is a species of pole cat» 
and is nearly the size of a domestk; cat ; its 
c(^our is a deep brown approaching to black» 
with a line of round white spots extending from 
the nose to the tail ; the head is long, the ears 
broad and covered with hair, the eyes large 
with small black pupils, the nose sharp like 
the opodsum ; the upper lip is shorter than the 
lower one» which projects, and tbe mouth con- 
tains twelve ihcisorial, four canine, and six^ 
teen grinding teeth. The bind legs are longer 
than the fore, and eaeh foot has five toes, armed 
with long Sharp nails, with wKich it burrows 
into the ground, and forms a place of security 
for its young. When Walking it carries its 
head down, and its tail, which is bushy, is 
turned on the back like that of a squirreL 

Under the tail and above the vent is a small 
SFesicle> which contains a remarkably fetid oily 
Uquid> When attacked or in danger thid animal 
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elevates its posteriors and foccibly ejects upöQ 
its assailant this pestiferous fluid, tbe loatbsoma 
^ects of which nothing can exceed, Clatbes 
that are in the least sprinkled with k become 
tc^Uy useless, for no washing will take off the, 
stench ; in tbe same manner, it will not lesave tbe 
body, if any part happen to come in contact 
with it, until tbe cuticle or surface skin comes 
öff. Ifa dog by cbance receive any of it on 
bis body be immediately runs to tbe water, roll^ 
bimselfintbe mud, bowls, and appears almoist 
mad, nor will be eat any tbing for several days, 
or until tbe stench begins to abate — tbis di^fenoe 
is the only one of wbicb tbe auas ever avails itselC 

ConsciouB of bis offensive powers, the anap 
is not alanned at tbe approacb of eitb^r uien or 
dogs ; it always passes tbem fearlessly, in,dee4 
botb generally make way, lest by oppositLoyii 
tbey might subjeet tbetn&elves to its nauseomi 
and abomioable filtb, and . becon^e disgusting 
even to tbemselves by being wetted withit^ 
matter. - 

Tbe skia of the aias has ä beg^tiful long soft 
fw, and is quite free from jmf disagreeable 
smelL Tbe animal feeda on poultry ^nd eggs^ 
and is very annoying, for no qne cbooses to ris^ 
the kilHng of it : wben tbis is effected, ijt is gene- 
rally with a trap^. but should iit be küled in a 
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village or near a house^ the smell iis qüite a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood for several days. 
Some few snakes arefound in the hedges»but 
they are quite harmless. The alacran, scorpion, 
is venomous, but not more painful thau the 
sting of a wasp. 

Of the feathered tribe the majestic condor 
Stands most conspicuous^ whether on the ground 
extending its wings, which often measure four- 
teen feet from tip to tip, or soaring among the 
x^louds, in appearance not larger than a swallow« 
The flight of this bird is truly majestic ; it rises 
with an almost imperceptible tremulous motion 
of the wingSy and falls to the ground in the same 
manner ; it pounces on its prey, if a lamb or any 
other small aniraal, and bears it off in its talona 
to some neighbouring mountain ; if the prey be 
too large, the condor will feed on it tili unable 
to fly, when it becomes itself the easy prey of 
the villagers» who run it down and kill it witb 
clubs. 

The galUnasOy or turkey buzzard» as it is some^ 
times called, from its resemblance to a turkey, 
is a very useful bird ; it is the public scavenger, 
devours all kinds of Carrion, and on'this account 
is seldom or never killed* 

A few small eagles and hawks are trouble« 
some among the poultry, and destroy great 
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numbers. Wild ducks frequent the mouths of 
the rivers, where we find gulh and other aqua- 
tic birds, among which we frequently discover 
tiie pelican. 

The singing birds are the cilguero, a kind of 
linnet ; the blackbird, resembling in size and 
note the English blackbird; the titujniying, 
which is something like the cardinal. A speeiea 
of wood pigeon is very comnoioh, and in allusion 
to its note is called coo coo lee ; it is easily 
tamed, and will coo at any hour of the night, if 
a candle be lighted, but never more than three 
times before it ceases or rests. 

Some of the rivers have plenty of iisa, a spe- 
cies of muUet,, peje rey^ and camarones ; the sea 
fish on the coast are corbina, chita, jureles, a kind 
of mackerei, peje rey, and lenguado, a species of 
turbot. Shell fish is scarce, -but small muscles 
and limpets are generally found. The natives 
öook and eat a sea weed which grows on the 
rocks, known by the name of yuj/o de ta mar. 
On the shore among the sand a small white stone 
is found, called piedra del ofo, or limpia qjos ; it 
is about the size of ä lentil, and of an opaque 
white colour ; the natives pretend that by put- 
tingone of themunder the eyelid, itwill travel 
round the eye, and then fall out, bringing with 
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iik aoy extraBeou» matter tbat oiay hq^ be^ 
l^^ed in this delicate örgan. 

The villagei^ along the qoast havf» ^ very iieaJ; 
appearance ; the houses are but one 9tQry higb« 
With a capacious corridor in front; soioe.Ql' them 
$r^ supported by piUairs made of suQ-dri^ 
bricks, some round, otberB Square ; while otherst 
«re coBipoaed of bundles of caaes lafihed toge^-f 
ther and covered with clay, with arcbea oiade^ 
of the sanie materials. The whole front b white« 
wa^ed» and a comfortable promenade is picoK 
4uced under.the grotesque piazzas, a ränge o| 
^seats sometimes extending the length of ten ot 
twelve house$ ; and here in tbe cool of a^ummer 
ftvening the villagers sit, or lay their mat» od 
the ground and sleep. In those villages whera 
the population consists of creoles and indians 
few of the latter build their houses ixi the busy 
part of the village; they prefer living oa their 
pwn small chacras, or the allotments of laad 
which they possess. 

A low table» a few pots aad paaa to coofe 
in, and some calabashes to eat and drink out o^ 
qompose the furoiture of an indian's cottage# 
Mats of totora, a long rush which grows m 
swampy grou9d, are their seats, of which rusbef 
they sometimes make the walls of their cot*p 
tages, by tying them. up in smalL bundles» 
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putting thtee ckise tc^tht^r, and isfecüring thttA 
with 6a&es placed hori2oiitally on each aide, and 
tied together at ceitadn diitancei^. They alsd 
form ials&s of them ; for this pürpöi&e> they 
tie togethet as many as make the middle öf 
ihe b^lsA, about two yards ih dreumibrenee; 
^ich ttey taper to a pmnt at each edd; thfey 
then sbape it like a cresci^t by ivinding roui^d 
it ropes of tfae totofä. Seated oti the centre of 
this original boat, they take their nets and go 
«wo ot three leagueis ont to dea> ai^d I^ üevet 
beärd of any atcidi^iit häppening to the fisb^t»- 
kneti. As the person who navigates iü thiü 
Mantief ftiüst sit ästtide; the indians often caÜ 
atk^it baifias potritlc^t colts ; and the appeaf anci^ 
^f a fielet öf them floatitig on a gmboth sea in 
ä calm etening id vety beautiful. 

When dry, the balsa otaly weighs a few 
poüäds, ^0 tfaat oii one tnnle the fibhertnan cää 
l^irry \m böat> his net^ and even sufficient mate- 
rials to büild his hut: in this mann^r they 
ms^e up tod down the eoast in search of fish» 
Which they ofteh salt aiid take either tö lAttA 
6f i^öme oth&r market. One kind of iiel ih 
|)erf<6ctly round when laid open ön thfe ground ; 
^e tArtüJLüifitf^oe häs reveräl pieteiä öf leäd 
liltä.6h^d tö it, ähd in the tiehtrfe a rope is 
ti6d t wh«h used thäy collect aböüt half 
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the net on the right arm, throw it into the 
water, and allow it to sink to the bottom ; 
they then draw the line fastened to the 
centre, and as ;the net rises, the leads dose 
by their own weight, and the fish are thus 
secured. With this umbrella net, as.I used to 
call it, they often catch large quantities offish 
in the rivers, lakes, and among the surf on the 
sea shore-— the indians name the net ataraya. : 
When an indian celebrates the feast of some 
particular saint, he provides a dinner for all who 
choose to partake of it ; mats are laid on the 
;ground, and the cloth along the middle of them; 
large calabashes :of chicha, some holding five or 
^ix gallons, are placed on the cloth, with a num- 
ber of ^maller ones, holding about a pint, ranged 
on each side ; the men seat themselves, and the 
women bring in large disties of beef, cut into 
pieces about two inches Square, andstewed 
with lard, a quantity of capsiqum, and the 
Juice of sour oranges. Spoons are placed on 
the table, if I may so call it, but the fingers 
supply the place of forks — kiiives are yery sel- 
dom wanted, and small. calabashes serve instead 
of plates : when these dishes are . removed the 
chicha goes merrily round. The second course 
of dishes is generally fiUed :with fowls stewed 
, with some kii^dof vegetables, but not . picantei» 
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seasgned with agi, capsicum pods ; after this 
^course foUows a pepian, consisting of turkey 
.stewed with rice flour, water, onions, garlic, 
cayenne pepper, and lard; sometimes peje 
reyes, sraelts, merely laid for five or six hours 
in the juice of sour oranges, and green capsi- 
cum pods are brought in ; and, lastly, the fa- 
vourite dish of cuyes, guinea pigs, highly 
seasoned with cayenne pepper. Between each 
course the chicha circulates freely, and the 
Company often rise pretty merry ; after which 
they mount their horses and call for the stirrup 
cup ; the mistress of the feast then goes out 
with . a large pongo, calabash of chicha, and 
distributes a small one to each of the guests, who 
frequently joke with her about love affairs; 
indeed, I have often heard very witty repar- 
tees on such occasions. After the men are 
gone, the women sit down and enjoy their 
dinner in some other room — not unfrequently 
in the kitchen ; bat they abstain almost entirely 
from the chicha or any other intoxicating 
liquors. 

On the death of . an indian, his relatives im- 
mediately repair to the house, and place, them- 
'Selves round the . corpse, which is laid on the 
ground, and wail o.ver him in a kind of plaintive 
4itty ; .they mourn his . departure, asking him 
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<* Why he U(t them so »oon ?" with other «kni- 
lar questioDs> enumeratmg also all hi6 actions^ 
kittdnesses, &c. If tfae deoeased \thve a 
"widow, she will sing over him, and recount the 
tales he told when he eourted her, say wfaere 
they first met, mention other things that wöuld 
be as well for gottcn, and conclude with^ " Why 
iiave you gone and left me ? But some other 
loved you as well as myself, and she has he^ 
witched you to death, she has sucked your 
blood, and she will now be happy." When 
this lamentation c^ases, a relative will ap* 
proach the house» and begia the wail again^ 
all the Company joiding^ and repeating theirs ; 
the dirge is continued with little interruptiöti 
until the corpifte iä buried. 

About five railes from Patävilca, aud ä hün- 
dred and twenty ftom Lima» is a place called 
Paramonga, ör the Förtalesa. The ruins of a 
fortified palace of very great extent are hete 
Tisible ; the walls are of tempered clay, about 
fiix feet thick ; the principal büilding stood oh 
an eminence, but the walls were continued to 
the foot of it, like regulär ciroumvallationäi ; the 
asceüt wind^d round the hill» like a labyrinth> 
having fnany angles> which probably seryed as 
outworks to defend the place, It is supposed to 
have belOüged to the Chimu oor JKisg of Maiisicl4 
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and was a frontier palace during the time of 
the Incas. The oral tradition of the indians 
says, that at this place the Chimu did homage 
to Pachacutee, the tentb Inca. Near these 
ruins is a high iock» wilicb overhangs the sea, 
called el serro de la horca^ gallows' hill, because 
from tbe top of it all criminals were formerly 
thrown mto the sea. Near the Fortalesa is 
Ä Y^ry. ^xtepsive r uiu of a to wn, aud a ma- 
nufectory of saltpetre is establisbed. The 
mit is obtaiqc^ by fiUiag large cisterns witb the 
sand taken from the graves or huaeas ; water 
is poured oa iti and having filtered through 
the sand, it is drawn off; this is next evaporated 
and put into large canoes, in whicb the salt 
crystallizes. The nitre is very pure, and is 
carried tp> Lima and seid at the powder toMt. 
Ckmsiderable treasoire,. both in gold and sUver 
omameokts^ ha& been favind, wbeu taJcing tbe 
sand out of the biiae^i3; beside whicb mauy 
euriosities in earthenware, porphyry^ baaaU aod 
other stones, d& weit as (^ton and woollen gat^ 
ments, ba^e been cdlected. The value of 
treasure dug up by different i&di\riduabi in tbe 
yemr 1613^ exoeeded twenty tbousaod doUaxsii 
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Vuit to Casatambo Roads Maimar of TimTeUi]ig^...M'Vil]age of Oeros...« 

Cnra of Ditto Indiaiis Road io Chiqaiao Town ol Chiquian...... 

Crimes MiiungLaws Method of working the Orw Prauds io 

Plata Ptna „Taonat and Ingeffum Cazatambo RapürtimiemiUn 

Manufiu:tiires.......Iiihabitants......AinQsenieiit8 Road from Caza- 
tambo, Cueata Faim Hoase and Family Town of Hnaraa .Pro- 

dnctionsof Huailas Mannfacturas of DittoM....Hiiaras, ezoellent Mer- 

cantUe Situation Frovince of Conchnoos Produoe,&c MineaM... 

Oca Medidnal Planta.. Chaiacter of Inhabitants Procession of 

St Peter Localities in the Proviaoe Enter Hnamalies Prodoc- 

tioii8.*.»..Coea Ckarquia Cinchona Mines.....;Eas^ Stooes^^. . 

Finita Mulita» and Qidriqumeiko» Cbaracter of inhabitants...... 

Deathofthe Ittca represented ObservatioaB. 

In 1806 I visited Gaxatambo, the capital of a 
district, partido, bearingthe same name. My 
route was by the quebrada, ravine of Barraoca^ 
which contains two large sugar plantations and 
iseveral large farms. I rested the first night at 
Gochas, a small village, and was most hospita* 
bly treated by Don Manuel Requena, a man 
who had amassed considerable proper ty by 
purchasing cattle in the interior and driving it 
down on the coast to fatten on lucem, for the 
Lima market. The foUowing morning I began to 
wind up the ravine, which, after traversing the 
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muchnarrower» sqmetiines so aiuch sfv tl^^t tbc^ 
polsses are dangerams ; a galle^ry is q^ ia thß 
rock at one of them a hundred and sevöitty 
yar^4on^» birt so naitow, that it would be. im- 
pmtsttoabte for f wo ifiules to pass oac^ otber ; 
fiör is it possifaie to make room in tbe i^ti^ey- 
genfcy of meetin g a tmTeller. Oa . Q&e side tbe 
moiintaiii is eitber perpeadicolar, or it he^ngp, 
qfv^ tue :bedds bf tbose ^b6^ ptsuss» tbf^atQmog 
to fall and erash them ; while oü tbe othe^ 
band, äbout foUr hi^bdred feet below jtb« 
paäi, tbe river foäms and roars as it desoeudä 
towards tbe coast, baviiüg anotber lofty moun« 
tain ön tbe opposite aide« Wbat man cöuld 
travei cm a road like tbis^ and not sfaudder to 
bear tbe naitae öfian eartl^qbake meoitioiiQd ; 
parti^ularly wbien be looks on tbe brokenaind 
i^ngged focks, tod supposes that o^i^e of tbofine 
dreadfol convulsions of tbe earth may ba^. 
fypened tbe road on Yrbich he treada» and 
that Snob anotber ahöck «would bUry biiä ifi 
tbe Tuins! 

Oar mode of traveüing woukl bave been 
regarded in England as ä Guiioflarty ; a frieiid 
find myself were mounted on two nrnle^, vritb 
fange deep saddles covered witb red wooUy 
rngs, lar^e wooden box stirnapa, broad gktbs» 
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and stttips attached to tb^ saddles both > behind' 
and before; these Straps passed round die' 
breasts and hams of the mules to prevent the 
saddles from slipping as we rode up and dowa 
the cueslas, some of which are exceedingly 
steep. I had two mules laden with my luggage ; 
on the one was placed my mattress and bed- 
ding» put into a large leather ease> called an 
almaufres; on the otber were two petacas, or 
Square trunks, made of untanned buUocks' hides,> 
and curiously wrought with thongs of the same 
xiiaterial. My comrade had two mules also 
laden in a similar manner ; for, when travelling, 
in any part of South America that I visited, it 
is almost always necessary to take a bed^ be^ 
cause no inns or houses of accommodation are 
found on the roads» or even in the towns or 
cities. Our peon or muleteer generally foUow- 
ed the mules» while we proceeded on before ; but 
on approaching a village or hamlet, the peco* 
alighted, and tied the mules together, fastening 
tlie halter of one to the tail of another, to prevent 
them from straggling. 

About four o'clock in the afterfaoon we ar- 
rived at Ocros, a small village, where the indians 
were all prepared to go to Gochas the following 
day, tö repair the bridge. This task is ännually 
iffipose4 on them jointly with those of the 
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neighbouriog vilkiges, whopaes it toll free, while 
other pasRsengers pay a real or one-eighth of 
a doUar : the money is kept to provide food 
for the indians who assemble to assistin the 
Tepsdrs ; tbey employ a week at the work, 
although it might be finished in a day ; but it is 
tiather a week of feasting than of labour. 
:About thirty mules, all laden with cäbuÜerm» as 
jtis called, made from the maguey, were col- 
lected in the piasa» or square, . and there ap* 
peased to be as mach bustle as if an anny had 
been removing its camp. 

My companion was known to the cura, 
rectpr, to whose house he took me, and we were 
«ntertained with bis best cheer and most cheer- 
fal hospitality . The cura complaiDed bitterly of 
a^antof Society in bis place of exüe, destierro, 
as he called it, and jocosely said, that if the Pope 
himself -were cura of Ocros, he would wish to 
have a wife to keep bim in good humoiir : ex<- 
.cepting, said he, when a traveller passes this 
way, I hear no news, and know of nothing 
•ihat occurs in the world which I have left« I 
often welcome the arrival of a pedlar, to whom 
I would not even have spoken at Lima, but 
Jiere he seems to me hke something dropt from 
the clouds, and bis words and actions delight 
me, becai^e they savour of my beloved ImM^ 
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The viBage er ^ atber hfmkft 6t Octros i$ 

ffitaate^'ou an emmenoe ; the climate is osid^ 

and although büt eleven lei||;nes frooi the coast, 

itis Bi^bjeet to heavy ntios« The iahabitaiti 

M^ for tbe 'flOOBt fwirt indians^ w)i0 have some 

lew small Blocks of sbeep and goats ; tiiey lau- 

Tbcmr bn the neigbbouring farms, ^and cm the 

whole live miserably. Bärley, mai;Ke» and milk 

imta their goat9 are their principal food, aad a 

eoärse suit df clothes will generali y wear out 

the life öf ks owner ; the coBtrast between theae 

indians and those on the coast in regard to 

Iheir mannet* of Iking surprised me not a 

Mittle :«^moFe ragged and dirty in their appearr 

arnoe» their stnall huts containing bnt one rooea 

having the fire in the middle of it, without any 

Windows, and tbe ahsenoe of every thing that 

«night conrtribute to their oomfort: — indeed tjleif 

fitoek of faousehold goods made a most miserar 

ble sbew. I taquired anito tbe <)ause of thia 

|>enury, and was in&rined by tbe cura, that 

tbeir vacimty to the ooast aUowed them, if thejr 

tould purohase a inule, to fetch small qnaatitiei» 

of browii 3ii^af > cfiäncaca, and fruit, aod to isHb» 

them to CXiiquian and other tow^ns in the interioi$, 

to seil» and that they ncüaily «pent in eatii^ 

lind dni&ing the wiatt profits whteh they <ler 

rived^ they diQUghc, he s^d, b«t Ikth «f 



liiais hemes; bot left the ^Qiqeii to tili their 
plols of gpouncU >to tend their ^be^p aj^d goat8j 
*uad to fffoyide for their. fareUies. B[erQ 
tke Qifiichua langnüage t^egia^ tp \)^ spokeaj; 
the ioidlans use no' otb^r ao^oiig tbeq^elves« 
ftnd maiiy of tbe wom^u QaQ£b(^t'§pe^ a wor4 
of Spanish. 

On tbe fdilawmg ^M)rni^g; s^ftßr a, very Iw^rty 
break&st, we lefit Qci?oa> witb m §arn^st en? 
tareaty to <:;all tit the house of the c^ra, sbo.ul^ 
ipm Jö¥er fass tlicough tlie vill^ge ags^ia ; but 
tbe invitation was almoi^t v^seless^ as ther^ 
ivas Bcarcely a but, rmckg^ iü tbe villag^ 
that would faave heid me aad my almaufres. 
We coniinued Qur jouroey by d^cendiiig ^ntp 
a deep ravifie» where tbere ^af no appearancp 
itf Vegetation, exoept a few tums aqd tli^ gigßnr 
tön rißing tweke or fourt^o feet bigb ; tbese^ 
Instead of ei^Ugbtening, g^ve tb^ i^ceoe ft mor^ 
di^eary appearw^^ ; far tbese vestiges of Vege- 
tation, as tbey se^ixi^d ^o be, sftood on thp 
rocks like way-worn travellßrs, wbile their 
»aked tnisiks ccaved tbät inoifiture fram tbe 
cloud^ wbich tbey soügbt fqr in v^ip frospi 
hAow. Afiter traireUiag tbree dfeai:y leagiK;;i|> 
-we began to asoend tbe cue^t^i pf Chiqui^n ; 9^ 
first we perceived tbe wbole ^^^^% of tbe 
xwiM^y quebradat but tbe oloud^ 3009 ))eg^ tp 
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roll beneath our feet» and intercept the view of 
tbe road we had just travelled over. Our 
ascent was very laborious to the mules, btit 
I ali{|;hted twtce and led mim ; in some places 
Steps were cut in the rock, and hoUowed out 
by the feet of the mules and other cattle that 
liad passed. 

When we reached tbe top I expected to 
havc an extensive viewof the country, but 
I was very much mistaken ; towards the coast 
all seemed to be enveloped in a thiek mist, and 
on every other side the mountains rose oae 
above another, or their proximity blocked up 
the whole view at once. At a distance we could 
at times see the suminit of some mountains be- 
longing to the prinzipal chain of the Cordillerd» 
covered with snow, and we appeared as if com- 
pletely isolated — the bed of clouds behind .us 
looked like the sea, limited only by the horizon, 
and before us the mountains reared their tower^ 
ing heads, as if to oppose our progress. 

The top of the mountain was covered with 
some Short grass and moss» with a few homed 
cattle feeding on it; but after travelling abomt 
two leagues we began to descend, and our eyes 
were once more cheered with the view of some 
straggling ranchos and patches of cuUivated 
land. At two o'clock we arriv^d at Ghiquian» 
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m comfortable loöking town, or village, asit 
tvould have beea called in England« We found 
here many white^ familiesi and some agreeable 
people ; but the whole village was in an uproar,. 
being divided into parties respecting a law suit 
with the cura ; we however went to bis house; 
where we were received with a most hearty 
welcome. 

The population of Chiquian is compoeed of 
white creoles» indians, and mestizös; their 
pnncipäl occupation is farming and grazing ; 
ponchos of wool and cotton are manufactured 
by the women, some of which are very fine. 
Near to Chiquian is a silver mine, formerly 
worked with tolerable advantage, but atpre» 
sent abandoned. The ore contains iron, 
arseoiG, and sulphur, and is always roasted 
biefope it is mixed with the mercury ; itwad 
caloulatedy that if a caxony fifty quiütals, of ore 
produced eight marks of silver» that the pro^ 
piietor lost nöthing; but this cälculation is very 
erroneous« because different ores require dif- 
ferent portions of labour, and the loss of mer- 
cury is also much greater in some ores than in; 
others ; the paco<^ red oxide of silver, paya 
mueh better if it yield six marks each coäi^on, 
than the brance, micaceous pyriferous ores, if 
they yiield ten« Some few small veins of ore 
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had prtidtieed forty tn^rks ; büt üfm A^y be 
Itooked ^pon g^befälly ks a mere temptdticm 
to ifae mmer to carry on tfae woirk, offcen to \m 
own roin. 

Accoidmg to tbe mining iawi^ tttedndoTerer 
bras one htnidred and «ixty Bq^are yaida bl 
iMtfäCe, and must not exteod bis works.beyoiid 
tbe perpendicular limits of bis sbare ; -fae rnust 
ürst prefsent a sample öf ore to tiie Tribumal de 
mineria, and take out a döcüme&t cailed f^ 
gkttö, befbre be can begin to work ; tbe ihnha 
ire tixatked out by tbe Subdelegadö» poUtical 
gföver&or of tb6 district^ and tbe propiietot 
tak^s posi^ession by rolling bims^lf dn die 
gr(yund, ' diggifig faoles, throwing Giemas, aatl 
sbouting tbree times, possession ! Other per« 
^otis ivbo döticit as bare petitioH tbe Tribunal de 
Mine'ria:, sttld receive a regisitroof eägbtyyanM 
önly> bälf tbe quantity to wbicb tbe disbrivefer 
b eptitled. 

Some pröpf ietörs pay tbe l^bourers, who 
a^e iüdians and migstizos, daily, but etbers al- 
low them ä bohus öf tweiity-four hours in eadi 
^eök, düring wbieb tiiife tbe ore 'whicb tfaey 
eJcf^act'bälougs to '^themselves ; and purcbaseifs 
are «Hwfetyö ready on tbe SatuMay night to bny 
it of tbem. In this öase ä g^reat'deal of tögnery 
fe geberaüly practised. li tbe laboui^n^ vfind Ia 
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idch vein they emleavour to hide it tili the Fri* 
day night and then extract it for ttiemaelves; 
aiul it is no uoconünon thing fiorthb ore to 
yield twenty or thirt y marks to the eaxon, wheft 
that tfticea out during the week will not average 
above eig^t or tea. The ore is (i^rrted to tfaie 
montfa af the miae in ba^ merie of hide, c^dled 
aqmck^is, on the sboaldiars of men caUed cupa^ 
€kms; it is ibeie received by the omyor doiao^ 
ind l£(id on the ground m a heap ; bence it ia 
cxmveyed on the badca of mutet oor Uiamas to the 
toner or mgmm The firirt i» a seiäl siwiar to 
a baiik milU a stone^ Uke a mill sAone^ iä placed 
TOrticaily od a woodon axletree, osk wbieh it 
wvolvea ; to the end of tl»fi a mule or buU^ek« 
er sometimes two, ans ÜG^stesied^ and dring the 
stone vound. The slone moves in a garoov^ 
into whidi th^e ore is tbroMn(x ; a stnall strciamof 
water rana alottg the groove^ atad wa^e«raway 
many; of the impurities» particulaiiy this earth« 
Wben the ore is ground eufikiently aaaaU iti 
famiw a mas&mth thewater, and is t^ken o^t 
of tbe taona. and missed! wi^ a. cjpaantity of 
quicksilver ; it ia thus allowed tarema;ia a £dw 
days, when it k turned over with a spade> and 
teod on, in order to incoftpor^fe the mercui'y 
yaijAL the maaeB. This Operation is repeated two» 
three» or more tiDoies, tili the aMalf^m i9 focn^ed ; 
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more mercury is added when necessary, whidr 
is known by taking a small portion of the 
mass and washing away the extraneous mat-^ 
ter ; if the amalgam, ^llüy be hard and granu- 
I0US5 more is added ; if not, the whole mass is 
thrown into a cistern, and a small streamof 
water allowed to run into it. A man keeps this 
in motion with a pole tili the water has washed 
away all the earth and other impurities when 
the amalgam has coUected into one mass ; it is 
then put into a strainer of coarse linen or hair, 
and the superabundant mercury is pressed 
out; the silver^ containing some mercury, is 
placed in a heated fumace, by which means the 
remaining quicksilver is evaporated, and the 
porous ball is called plata de pina. Before this 
can be sold it is carried to the callana, royal 
Office» where it is melted» the royal fiflh paid^ 
and the bar marked with the Initials of the trea^ 
surer, the date of the year, and the weight; 
The exportation of plata pina was strictly 
forbidden by the Spanish colonial laws, and 
some persons who have run the risk of pur^ 
chasing it have been most miserably deceived ; 
for, on cutting the lumps, they have found adul- 
terated silver in the centre, le^d, and even 
stones, which could not be discovered except 
by cutting the lumps into pieces. Another 
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toethöd of cheating was, by allowing part of the 
mercury to remain in the mass, which increases 
its weight, and can only be detected by subject- 
ing it to the heat of a furnace. Base metals 
were sometimes included in the bars which had 
not the mark of the treasury on them ; but by 
putting these into a proper box containing water, 
and comparing the quantity of water displaced 
with the weight of the bar, the trick might 
easily be discovered. 

The ingenio differs from the taona only in 
the Operation being performed with the aid of 
a water-wheel instead of mules or buUocks. 
Some of the taonas are so rudely constructed, 
that they have two or three stones lashed to the 
horizontal pole or axletree, and these are drag- 
ged round by mules or bullocks, and grind the 
ore on a stone floor laid below them. Some 
ores require roasting in a furnace before 
they are crushed ; but others are carried from 
the mine to the mill. The silver is extracted 
from a few kinds of ore by smelting, which has 
induced several foreigners to try various expe- 
riments, as the saving of labour and other 
expensive Operations would be of serious ad- 
vantage ; but universal failures have been the 
result ; for the ore always came out of the für- \ 
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sacea cQiE^verted iptp a bard Macl: pouderous 
eiEd^f» md was ßoo^^imes vUri6ed. 

The towa of Cbiquiw bas a tery neat 
app^^aoc^ ; a large ^uare formß the centre of 
it, on oi^ »ide of wbich tbere is a well buiit 
stooe cbureb» aud tbe houae of the cura ; on 
a^other ^taiids tbe cabildo, aad two or tbre« 
respectable tookii&g bouse» with stone doorways« 
ifyrge fQldiqg doors, whit^ Mrall$> aod tbe roofs 
tiled — ^but they are only oue atory hi^. The 
pth^r two sides are filled with bouses and shops» 
and in the centre of tbe Square is a large 
^ooden eross on a ^tone pedestal. Streets lead 
from tlie ci^n^rs of tbe square, in whicb there 
are some ^eat small bouaes with pretty gardeuj^, 
Excellent cheese i» made OQ some of the farma 
in tbe nei^bourhood — not syrpasaibd in richnei^ 
pf üavouar by the best parme^an : the buttev 
here is also good, but it is cbumed from 
boited milk, and has a pecuHar taste» wbich, 
bowever, is not di^agireeable« 

Puring loy stay, I visited Gajatambo, the 
capital of tbe district, and tbe residence of the 
i^bdelegado : tb? town is larger thaa Cbiqnian ; 
but not so pleasantly aituated. Tbe coiregi« 
dpres« as tbe governors were foroaerly calied» 
had tbe priyiiege of repartimcntos, or distribut 
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tioiu)| whioh was certainly the most oppressire 
law tfaat was ever enacted. The corregidor, 
aücording to this establishment» monopolized 
the whole trade of the province or district ; be 
had a atore of goods aad distributed them 
aaKmg the inhabitants, particidarly tbe indians» 
teUiQg them the price, and when the payment 
would beoome due; at which time the debt 
was exacted with the greatest rigour. It was 
in vaia for any persou to resist eitber to receive 
the goods, or to pay the- value of them. 
Diirmg tbe repartinuentos, that of ^ Ci^taiabo 
ameunted to a hundred aad thirty tbousand 
doUars annnally ; and the alcavala, or duty on 
aates of property, to twelve hundred doHars; biait 
tbis tax was nerer paid hy tbe indians, because 
they were exempted by law. 

Tbe Order far the establishiment of reparti« 
mieo^ttwof goods was obtainedin the same mafn«* 
»er as Chraado obtaixied bis from IsabeUa foc 
tbat pf tbe indians at Hispaniola« The lazinesa 
ai3kd alothfiil babits oS, these imfortuDate beings 
were urged to procnre an order or edict^ allowii^ 
the corregidores to distribute sudk articiea 
among them as were necessaury for their eonifort, 
aad oblige them to pay at a reascHiabk: time^ 
leaving to the distributor a necessary prafit ; 
but the abuse of tbis Institution becane aa 
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great as to be almost beyond description. 
Many corregidores, who were not possessed of 
property to purchase what they wanted of the 
merchants» would receive on credit their most 
miserable stock of commodities, and then dis- 
tribute them to the indians, laying on an enor- 
mous profit. Ganzes» stained velvets» muslins, 
unfashionable calicoes, and all the dregs of a 
draper's störe were sent to the houses of the 
indiansy probably in a climate severely cold, 
where these suffering wretches had not a blan- 
ket to Cover themselves» nor perhaps a shirt ön 
their backs. Spirituous liquors were distri- 
buted in the same manner ; a jar worth forty 
doUars would be sent to the house of an indian 
who had a few mules, horses, or other cattle, 
which, when the time of payment arrived, were 
often sold to meet the demand of the governor. 
I was assured, that a corregidor of Huamalies 
took on credit several large cases of common 
8pectacles, and issued an order in his district, 
that no indian should present himself before 
him, in his judicial capacity, withöut having a 
pair on his nose ; by which means he obliged 
them to purchase such useless articles, and to 
advance the sale, whenever a coinplaint was 
xnade, he would summon as many witnesses aa 
he possibly could. 
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A considerable quantity of wool, some of 
.which is of a short staple, but very fine, is 
carried to Lima, where it is principally made 
up into mattresses : this district sends also large 
fiocks of sheep and some oxen to the Lima 
market. Gopperas is found in several parts of 
it, and great quantities of gypsum, ytsOy which 
is carried to different places on the coast, and 
used in whitewashing the houses. 

The dress of the inhabitants is similar to 
the dress of those who reside on the coast ; the 
poncho is seldom or never dispensed with 
among the men, indeed the cold makes it quite 
necessary. In Caxatambo and Chiquian, 
evening parties are very common; no invi- 
tation is necessary except the sound of the 
guitar, and I have spent many very agreeable 
hours in listening to the cachuaSy and yarabis — - 
it is delightful to hear both their merry tunes, and 
their doleful songs. To the former they gerierally 
dance, the figure ending with each verse ; this 
dance is ßomewhat similar tQ the Spanish fan- 
dango, orboleras; two persons dance it; and 
with few Yariations it consists of tripping 
backwards and forwards, then forraing a semi- 
circle, the man dancing towards the right, whilst 
bis partner daüces in the opposite direction; 
this is repeated two or three times, and th^ 
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daaoe geuerally cooeludes with a mp^Ht», beat^ 
mg time to the muaic with their feet Tbe 
dance is somethiog like a minuet, bat the 
movements are quicker. If a couple danoe n 
miiiuet, they generally receive the noisy ap« 
plause of the lodcers od, and not uafrequeotly 
a handful of money i» thrown at the feet of the 
lady by some enamora^o, whea the boy« and 
girls immediately run to pick it up ; this oreates 
a bustle, and it is not uncommon for the young 
lady to be almost imaUe to extricate heraelf 
from the rabble, e^en with the assistance of he? 
paitner. The following was the fai^urite caehua 
itk Cajatambo^ introduced, I believe, by aa An^ ' 
dalusiaa:-^ 

Yo tengo una cachucha^ en que camina de noche 
T afidando mi eachuchita^ parece que ando en cocfae 

All caebudüta nia, &c. 
Yo teiigf» liB« o^<4u^^ que coi]^^> mj padi^ 
Y A que quiere cachucha^ que lo compre a snx mfulie« 

Ah cacLucliita mia^ &c. 

The yarabisy or tristes, as they are «om^iiiiea 
calied, are peculiar to the cierra, and e^M^ept 
^y a mountaineer, s&rranOy 1 oever heard theni 
sung on the coas* ; they are plaintiTO dittie«, 
and some of the tunee are peculiarly sweet; 
The fe}]owiQg ig % yarabs wfaioh I bieiTe pften 
heard : — 
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f Ivegmto, cruel, e inhumano ' ■ • 

. Tus enganos causaron mi desvia. 
Tu contento te rias^ y yo lloro^ 

Ah alma mia. 

Buflca adonde quisicre» placeres 
Y cobra^ sin jamas pagar el amor 
£1 tiempo vendra, para que llores, 

Con duro dolor. | 

La muerte darä fin a mi pesar 

Tu viviräs con goso^ y con risai^ j 

Pero no, te ha or atormentar 

Mi imagen^ mis cenisas. 

I 

Oq leaving Caxatambo we had to pass over 
the mountain» tbat border tbe district to the 
northward, and owing to the rain that had 
fallen, the ascent was very slippery. I fre* 
qaently alighted, but my companions never did; 
they assured nie that the mules were sure-footed, 
and that I need apprehend no accident. The 
morning was very cold, and on the tops of the 
mountains we perceived a considerable quantity 
of snow. During our ascent we observed the 
rapid decrease of Vegetation ; the lofty and 
luxuriant moUes which we saw at the foot be* 
came more and more stunted, tili they totally 
disappeared, and in their place some small plants 
of the cactus tribe were clinging to the rocks : 
on the summit the small patches of ground were 
covered with long dry grass, which the native^ 
called pcyan; the rugged rocks were white witb 
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moss, and all appeared dreary and lifeless ; not 
a bird nor any living animal was either seen or 
heard, and the clouds below hid the surround- 
ing scenery from our view. After travelling 
about six leägues, including the ascent, we be- 
gan to descend, when the muleteer observed 
that we were in the province of Huailas. The 
clouds that rested on our heads threatened rain, 
80 we resolved to pass the night at a farm house 
about a league from the border. The rain soon 
'began to fall in torrents, and although our 
mules walked and slipped down the cuesta as 
fast as we dare venture to allow them, we were 
completely soaked through with the rain. On 
our arrival at the farm, about four o'clock in the 
äfternoon, we were welcomed by the owner; 
who begged of us to ride under the corridor 
and alight ; two young men, his sons, assisted 
US in dismounting, and three young women, his 
daughters, helped us to take off our wet pon- 
chös and hats, which they hung upon pegs in 
the corridor. We entered the house and seated 
burselves on the estrado, which was covered 
with very neat home-made carpets, and a row 
öf low stools were pFaced near the wall; a 
large brass pan, brasero, füll of buming wood 
temberswas immediately placed before us by 
bne of the daughters, who received it at the 
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door from a female indian servs^nt. The girlif 
helped us to take off our boots and atockings, 
and offered us some of their own shoes as Slip- 
pers ; matte was immediately made, aod I drank 
five or six cups, or ratber sucked it, not witb 
less pleasure wben I observed tbat my pretty 
caterer (for very pretty sbe was) took tbe first 
suck at the tube before sbe hauded it to me. 
My companion preferred a large glass of bot 
farandy and water» and as be was prepared witb 
a buUock's hörn, bolding about two quarts 
of tbe formet liquor> bis appetite was soon 
satisfied. 

Our host entered sbortly afjterwards, and 
informed us tbat be had sent for half a dozen 
lads and lasses to come and dance and be merry 
witb US. But, Said I> it rains» will they come ? 
Yes, Said be, to be sure they will» and they 
would come if they lived ten leagRes off, where- 
as they only üye at the distance of two : — not 
across such a road as tbat which we have just 
pasaed, I bope ? Wby, said he, they live in tb^ 
quebfoda^ ravine, and all our roads are pretty 
mucb aiikje in such w<eatb,er as this ; but the 
€K>und of a guitar, and the pleasure they take 
in danciDg witb ^trangers, will bring theoji 
away ; and surely they will be no worse for 
being a little we); and drabbled : the boys wil^l 
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bring partners too with thera, because they 
cannot well dance with their sisters — bread and 
bread has no relish, but bread and cheese make 
a good meal. 

AU was now in a bustle of preparation: 
alamb and several fowls werekilled for supper; 
a large calabash of punch was made, containing 
about seven or eight gallons ; but I being tired 
with my ride, threw rayseif down on the car-r 
pets to sleep, when Panchita, the pretty girl 
who niade the matte, came and placed a pillow 
under my head and threw a white rüg over me, 
and then removed the embers in the brasero, 
which she placed near enough to keep me warm. 
My companion, who was a clergyman, said, he 
must attend to his officio divinö before the com-^ 
pany arrived, so he took out his breviarium, and 
began to work at his trade, whilst I slept. 

After enjoying my nap for about an hour; 
I awoke, and fonnd an agreeable repast just 
ready — a salona, mutton slightly salted and 
smoked, and equal in flavour to venison, had beeQ 
roasted, an agreeable sauce of the green pod& 
of capsicum, qji verde, in vinegar had been pre* 
pared, and they were served up with some exceU 
lent roasted potatoes; after this, a chip box, hold*, 
ing about tw;o pounds of preserved apricots, and 
another of quince marmalade> for which deU^ 
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cacies the province of Huailas is quite famous, 
were put on the table. This refreshment was 
placed before my companion and myself, on a 
low table, as we sat on the edge of the estrado. 
While we ate and drank, our host informed us 
that he was a native of Cadiz, but that he had 
lived in America upwards of twenty years, On 
his arrival at Callao, in the capacity of a sailor, 
he left his ship, and travelled into the interior in 
search of a wife with a fortune, for, said he, 
without such an appendage I could have found 
many maids willing to become wives at home. 
I chanced, continued he, on my way to Huaras, 
to call at this house to beg a lodging for the 
night ; the old farmer had a daughter, an only 
one ; I was soon convinced that his cofFers were 
not empty, so I prolonged my visit, made love 
to his daughter, and married her. She has 
been dead twelve years, and I find myself hap- 
py with my five boys and girls, and they seem 
lo be happy with me; but that will perhaps not 
last long, they will themselves soon want to 
marry, and I cannot object to it ; their father 
and mother set them the example, and if I can- 
not then live with them I can live without them^ 
You, father, addressing himself to the clergyman, 
would advise me perhaps to retire to aconvent, 
aöd live ^ penitential life ; butif I have givea 
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my flesili to. the devil, be «hall have my. bones 
tQQ. You teil iw, coßtinuecj he, that only our 
good work^ will accompany U9 to the other 
World ; but I aball also take with me good eating 
apd driAkiag, aad a merry heart ; for althaugh 
you prpach to US abstineiuce and other restric- 
tions, yet you eqjoy the good thiogs of this 
World, and exarople, you know, is mpre per- 
9V|asive than precept. But I am happy to see 
yqyi, and you are welcome to my raqchp, for it 
fetpiads me qf my qwn arrival at it. In a short 
timß our m^rry companions appeared, laughing 
ii^o^t hear|:ily as they jumped from the backs of 
their mules, to ^ee each other bespatter^d with 
mud a«d dripping with rain. 

Three healthy looking lasses,with rosycheeks, 
and a stately yquth, b^d brave4 the wind and 
rain to join our party, which^ with this aequisi- 
t^on, lyas a very naerry one. The young wo- 
paen had on hats and poncbos ; but their shoes 
^4 3tockipg9 were kept dry in the pockets of 
tbe youpg man, who was their brother. I^ a 
vef y ^hort time the guitar was tuned, and wq 
bggg.q to dajace — our kin4 host, Garcia, being 
t|^(p muß^pifip. I topk Papchita as nay partner, 
\)rbich cai|sed a gppd deal pf m^rth^ bßcau^^e ouf 
vjisitpr, Pugpnip, was passionately fond pf her : 
^le vatchgd j^ep ^tpps with thp snxipMS ri^ptoirs 
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of ä lover, and no d^ubt eavied me düriug the 
dance ; at length, un^ble to duffeir any longir the 
privation of dancing with beruhe ro^e, made mt 
a low bovr, aiid took my place, to the n6 small 
satisfaction of the Company» whö lavished oü 
him ihany an Andalusian joke. After thie firdt 
dance öne of the sisters roBe and relieved Pah*^ 
ehita, who came and sat down on my knee as I 
tot on one of the low stools ; she ^ery soon went 
to a table and brought me a glasis of puncbi 
Which we drank ; this appeared too mucb fotf 
poor Eugenio, büt instead of being offi^nded, a« 
might hiave happened among civilized peopte, he 
retired to a seat, äftet finishing hid dance, and 
placed bis partner on bis knee ; she soon ro£(b 
and brought bim a glass of punch, which they 
drank together ; and all patties appeared x^om« 
plötely happy. 

We made a möst hearly süpiiei* of roäi^ted bxüA 
fitewed lamb and fowld, sweetmeatä and pübch ; 
after which several söngs weire sung, bötb cä* 
ehüas and yarabls, and ou'r host entettäined ui 
witb some Andalusian chuladas. Däy däwn^d^ 
iand found us merry, scarcely able to believe thät 
the hight ^as spent. The niorhing was very 
fine, and we expressed a wish to proceed oü 
our way to Huaras : but my companion told nie, 
that in all probability our mules wtere lost ; fost> 
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exclaimed I! Yes, said he> bat ihey will be 
found again to-morrow morning, if Garcia will 
then consent to our leaving hishouse. This was 
teally the case, for the mules were uot found — ^foir 
the best of all possible reasons— they were not 
sought for; the young men were sent in search 
of them, and soon returned with the ne ws, that 
they could not be found. The girls began to 
Gonsole US with many promises of their being 
discovered during the day, and ädvised us to take 
our breakfasts and sleep an hour or two» to 
which we assented without much reluctance. 
Wespentthe day and the following night most 
ägreeably — not without plenty of singing and 
dancing. 

I leamt from our host, Garcia^ that his pro* 
perty consisted of about eighty head of horned 
cattle, and twelve hundred sheep, besides a 
Small farm, which he shewed us, of which about 
sixty acres were under the plough, and produced 
good crops of wheat, maize, barley, and pota^ 
toes. Purchasers for the cattle came annually 
from the coast The surplus of wool^. some of 
which is extremely fine, was generally bought 
by the owners of manufactories, ohragts^ in the 
province, at about one doUar the .arroba, twenty 
five pounds ; the grain, potatoes, &c. were carr 
ried to Huaras» 
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On the foUowing morning öur mules were 
found^ and we proceeded througb a^ country« 
more beautiful at every step we took, and 
arrived in the evening at Huaras, the capital of 
the district. This town is pleasantly situated, 
thoügh rather bleak; the houses have a neat 
and comförtable appeärance, and some 'of the 
Shops are stored with aconsiderable quantity- 
of European manufactured gopds, such as broad 
cloth, Wide cölourediflannels, linefiis, cottons, 
silks, hosiery, cutlery, and also home manufac- 
tured.woollen and cotton cloths, : In the square, 
plasa, a small market is held every Inorning of 
articles brougbt from the neighböuräng country. 
The town contains ia parish church, which is a- 
neat stone built edifice;, a convent of-Fran- 
ciscan grey friars, and a hospital^ under the care^ 
of the Bethlemites. : The\Subdelegado resides 
here ; : the repartimiento . of the corregidori 
amöunted formerly, to a hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars anhually^ and the alcavala to 
two thousand three hundred. 

The population of Huaras consists of about 
seven thousand inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom are composed of mestisos ; the .people; 
are rather fond of dress; and evening parties 
are .very common. . There ' is not an inn or 
pilblic house in the town ; but a trayeller can b^ 
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^ccommodated with lodgings^ &c. m almost 
any house. 

This district contaias many towns and vil- 
If^ges ; the principal ones are Requay, Carhuas^. 
yungay, Caras, and Cotopard. The tempera- 
ture of the centre and lower part of the district 
ii3 warm, and extremely agreeable. Consider-^ 
able quantities of sugar are manufactured here ; 
it is of a very superior quality, but the cane> 
which is of the creole kind, is four yeara before 
it is ripe> and the first crop only is destined for 
the making of sngar ; the second serves for the 
following plantation, and of the excess sweet- 
meats are made with peaches, pears, quinces^ 
and apricots, naiany mule loads of which are 
aunually taken to Lima* The fruits of temperate 
olimatea prosper extremely w^U in the Valleys ; 
but on account of thefrosty night winds at certaia 
seasons of the year tropical fruits do not thrive- 
Owing to part of the province being subject to a 
cold atmosphere, particularly on the east side, 
which is bounded by the Cordillera, and the 
Valleys enjoying a very benign one, crops of 
wheat and barley,as well as maize, quinua, gar« 
bansos, lentils and other pulse, are harvested 
during every month of the year ; it is commoa 
oii the sameday, when travelling, to see wheat 
put into the ground at one place, and ander tho 
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isickle at another. tn this provhice a great 
number of large and small cattle are bred^ 
pärticularly goats, the skinöof which are tanned 
for cordovans, and the tallow is used in the 
soap manufactories. The wool of the sheep id 
tnade into flannels, serges, and coarse cloths> 
iayetones, at the different manufactories, obrages, 
Where coarse cötton cloths, tocuyos, are also 
tröven ; but the distaflF and spindle are generälly 
employed for spinning. The white yard-wide 
flannel sells at about half a doUar a yärd ; the 
blue at three quarters of a dollar, and the tocuyos 
at different prices, from a quarter to three quar*^ 
ters of a dollar. Very üeat wooUen table cöverd 
are manufactured ih this prorince, 6f different 
mzes, and yarious prices ; when wove they are 
white, and they are af^erwards ingeniottsly dyed 
by first tying small patches with two, three, ot 
more threads ; the eloth is then dipped in ä 
cochineal dye; more knots are tied in dif* 
ferent parts, and an indigo dye is used • 
Wheü dry, the knots are all untied, and ail 
the colours could not pehetrate where the 
stringöwere tie<l, circles of white, blue, and red» 
or of other colours, accotding to the fancy of 
the dyer, äre formed in the different parts Qf 
the cloth, and if these are symmetrically placed 
the shades which they produce are pretty, and 
Ike whole effect is very pleasing. 
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Formerly several gold and silver mines were 
wrought in Huailas ; there are upwards of thirty 
mills for griuding the ore, in difFerent parts of 
the province, but at present little attention is 
paid to ^ mining ; however, small quantities of 
gold and silver are extra(?ted. At Yurumarca 
there is a mbuntain whicb contain» large . veins 
and strata of the loadstone; near to which 
is a copper mine/ now, abandoned, because the 
ore did not produce gold, as was expected, 
when it was first wrought. Large quantities of 
alum are prepared from a mixieral near Yuru- 
marca, by the process of Solution and evapora- 
tion ; but it is generally subjected to a second 
Operation of refining at Lima, , , ^ t 

On the whole, the = province of Huailas is 
most bountifuUy supplied with all. the noces- 
saries, and many of the^luxuries of life; the 
Situation is cpmmanding,. and Huaras is calcu- 
lated to become a large . mercantile town, the 
general mart for the . pro vinces of Huailas, Hua- 
malies alto, Huamalies bajo, and Conchucos ; 
but for the furtherance of such a project, the* 
port of Santa ought to be opened ;. it is a secure 
harbour, and is the nearest of any to Huaras. 

After visiting the principal towns in Hujailas, 
I went to the province of Conchucos, • which ad- 
joins it to the northward. Tbis proyince iß'more 
irregulär than the former ; some of the Valleys 
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are very low, and consequently very höt; in these 
,the tropical and equatorial fruits cöme to perfec- 
tion, and. at Huari del Rey, the capital, I have 
Seen very fine pine-apples, grown in the province. 
The -Valleys are generally small, being merely 
bottoms of the ravines, quebraäas, and the soll 
is produced by.the heavy rains which'fall on the 
adjoining mountains : these carry down the de- 
payed animal and vegetable matter, äs well as 
the decombres of the stone of which they are 
cpmposed, and hence the soll is remarkably pro- 
ductive. Some of the villages are situated in 
very coldcUinates, being from five to eight 
thousand feet above the le vel of the sea ; they 
are generally small miserable places, ihhabited 
chiefly by ihdians,. who cultivate patches of 
barley and maize, which seen from the Val- 
leys appear to hang in the clouds. I have often 
beheld a man ploughing vnth a yoke of oxen lent 
to. him. by the farmers, where I should have 
imagined that a goat could scarcely have tripped 
along .in safety. . A few small sheep and goats 
are . the only animals which they possess, 
excepting , dogs, of which, useless animals, 
each hut, rancho, contains at least half a dozen. 
Many of these indians are employed by the more 
wealthy inhabitants in maijufacturing tocuyös, 
bayetones, flannels, and coarse cötton stockings. 
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The femfiJes generally spin and knit at home, 
and the men go to the obrages to weave, dye, 
füll, &c. Some very fine ponchos are made iü 
ConcfaucoB, and sold at the amazing price of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty doUatd each ; 
others» made of brown wool, are called bor- 
diüas, and fetch from five totendoUarseach; 
of the coarse wool and all the refuse jerga i^ 
made, which is formed into wrappers for 8Ugar, 
and common dresses for the slaves and the 
poorer Bort of indians. This province manufac^ 
tures more of this kind of cloth than any of the 
neighbouring districts, and some of the inha^ 
bitants are wealthy, but the poor indians are 
truly miserable. 

Some silver mines are wrought in Conchucos, 
but the quantity of silver yielded by the ore 
being small, the hardness of the ore which ren*- 
ders the breaking of it expensive, and the loss 
of mercury during the process of amalgamation» 
contribute to render mining a losing speculation, 
and the mines are consequently almost aban- 
doned. Several attempts have been made to 
smelt the ores, but without success ; could this 
be accomplished there is no doubt but that 
mining would become profitable in Conchucos, 
particularly as there is coal in several parts of 
this and the neighbouring provinces. 
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Along the margia of ihe river Miraflores, m 
Conchucos, there are labadores^ washing places» 
where gold of the fiaest quality is found in the 
sand, and after the raios subside many persona 
are employed in gathering it ; but so little are 
they acquainted with the extensive and easy 
method adopted on the coast of Choco, that the 
profit derived from their laboor is very small ; 
notwithstanding.if proper means wereemployed«. 
it is very probablß that an abundance might 
be extracted. 

In the parish of Llamellin is a mine of sulh 
phur, great quantities of which are extracted» 
and carried to Lima, and sold at tbe powdef 
mills. In the same parish is a spring which ^aiUs 
down the sides of a rock, forming in its course 
innumerable hard white stalactites, that look 
Uke candles hung in the water ; the natives call 
them Gatachi, and apply them, reduced to pow<> 
der, in cases of violent hsemorrhage, b^pody flux, 
&c. ; they also mix the powder with lard or thei 
fat of the puma, or conder, ^PP^y ^^ ^ irw^ 
tured bones, and consider the application as 
useful in promoting the union of the parts« 

The oca is cultivated in some of the colder 
parts of this and the neighbouring provinces ; 
tiiis plant is of a moderate siz&^^in appearance 
somewhat like the acetous trefoil ; the roots are 
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yellow, each about five or six inches long and 
two in circumference ; they have raany eyes, 
like the potato, and are seldom straight likethe* 
the carrot or radish^ but curved in different 
directions : one plant produces several roots, 
and they are propagated in the same manner as' 
potatoes. The oca when boiled is much sweeter 
than the camote or batata of Malaga ; indeed, it 
appears to contain more saccharine matter than 
any root I ever tasted ; if eaten raw it is very 
much like the chesnut, and it may be kept 
for many months in a dry place. The trans- 
planting of the oca to England, where, I am 
persuaded, itwould prosper, would add another 
agreeable and useful esculent to our tables. 

Among the plants used medicinälly by the 
nativesis the cantrayerba^ which gröws in the 
mountains in cold shady places : the stem is 
about two feet high, of a purple colour ; it is 
divided by knots like a cane, where the leaves 
grow opposite to each other ; these iare three or 
four inches long, narrow, denticulated, andof a 
very dark green colour. The flowfer stalks 
spring from the same knots, and the flower 
bears a great resemblance to that of agrimony. 
It is used, the leaves, flowers, and stem, as a 
febrifuge, and particularly in the small-pöx and 
measles, to facilitate the eruption; it is also 
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Hsed as a ionic, ;Qr atomaehic, in case#. <^ ]P^b^ 
tual iadigestions, aod also in djäeutei-iea* It 
18 prelended that it will countemct thjß e|^f 
of po^sQQ, on w)üch accQiuit it has obtai^d t)^§ 
aaiae which it beara. This plant ia ipite. ^i£- 
ferent to tkat calle^ contrayexha> wbicb gro^f 
in Chile, and which I bave already d^ipnbed. 
The oatives administer this berb kl a ^mplji^ 
^jMction. 

The caiaguala is another herb wbi$:Ai g^Q^^^ 
in moist Bwaippy places, whece the olimat^ iß 
Biild. The plant is oomposed of l^aves abaut 
ten or twelve inches kmig, and one braad; it 
hea^a no flowers. A decoctioH of the leavoB i» 
considered as an excellent diaaalvent of thd 
poagulated fa^ood in severe contusions»; it is 
beiieved to be dficadous in affectiona oS the 
visoera, when ulceration has taken placiß^ by 
evacuating the pur^i\t matter ; it i» also gi^eiu 
in the faUing sicjcne^«. There artJ twa vari^tie» 
of this plant : the leaves of the o^e aj-e green ; 
this is copsidered inelBcacious, and is qa^led 
the female ; the other beara leave^ of a brow» 
colour, is called the male plante and i» the qn^ 
uaed. 

Another medicinal herb, whioh is IbuQd in 
.tljiis and the neighbouring provincesi is the 
^nchimali; it grows in temperate parts, aud 
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tesembles the herb of the same . name whick 
grows in Chile. A decoction of it is drunk in 
cases of severe . contusion, if it be sospected 
that coagulated blood, or lymph, be lodged in 
the intestines, and in gonorrheas it is used to 
promote the discharge, and prevent strictures. 
The inhabitants of Conchueos are said to be 
less civilized than those of the neighbouring 
districts; there is some reason for this asser- 
tion ; they are indeed more uneouth and less 
kind in their manners. There appears tö be a 
certain degree of licentious independence in 
their behaviour, and more robberies and mur- 
ders are committed here than in any other part 
ofSouth America : however, a stranger. is gene- 
rally treated with respect. When at Gorongos, 
which is certainly the most disagreeable town 
I ever entered, I went to purchase some snufF — 
the shopman was asleep, and I awoke him, at 
which he became so enraged, that hejumped 
from his chair and Struck at me ; I ran into the 
Street, and the man foUowed me, swearing 
most lustily, and threatening to strike me ; but 
a person who was passing stepped in between 
US, pushed back the shopman, and clapping his 
breast with his band, he said, with me, with me, 
that gentleman is a stranger, con tnigo, con migo, 
tl sefwr es forastero. Finding myself thus unex- 
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pectedly relieved, I left my cbampion to settle 
matters as well as he could^ and hastened to 
the house of the parish priest, cura, where I^ 
as usual, had taken up my tempotary residepce. 
Ina few minutes my friend, though entirely 
iinküowü to me, made bis appearance, and m- 
quired what qüantity of snuff I wanted; on 
being informed, be immediately went to fetch it, 
and would not admit of any return for bis kind- 
ness and trouble, except my tbanks. 

During my stay at Corongos» tbe cura re- 
lated to me several anecdotes conceming bis 
parisbioners, one of wbicb was tbe foUowing. 
Tbe titülar saint of tbe town is Saint Peter> 
and on tbe day of bis festival an image x>f a 
natural size is carried in procession tbrough tbe 
principäl streets; wben, on bis return to tbe 
cburcb, he arrives at the corner of the plasa> 
the inhabitants of tbe upper and lower part of 
the town place tbemselves in two rows, having 
large heaps of stones at their feet, and not un- 
frequently tbe boys and women stand bebind 
them with a supply in baskets. Tbe carriers 
of the image rest bere for a few minutes, 
and then run towards the church in a sort of 
gallopping procession ; but tbe moment that 
the Saint enters the plasa, he is assailed by 
volley s of stones from each side, and pursued 



te ^e ökWrch doöt. If tbe mM enter tbe 
<^irrch vrinh HA» liead oü hii^ diouldets« it augure 
a bk4 yeüfy feilitr^ of tbe harVeM, death of 
eattte, and öther calaimties ; but if tlie con- 
triäi-;^ hap^n, whM is generaHy the CMe, tktt 
augäty is ^üite ttotiged ; aod if fbe fiished b« 
kfifockied out of Ins band likewis^, eteiry j^od 
tbing is expected im äbundance durinfg tbe year. 
After tbe decai^itatiot^, a äcuffle enöued för tbe 
possessio!! of fbe bead, belween tbe iababitants 
of tbe two berrrws, or ward« of ibe town, in 
wbicb tnany bones are brekeii> ai^d geAerally 
twö or tbree liv^es are los(t. Tbe vitftors carry 
off tlie bead in triumpb, and» like tbat of a üi^le- 
iBLctör, ji^tace it ün tbe top of a bigb pole^ äixd 
pretend tbat it averts au damäge tbdft migbt be 
done to tbetn by ligbtning, wbile tbe ofeber balf 
of tbe town, tbey say, receives i^ bene^ 
iThe cura told me tbat bis predecessör bad en* 
dea vonred to do away veitb tbis irrdigious pra<e* 
f ice, and wrote to a früend at Litofav to ebargtt 
tbe scalptor not to finisib tbe new beiad ht Siäint 
Peter, boping tbat if ötae year pasi^d witböut 
sncb impiety, the practice wouM be reliö-^ 
^iiisbed ; but, to bis great snrptise, <hi tb<s 
30tb of June, tbe indrans informed bim, tbat tbe 
{>roceission would täke plaice in tbe eveniftg» 
for wbieh purpose Üiey bad dressed -an imag^ 
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öf th^ Yir^n Mätf irk ite p.rm^Bt6 :gI Saint 
l^eter, änd that idbe looked very much like the 
i^aitit, but rätbeiC y^uüger^ aisr she had no beard« 
Tbe pröcesdion took place ; blit^ tö the disap* 
{lomtmeht of the inhabitäntd) th^ female apostle 
entefed the church With her head öh her shouU 
äers, änd fmm that time dhe wad ealled Our 
Lady of the Miräck. 

la th:e year 1817> t^dk £nglishiddn> gent 
from Pasco by Mi-. Tfevelhlök, whö aftervrards 
foUowed With lh& intetitieä of wofking sorae of 
the silver mities in €ondhucoB> were murdered 
by th^ir guides at a place cälled Pdk> s€t(k This 
Irorrid act was petpett-ated by crushiog their 
iieads wiih two large stones> äs they lay aftleep 
on the gf ound ; the murderers were men whö 
had come with theni from Pasrco* 

It is a well knöWH fäbt> that many young 
Gonchircam>3 go to Lima> aftd enlist in the 
anny, fi)r tiie purpoi^e of obiaining possessioil 
of a mttsket, and then desert with it oti th» 
£rst opportunity that offers; itideed there is 
scarcely a white family in the proviüoe that is 
not possessed of oüe or more öf these müskets. 

I have observed^ tbät those persoüS who are 
Bmployed in the mines in South America arft 
generally the tnost vile characters ; they bei^öme 
inared to every kind of .vicei and as they fora 
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a kind of body > or rather banditti, they almost 
defy the arm of justice^ and deny the power of 
the law. This may in some meäsure accöunt 
for the character of the Conchucanos ; many 
mmes were formerly wrought by them, but 
since the discovery of Pasco and Gualgayoc, 
which produced more ore, and of a very supe- 
rior quality, the miners of Conchucos have 
resorted to them, abandoning their own less 
profitable ones ; but they have» unfortunately« 
left the seeds of their evil actions behind them, 
and their example is too frequently foUowed. 

The province of Conchucos might be one of 
the most agreeable in Peru» if the inhabitants 
were but more kind to each other» and more 
happy among themselves. The various climates, 
assisted by the various localities of the soil, 
would produce all the necessaries and all the 
luxuries of life ; for in the small compass of 
fifty leagues» a traveller experiences the almost 

■ 

unbearable heat of the torrid zone» the mild 
climates of the temperate» and the freezing 
cold of the polar regions. 

To the eastward of Conchucos lies the dis- 
trict of Huamalies : it is a very extensive Valley, 
generally very narrow at the bottom» where a 
river runs» which takes its origin at the lake 
ef Lauricocha^ in the province of Tarma^ and ia 
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called the Maranon, as it is considered the 
atream most distant from the mouth of the 
great river Maranon, or Amazons. The tem- 
pefature of this province is very irregulär ; to 
the south it is cold^ as well as on. each side» 
according to the local height of the different 
places^ but to the northward, particularly in 
the parish of Huacaibamba, it is extremely hot 
during the whole year ; and the people are here 
of a miich darker colour> and are often called 
zambos. 

Huamalies produces wheat» barley, maize, 
and the different vegetables, fruits, and pulse of 
the neighbouring provinces. Near to Huacai* 
bamba some coca is cultivated. This is a small 
tree, with pale bright green leaves, somewhat 
resembling in shape those bf the orange tree. 
The leaves are picked from the trees, three or 
four times a year, and carefuUy dried in the 
shade ; they are then packed in small basketsi 
The natives, in several parts of Peru, chew 
these leaves, particularly in the mining districts, 
when at work in the mines or travelling ; arid 
such is the. sustenahce that they derive from 
them, that they frequently take no food för 
four or five days, although they are constantly 
working; I have often been assured by them,' 
that whilst they have a good supply of coca 
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they feel oeither hunger, thirst» nor fatigue^ 
and that, without impairing tbeir health» they 
ean remain eight or teo day9 and night» wilh« 
out sleep. The leaves are almost ia^tpid ; 
but when a gmall quantity oS Unie 19 mixed 
with them they have a very agreeable 8weet 
taste. The natiyes put a few of tbe leavef^ in 
their mouths, and when they become moist, 
they add a ^ttle lime or ashes of the moUe to 
them, by means of a small stick» taking care 
not to touch the lips or the teeth ; when the 
taste of the cocai diminisbes, a small qui^ntity 
üf lime or ashes is added, untU the taste dis- 
appears, and then the leaves are replac^d with 
fresh ones« They generally carry witb tbeoi 
ft small leather pouch containing coea» and a 
small calabash holding lime or ashes ; and ooe 
of tbese men will uadertake to convey letters to 
Lima, a distanoe of upwards of a hwdred 
leagues, without any otber provision. On such 
w occasiQDs they are called che^quis, or chas- 
fueros, aad this epithet is ako given to the 
differejQt conduetors of the mails. Tbe Incas 
had men statioiiied on all the prineipal roads for 
the traosmission of any article belonging to tbe 
looa, who, according to the quality of tbe road» 
bad to carry it to different distances, sope one 
league, odkeirs two, and others three. These^ 
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men were continually employed, and when one 
of them arri ved« he delivered to the one m wait- 
ing whatever he was chargedwith^ andgavehim 
the watchword, chasqui ; this man ran immedi- 
ately to thenext post^ delivered his Charge, and 
repeated chasqui ; and then remained to rest 
nntil the arrival of another. By these means 
the court of the Incas was supplied with fresh 
fish from the sea near Pachacamac, probably 
from the bay of Ghilca, where a village of indians 
employ themselves at present in fishing : it is 
the place to which Pizarro was directed by the 
indil when in search of a good harbour, before 
that of Callao was discovered. The distance 
from this part of the coast to Cusco is more than 
a hundred . leagues, yet so yigilant and active 
^ere the indians, that Garcilaco affirms, that 
the fish ofteu arrived at Cusco alive. The 
communication between the mostdistant parts 
of theempire and the capital was maintained, 
and it is asserted, that by the chasqui news 
could^ be conveyed from Quito to Cusco, a dis- 
tance of six hundred leajgues/ in six days; 
whilein their route they had to cross several 
parts of . the Cordillera, and many rapid rivers. 
This, I think, proves a policy in the ancient 
govemment of Peru, which does not well 
accord with the epithet of barbarians. 
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Large quantities of bark are brought from 

tfae woods to the eastward of Huamalies, and i» 

koown by the näme of the Arancay bark. It is 

considered equal in quality with that called 

Calisaya, from the woods to the eastward of 

La Pas. It is much to be lamented> that the de« 

«truGtion of this invaluable vegetable is making 

great progress, whereyer it has been found ; the 

indians .discover from the eminences where a 

Cluster of the trees grow in the woods, for they 

are easily discernible by the rose-coloured 

tinge of their leaves, which appear at a distance 

like bunches of flowers amid the deep greeia 

foliage of other trees. They then hunt for 

the spot, and having found it out, cut down 

all the trees, and take the bark from the 

bxanches. If the roots sprout again, as they 

generally do, no trees of any large size grow 

up, for they are either smothered by the lofty 

trees which Surround them, or eise they are 

choaked by other young trees» which spring up 

near to them, and are of quicker growth. If 

the govemmient of America do not attend to the 

preservation of the quina, either by prohibiting 

the felling of the trees, or obliging the territorial 

magistrates to enforce the cutters to guard 

them from destruction, before a sufficient popu^ 
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lation will allow of tfaose tracts of woodknd 
becoming personal property, this highly es^ 
teeqied production of the new world will . be 
swept from the cpuntry. After the indians 
have stripped off the bark, they carry it in 

bundles out of the wood for the purpose of 

« 

drying it. 

There is undoubtedly a great loss of the 
medicinal matter of the cinchona or quina, for 
all the bark of the trunks and of the smallet 
branches is left to decay in the woods ; whereas, 
if an extract, or the quinine, were made from 
them on the spot^ these drugs would become 
incomparably more cheap in the European 
tnarkets; besides which, the consumption of 
the trees would be retarded in the same ratio» 
and the useful portion whioh is now lost ac- 
cording to the present system would be pre- 
served. 

In a mountain in this province, called Chonta, 
several veins of cinnabar were discovered, and 
the hope of extracting considerable quantities of 
quickailver from them elated the inhabitänts for 
some time : the working pf the mine, however, 
has been discontinued» but for what reasons 
I could never learn ; the specimens of ore which 
I saw were certainly very rieh. Several silver 
tiunes are wrought in this distriot^ and at cer* 
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tain periods of the year many of the iuhabitants 
attend the lavadtros, and collect the gold. 

. Near the settlement of Llacta is a bed of 
stones, called piedras del aguila, eagle. stones. 
The natives pretend, that one is always found in 
the nest of an eagle, for the purpose of causing 
the female to lay, and that during the time of 
Ovation they become heated, and retaiu the heat 
longer than the egg does, so that when the bird 
leavesthe nest in quest of food, the warmth 
which is retained by the stone is communicated 
tothe eggs, and prevents them from becoming 
addled, and that the first trial of the strength o£ 
the talons of the young birds is exercised in: 
endeavouring to carry the stone. Whether this 
fiction had its origin among the indians or not 
I never could learn; however/ some ancient 
naturalists havexelated the same tale respecting. 
other aetites. 

These stones are found loose, as if thrown 
into a heap; they are of a ferrüginoüs nature,^ 
coDfiposed of black and reddish lamina, and are 
all of them dodecaedrons, although of different 
sizes ; some weighing only a few ounces> and 
others from two to three pounds each. 

The woods to the north abound in exqellent 
timber: there are cedars, a kind of mahogany, 
laurel, and a wood czlled nasareno ; it is very 
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lard, and of a beautiful bright pürple colour^ 
with humerous veins of different shades. 

The wild indians bring from the woods many 
delicious firuits, pine-apples, plantains, .banwas, 
nisperosy mamays, guavas, &c. as well as sweet 
pofatoes, camotesy cabbage palm, palmitos, and 
yucas. 

» A great diflFerence may be observed in the 
character and manners of the inhabitants of 
Huanialies; those who border on Conchucos 
partake of the unruly disposition of their neigh- 
bours ; but the more we ädvance to the north- 
ward, the milder and more kind we find the 
inhabitants ; in the warm climates they are re* 
markably attached to festive sports and rural 
amusements. They were so much delighted 
with some country dances which I taught them/ 
that the sun often peeped oyer the Cordillera 
and convinced some of us that it was time to go 
to rest, while öthers were apprized that it was 
time to go to their work. 

A disease very prevalent in this province is 
the coto, bronchocele, which greatly disfigures 
«ome of the pretty females, and for which they 
possess no antidote. The Subdelegado told 
me, that düring the stay of a detachment of 
troops destined to Maynas; one of the natives, 
who had a very large coto, offended a drummer, ' 
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wbo drew his sword and gave the man a severe 
cut across the neck ; it happened that he re- 
oovered, when he applied to the commanding^ 
offioer for some remuneration for his loss of 
wages 'during the time that he was unable to 
work ; the drummer was called, and observing 
that the man was freed from the swelling on his 
throat> very wittily remarked, that he was wil- 
ling to pay bim for his loss of time> if he would 
pay him for performing an Operation which had 
relieved him from a disease, that would other- 
wise have accotnpanied him to bis grave. 

While in Huamalies I was twice entertained 
with the representation of the death of the Inca. 
The plasaor Square had a kind of arch erected 
at each corner, adomed with plate, flowers» 
ribbons, flags made of handkerchiefs/and what- 
ever could be collected to omament them ; under 
one of these sat a young indian, with a crown on 
bis head, a robe, and other emblems of monar- 
chy ; he was surrounded by his coyas or prin» 
oesses, who sang to him in the Quiohua language. 
Presently several indians came running from the 
öpposite Corner of the plasa, and after prostrat* 
ing themsel ves» informed the Inca of the arrival 
of the viracochas, white men» or children of the 
sun. At this time drums and trumpets were 
heard^ and Pizarro, with aböut a dozen indians^ 
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dresaed as-soldiers, made his entry on horseback, 

eaid alighted at the arch opposite to that of tbe 

Inca. An ambassador was now sent to the Inca 

by Pizarrq, requesting an interview, and the 

Prince immediately prepared to visit hiiiu A 

kind of litter was brought» which he entered, and, 

surrounded by a number of indians and his coyaä, 

be was carried to where Pizarro stood, and 

waited for bim. Pizarro first addressed the 

Inca, promising him the protection of the King, 

hismaster; the answer was, the acceptance of 

the promise. Pizarro then told him, that he 

mnst become a Christian, but to this he objected, 

when he was immediately seized by the soldierd> 

and carried to another c^mer of the plasa; 

Pizarro followed him, and ordered him to deliver 

Hp all his treasures; he now took from him 

hk crown, sceptre, and robes,^ and then ordered 

him to be beheaded. The Inca was dragged 

to the centre of the plasa, and laid on the 

gronnd, which one of the soldiers Struck Math an 

axe, and a piece of red cloth was thrown over 

die head of the Inca ; the Spaniards then de*- 

parted» and the Indians began to wail and 

lament the death of their king* 

Although this representation was destitute 
of what may be called tiieatrical beauty or 
elegance, yet the plaintive ditties, j/arabü^ sung 
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by the coyas, particularly after the death of 
their beloved Inca, were, to a feeling mind, su- 
perior to the sweetest warblings of an Italian 
cantatrice. The surrounding scenery, the view of 
the Cordillerasy the native dresses, the natives 
themselves, and the very earth which the Inca 
had trod on, all seemed to combine to hush the 
whisper of criticism> and were well calculated 
to rouse sympathy and compassion from their 
slumbers — for however they might be opiated 
with misrepresentations, or eneumbered with 
fiction^ they were not bolstered up with flattery 
or hypocrisy. After three centuries have elapsed, 
the memory of the ancient monarchs of this 
country is kept alive by the annual representa- 
tions of the cruel and unmerited death of the 
last of the race ; and I flatter myself that those 
who are the most prejudiced in favour of the 
blessings that civilization has produced since 
the discovery and c:^nquest of this country, 
and its ill. f ated aborigines, by a Christian 
prince, must still confess, that the preachers of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ have sold to them 
the title of Christianity at too usurious a price; 
they have been taught religion by precept, and 
vice by example ; promised liberty in theory, 
and received slavery in reality ; protection, 
prosperity, and tranquillity were pictured to 
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thxim in gmä^ colouni hj tbeiv erofty iumdew; 
but petseeiitiioii ahd degradatioti ha^ b«ea tbfe 
reward of their uMiiapeetiBg ccnfideoce, «md 
tfiey« iKive oisily fo^md tranqniDity in tiie^ grave. 

The €fxiort»kies: cckimpiitted by iäs^ &f'9t 
S^^&iard'fi who arrived iü America wcfte 001^ 
tdlaly uiiaul^bonzed by t&% Spatiisb Mdiiaf cl}^', 
tbey weve «he etiRofct» of their' owtx kist fer 
i4cfae6. fdäbeUa and' her succespoors hav0 heen 
«Mtia)?i4' by a zeal for tfae propagajtioii of the 
ChfistüuT ffi|itii> and ti|e moM eicrnest charges 
respecting religiottHk instviietton and naild treat- 
pttut to thede their inoffisnaiTe aibject» bav^ 
been gi$:en to> qll persona in authorijty i« th^ 
fsmr wwld; anii the same miid spirit {u^eatbec^ 
out ia almost every pageof the J^^^pHäcum d^ 
leyes de Indias. Not only the civil itiagiiAmte 
and the military governor were charged with 
the protection of the Indians, but the bishops 
and other ecclesiastics ; these injunctions are 
set forth in the tenth book of the Rec(h 
pilacion, which points oiit the duty of these 
individuals^ as guardians of the indians, com- 
manding them to defend their jiersons and 
property against any oppression or Usurpation. 
The bishops and other ecclesiastics are by the 
same Recopilacion empowered to inform and ad- 
monish the civil magistrates» in cases of oppres- 
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BioUj and srdme of theni'have refused absölution 
to those Späniards whom they knew to have 
treated the indians as slaves. 

The avarice öf individuals placed at a great 
distance from the personal control of their 
masters is however too violent to be restrained 
by laws and enactments ; and many of the go- 
vernors sent to the new world were as mer- 
cenary and rapacious as their countrymen over 
whöm they presided ; the lot of the '- oppressed 
was never regarded, if put in coinpetition with 
tlieir own private views, which led only to the 
amassing of riches, and of afterwardis retuming 
to old Spain loaded wiüi the gold of America: 
tiiis they often effected at the expence of ineur- 
ring, as they richly deserved, the curses of the 
Americans. 
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CienuBl Mode of TiaTeUing from Lima to the diflerant Provinoes» Britisii 

Manu&ctures fit for the last Provioces TÜited Geoeral Character of the 

inKttiAan t« »Animeia in 'thePnmJMeB of HuaSas, Cantanibak Cencfan- 

eoßy and Hnamalie8........Pagi er Puma ..„•UGnimn**M»Vucacba...... 

Comadrejä Ardillas Gato Montes Aloo.^... Llama*<****PaooM...« 

Haanaoo ....'..yicana**.*..Mulita Birde......CoDdor Vegetabie Pio« 

doctiotts Mineral ditto. Aatiqaitie8......*Di8eiiae8 and Reaiedies>*M««. 

^ HydrD]^ofal& 

DüRiNG my stay in Huamalies, the news 
of the iovasion of the province of La Plata^ 
by the English, arrived ; this induced me to 
retum to Lima, instead of travelling through 
the country to the ilorthward, because I knew 
that in the capital I sbould be less suspected 
by the government, than by the petty governors 
and magistrates in the inland towns. Before I 
quit the.subj^ct of the foregoing chapter I shall 
however. make afewgeneral observations. 
. . . The total absence of inns, or any similar 
establishment on the roads, or in the towns 
and villages, would present to an English tra- 
veller an ,almost insurmountable obstacle ; and 
as this country is now (1824) likely to be fre- 
^uented by many.of my countrymen, I think 
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it will not be uninteresting to those who may 
stand in need of some information, nor unen- 
tertaining to the public at large, if I give a con* 
eise description of the goaeral mode of travelling 
in Peru, 

If a resident in Lima wish to go to any 
öonsiderable disttdlce from tue capital, tiie best 
piauheGaGL pur4Hie is to inquira at.th/e tambos 
for reqüaSy mules, wbich are from the couütry 
he intends to viait, and agree with Üie muleteers 
or carriers for the ttumber of mules he may 
want. With an eye to comfort, the traveller 
Vßxnat prolride himself with a mattress, bedding^ 
apd an almaufres^ leatber bag, already dcscribed^ 
m^cieütly krge to holdi besidös the bed^ bis 
Ureariiig apparel^ because tfae cairgo wduld be 
otherwise too light. 

I always formed anotheir I6ad with a trusk, 
oontsuning lineo, bodcs^ ahd writiitg materiah ; 
ilso ä canteen, holding two or thrde miül pamy 
t»üi vinegar, tsßli, Bpiees, sugar, coffee, tea, 
knives and forks, spooas^ ftc«» aod thui equip^ 
ped^ having a good poncho, saddle, äl m^ del 
pmsj bridle and spurs, a traveller haa littlc to 
a()prehend from the want of imis. The {daa I 
usually foUowed was^ to go to tme df the pria^- 
cipal houses in the toWn or village, and to adt 
if I coul4 xeniatn tfaere during my atay in that 
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place ; tlns request was never denied me> and 
tune times t>ut of ten I bare had itothing t6 
fieif, Wlth the addittoa» petiiaf»» of letters of 
recomaraadation^ ot ktbd messaf ea, to persi»ui 
residitig uk tfae town or village to wiuch I wai 
Ifoiag. If it happtoed to be from one cura t6 
aootber« I was not tbe less pleased« becaase 
their sooiety in such places is geoeraUy tfae best^ 
iad tbeir fare iit certainiy oot tbe worst. It 
is mucfa tö be feaf ed^ tbat the politicai ctMugeB 
likely to tskt place in South America will b^ 
iaiinical to the geoeral feeliiig of kospitality la 
Üie inhabittots; oivilization will teach tibem 
tefinements superior to sutb barbarous prae« 
tices. 

The locality of Huaran, as I iacn Idfeadhf 
obserred» is admirably well calcutated föv mM^ 
caatü* speculatioHs : tiiis toWn oiigbt Q(m^tüt6 
tba geBei:&l märt for the Bäle of European manu-» 
fiifituted goodli, as well as for the pufchtsa of th6 
pa^oduce of tfae provinces of Huailas> Gaitatambö» 
Cioachutes» Huamalies, Piatas, and patt of 
HmiaacfaucoB. Amofi^ European saleaMö 
ftianufactures itey be oouattd broad dothü^ 
Marse wooltea cloths^ b<xth Single tod double 
widtbs ; iinens» such as common Irish, or imita^ 
tüte of Genoan piatälas and sheeting; i^an 
dudi fortroirsai:s> and «oioe kwn resttibfin^ 
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French linen» esiopillas; narrow libbons from 
lialf an inch to an inchr broad ; some silks .and 
velvets ; cottons of all* descriptions, both white 
and coloured, particularly if an Imitation of the 
tocuyos were sent; these are yard-wide un- 
bleached cottons, having the thread more twisted 
than is generally practised, and velveteens, 
piain and corded ; broad flannels, green, red 
yellow and brown; hosiery, both cotton and 
wooUen; cutlery, bone-hafted knives with 
Boints are in considerable use, and large common 
scissors for sheep-shearing, as the natives are 
unacquainted with the kind of shears used 
in England ; hardware, such as pots and 
J)ans; these last öught not to be flat-bottom- 
ed, but deeper in the middle than along the 
sides, with two small rings instead of a handle; 
braseros from eight to twenty-four inches diame- 
ter, and from three to five inches deep,,ac- 
cording to the size, with three feet, and two 
iarge rings to carry them with ; those used in 
the country, and their. use is universal, are of 
copper, principally manufactured at Lambaye- 
que, but they are very clumsily wrought, and 
sellyery high; Substitutes of iron and brass 
yrould find an extensive sale ; but they ought 
to be as light as is possible ; copper and bell- 
aaetal paus, holding from two to thirty gallons 
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each^ are articles in great demand; chöcolate 
pots of brass, copper, or iron, holding fröm 
one to three quarts^ would also find an extensive 
Säle ; paper of a quality similar to the Spanish 
paper has ä considerable consumption^ as it 
is used for making segars; bot wo ve paper is 
always rejected, because its softness induces 
the natives to suppose that it is made of cotton, 
the smoke of which they consider injurious. * 

The produce of these provinces is, for the 
Lima market, cattle, sugar, bayetones, tacuyos, 
coarse stockings, ponchos, bordillos, jerga^ 
sweetmeats, tobacco, some timber for particular 
uses, cheese, which * is of an excellent quality^ 
butter, and other minor articles ; forexporta^ 
tion, bark (cinchona)of Arancay, wool, hides, 
and the precious metals. 

The inhabitants of these provinces are indus-* 
triousr and generally speaking kind and hos- 
pitable; among the indians poverty is very 
visible, and the shyness which they show to 
white people who artive at their huts, rancho^y 
may be attributed to several causes — the uni- 
versal oppression which they. experience from 
the whites — their abject State in society — ^their 
incapacity of affording any accommodation to 
travellers — and their ignorance of the Spanisit 
language : — all these contribute in some degree 
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to riswier the acomtioD of inviacibfe stupidkjß 
as Vlloa says, apparently triie ; but if an indiaii 
i» ia what may he- termed eaay cireamataneeiB; 
thiMigh, alas! this verjr larely occma^ he is 
equally kiiu}, generous^ and hoapitable with tiif 
erec^eflk or Spaniatds. 

Among the animals indigenous to the new 
worldv the lion, so callAd by the S|)aAiards, by 
the PeruTians pagi, ai^d by some othem the 
pum(9i is ibund in the mountaiaQu^i parts of the 
f^enaentioned provinee«» L have alraadji, 
wfaen speaking of the proTince of Conception» 
giTien a^desoriptioa of this animal^ together with 
tha defwedations it commits, and tha raannar of 
kilUng it. The habits of the puma in Peru af e 
^miiar to. those of the s^une antmjEd in Chile; 
any further descriptii« therefore becomes 
mmeoeaaary; 

The name of puaKi was gtven by tha aaoiaat 
J^Bravians to mme of tfaeir most illuaibriou» famir 
lies, whose descendants^are still calledCaciquaa^ 
it seema aa if ther e wäre two oidens of diatine^ 
tioD among them, bearing the titlea of the p^s^rtir 
ßular attributes of the puaia and tha G<»9dor. Of 
thaBafatniliea the unfortuaate Puma*<oagua, or 
lord;of tiu» brave liop, wasa Caeiqae; Oo^ui*- 
pmoa^ lofdx)f the sävcer üon^ ia another; of tha 
caudiur heraare the families of Aott^eunturi tba 
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great condor, Cuntur-pusac, :of. eight , conders^ 
and Condor-canqui, ccmdor by e^cellency,.or 
tnaster of the Order ; thislast Camily resides in 
the province of Cax^tambo. 

The. OSO, ovticumariy so calied by the.iiidians» 
is a .bl^ck bear, which frequents the mopntaiaT 
ouß^parts of these districts. I pevei' saw but 
one domesticated ; it stood two feet five inches 
high». and was four feet nine inches long, ttüe 
forehead f!at> muzzle y ellowish, two fawn CO7 
loui:^ Spots, above the eyes, and a larger pne 
on the breast ; the für black, long, and smooth ; 
the small teeth placed behind the canine^teeth. 
The indians are more afraid of this animal than 
they are of the puipa, and relate niany extraor- 
dinary tales about its ferocity ; however 1 nevec 
•knew an individual who had ever seen itattack 
a h^msm being, nor could I obtain any correct 
accpiint of a person being attacked by it. The 
natives hunt the ncumari with the same dogs 
witU which they chase the puma, and the stuffed 
sHi^s of these animals often adorn the cprridprs 
of the farm houses ; the indians eat the flesh of 
the puma— that of the bear I have tasted, and 
found it, very delicate. The bear usually feeds 
W wild fruits and roots, and is destructive to 
the crops of potatoes and maize. It seldom 
leaves thp mountainous parts of t];Le country, and 
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when chased will f oll itself down the sides of 
the dteepest mountäins to elude its pursuers. 

The viscacka mhabits the higher raüges of 
the mountains, and feeds principally on the 
moss which is nearest to perpetual snow : it is 
easily domesticated, and the heat of the valleyÄ 
does not seem prejudicial to its health. This 
animal very muöh resembles ä hare in its shape^ 
but it has a bushy tail as long as that of a cät ; 
the body is covered with Very soft hair ofä white 
and ash colour^ which is as soft as silk ; it Was 
formerly spun by the indians, and made into 
cloth for the use of the Incas : thus it was the 
toyal ermine of Peru; The flesäi of the animal 
is very savoury, and is considered a great 
delicacy. 

The comadrejay weasel^ is found in different 
parts of these provinces; it is about nine inches 
}ong, not including the tail, which is long and weH 
covered with hair ; the body is round and very 
slender, covered with short softish für, of a pale 
yellow colour, except uoder the throat and on 
the breast, where it is white ; its legs are short 
and thick, and its töes armed with sharp claws. 
This animal is remarkably active, runs very fest, 
lind seems almost tofly when it jumps; it is very 
destructive to poultry, which it kills, and sucks 
theblood; it is also a consiant customerfer 
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eggs. Whjeni the natives kill one, which but 
«eildoin happeos.^ they preserve th$ skin whole> 
and usei it for a purse. 

The ardillas, red aquirrels^ bave a red stripe 
along the back ; their sides are grey, inclining 
to white near the belly> which is. itB$l{ beaüti^ 
fuUy white. This species is often: found in the 
colder regioDs of the$e provinqes : it feeds bn th^ 
3eeds, a])d soqietimes on the buds of . the moUe 
aad espino, called here hmrango ; it forms i\» 
balHtation in a hole among the rocke, which it 
fumisheg with leaves, moss, apd WQpl. The 
grey ßquirrel is larger than the red ; some of this 
species are almost blaqk^ which the natives fancy 
are young ones, calling the lighter coloured 
canosos, gtey haired* These generaUy ehoos^ 
the Valleys or warm cUmates» and make their 
nests in hollaw trees ; they are very destructiv^ 
to manijf or ground nuts/^plunder the plantations 
and gardens of them, and carry their bpoty tQ 
their nests. They sometimes go in badies 09 
marauding excursions, and if a river oppose 
their progress, they embark on pieces of wood 
or the bark of trees, and cross it. I have 
been assured at Pichiusa> that if the current 
drifts them down the river, they will dip their 
tails in the wäter» so as to form a rudderi and 
thus isteer their fragile flotillas to the opposit« 
9hore. 
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The mbuntain cat, gato montes, is found fe thc 
proviiice of Huamalies, in the Woods liofdeiring 
on the Maranon; it is aboutthfee and a- half 
feet long, the skin is of a dirty yellöw colour, 
with black Spots and stripes; the male has a 
black stripe running fröm between the eärs 
albng the back. This small tig^r is ex- 
tremely beautifxil, but' it is very savage; how- 
ever it never attacks ä man, and seldom 
äölests the horses or hofned cattle ; but it söme- 
times leaves the woods, and visits the^farms on 
the mountains in search of sheep and goats. The 
Opossum, called by the natives mudä muca, and 
a species of äfmadillo,' called mülita; fröm the 
leiigth of ils ears, are föund in the vdleys '; also 
a field rat of a dark bfown colour, having the 
tail rather club-shaped and somewhat fiattened : 
the flesh is considered very delicate eating. 

The alco is the constänt companiön of the 
indians : it is a dog of a middlihg staturb, of a 
black colour, the bcMiy covered with wöoUy 
hair, except on the breast and tail, where it ia 
stiffand straight. They bark on the approaich 
of any noide, and will defend their charge, whe- 
ther it be the horse or cattle, against men or 
beasts of prey. Two kinds of these dogs are 
known here, the one just tnentioned, and another 
stnaller one, aboüt the size of a lap dt>g, which 
the indians frequently carry. They seldom or 
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n^erbwk^ *which circumstance perhaps gave 
rise to the origin of the assertion, that ** the dogs 
of South America do not bark." The large alco 
is calied thegua inChile^ and the small one 
kütko. 

AmoDg the indigeüous quadrupeds of Peru, 
the spiecies of camel; by the Spaniards calied 
camero$de la tierray demand the attenticm of a 
traveller. Theäe adimals in many respects re- 
semble the camel of the' old continent» but dilBer 
from them materially in others. They are 
less in size/ but ofamore elegant form; they 
have a small head without horns, but a lärge 
tuft ofhair adöms the forcjhead; a very long, 
slender neck, well proportioned ears, large 
^roünd füll black eyes, a short muzzle, the Upper 
lip inore or less cleft ;' the body is handsomely 
türüed, the ^ legs * long- aiid rather slender, the 
feet bipartite ;> the covering of the body is a 
mixture of hair and wool, in different pröpor- 
tions, according to the kind of animals.' 

■ The lower jaw öf each is fumished with six 
incisors, two cdnine teethand several grinders ; 
the Upper jawwith grinders only. Under the 
skin the body is covered with fat, somewhat like 
the bog and the polar animals, intended by na- 
ture to preserve a necessary degree of warmth, 
because these animals inhabit the cold regions 
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of the GcH^Uera. They are all mmiiuttiiig» jaind 
have four ventricles ; the second» which ia com^ 
posed of two, coatains a number of cavities 
calculated for a deposit of water. TJ^e ammals 
are retromingents ; the time of gestatioo ia 
about twenty-two weeks^ and thß fämale aeldma 
briDgs forth more than on^, which she ^uckleSi 
haviDg two teats and an ^bundance of milk* 
They have a callous covering on the breast 
or stemuiTX, on which they fall, when recliningi 
either to sleep or to receive a bürden ; this BubV 
stance appears to be destined to defend the part 
against any injunöus contusion ainong die rocks; 
when sleeping they have their legs completely 
folded under the belly, and they rest on the 
breast. Their only meajis of defence is an 
ejection of viscous matter from the mouth> which 
some persons pretend acts as a. caustiö» pro- 
ducing small pimples, and a spacies of psora, 
but this is false. 

The varieties are the Uama» paco, or alpaciu 
guanaoo> and vicuna, or vicugna. The $ize of 
a full-grown llama is as foUows : — 

Ft In. 

HeigHt ^m the bottom of the foot to top of ihe ahonlda« 5 6 

Fram the fintvertebre in the neck to the point of the ossacro 6 S 

From the point of the Upper lip to that of the cranium 1 1 

FromÜienrBt ^ertebre of the neck tothelast 8 S 

He^;ht from the base of the foot to die spine of the os sacro 3 6 

heoffii of the oallonly on die atemum , ••. T 

Breaddi of ditto * 1 

ThicknesBofditto ^ Oi 

Lengdi of die penis ••.....• 1 3 
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The Uäfoisi is by far the bandsomest aiid inoat 

majeAtic animal of the fbor ; in its portly ap- 

pearance it is somewhat like a stag, but the 

gracefulness of its swan-like neck, its small head, 

and mild countenance add much to its beauty. 

The colour of the Uama is generally a pale 

bright brown, but some are nearly white, others 

black, and others mottled. The wool is coarse, 

but very abundant on the body, and precludes 

the necessity of using pack-^saddles. Nothing 

can exceed the beauty öf a drove of these 

animali9> as they march along with their 

cargoes on their backs, each being aboat a 

hundred pounds weight, foUowing each other 

in the most orderly manner, equal to a file of 

soldiers, headed by one with a tasteMly onla^ 

mented halter on his head, covered with Bmal 

hawks' bells, and a small streamer onhishead: 

thus they cross the snow*coyered tops of theCor- 

dillera, or-defile along the sides of tiie mountaina 

This sight is peculiarly interesting to a strangeiv 

and has in it what may be justly conudei%d as 

something characteristic of the oomitry, wiiere 

the mountainous tiracts are ill calculated for the 

Service of horses or even mules. Indeed, the 

animal itself seems to partake of the docility of 

its driver ; it needs no whip nor spur to urge it 

onward ; but calmly paces on to its destination. 
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Its only rneanfi of defence, as before meationed, 
is to spit in the face of its oppressor; if top 
heaviiy laden ;with, what it kneeled to receive, 
it will refuse to rise until relieved of part of its 
load. 

The pacoor aIpa;ca.of Peruis the chimLüequ^e 
of Chile : it differs considerably from the Ua,- 
ma — ^its head is rounder, its legs^are shorter 
and thicker, and the body möi:e plump; the 
skin is of a darker colpur, and the hair much 
longer. and softer: like the ilama it is used ^& a 
beastof burd^n^ kneels to receive it» and lied 
down if it be too.heayy. The paco bears mc^re 
resemblance to a sheep than toa stag» and from 
its great apparent strength seemsbetter calcu7 
lated to be used as a beast of bürden^ tban the 
llama ; but it is not so docile and tractable; it 
will not follow the captain or leader, but: gene.- 
rally requires to be led with a string, pa3sed 
through a small aperture mäde in the.ear.;-—* 
nor isit more sure-footed on the ridges :of the 
monntains; The pacos vary in colour more 
than the Hamas. 

The names bf these two kinds are derived 
fromalppaco— rbeast of the country ; and Uamsr 
caQi^-tfaat of bürden/ which the Spaniards 
translated into camero» sheep. It appears both 
from the names of these two varieties^as weU 



IM ftöa Oif ditftßö^ A<xmt% ftsüddoval, and dih«r 
8päni0h writer») thait tbey wert doraesticäted 
before the arrival of tbe Spalidards^ yet tbe 
bre«di» Eave never been taixdd, nor will tbcfy 
ttingley for a yidry visible avemoü extstl hkh 
tmen theUft^ whicb, with tbe strikieg tüfferencö 
fat Htmt co0structio& and appöanrance^ indaces 
tue to bdtove them to be diffefemt species. Tbey 
Ate c^teiuly möt^ atike tbrn» tbe vieuoa and tbe 
biiattaec^, or to either of tbose ; so tbat Buffon 
dcnd Littt)9eiift -wer^ Wide of the trutfa wbeü 
tbey asserted, that the llama and tbe ricnia 
wereof" tbe dam^ speciii^f and eqoaUy ao with 
rBBpect to tbe paco and the buanaieo; 

The shape of the buanaco^ is yery di^redt 
li-om that of the p^C€h>^the back of tbi» >s 
Mtaigbt, i^ite thait of tbe Ibntier is hmaiebed 
e^r arcfaed-^the one being proper fot a beast of 
burdenv the öl^er quite iioproper. The beight 
of the buanaco, ffotn tbe fcfre feot to tbe ^ of 
the Shoulder^ i^ sete^ inekes kB» than f? om tbe 
bottom of tbe bind feet to the top of the funffp of 
OS sacro, on wbich äceoünt, v/keti pursoed i>t 
immediately descend^ the mo^^^tfliaitis, leaping 
Uke the buck or the deer ; wböreas» the other 
fbree speeies alwayg etideavönr to anpcend tho» 
mountains to escape the pnTdtrit The buan^ 
acoft are of a dark brown colow, incbning to 
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white under the belly/ where the hair ia coarse 
and shaggy. The forehead is rounder than that 
of *tbe paco> the nose more poiated and black, 
the ears straight like those of a horse» the tail is 
Short» and tumed back like that of .the stag^ 
This. species seems more inclined to freqüent 
warmer regions than the other three, and leaves 
the mountains for the Valleys» particnlarly in the 
Winter season. The huanaco is naturally gentle» 
and eäsily domesticated ; , biit this is rarely at- 
tempted» for in such a State itis of yery little 
use to its owner. i 

, The vicuna is the smallest species; it is about 
the size of a goat» the back less arched than 
the huanaco's» ; the neck slender» and about 
twenty inches long. The body is covered with 
a remarkably fine soft wool» of a pale, brown 
colour» which is sometimes woven; it makes^aii 
exceedingly fine cloth» but it can only be used 
in its native colour, or when , dyed darker : 
very fine hats are dso manufact^red of itin 
Lima and other places. The vicuna seems 
to abound most in the Cordilleras» in about 
eighteen degr^es south latitude. . 

The Uama is now never found in a wild 
State, and the paeo very seldom ; the huanaco 
is rarely domesticated, and the vicuna scarcely 
cver, owing partly to its natural timidity, and 
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feo the effect wtiich a warm' climate has on it, 
often producing a kind of mange, of which the 
animal dies. As already mentioned, the hua. 
Baco leäves the cold regiöns during the winter, 
but the yicuna never, alWays preferring to live 
among the snow and the ice. All the four spe- 
cies like best to feed on the ichu thät grows at 
the elevation of fourteen thousand feet above 
the level oif the sea, even in eighteen degrees 
of söuth latitude. The huanaco is caught- with 
dogs and the laso, or with a slmg; this is made 
of a Strip of leather fire or six feet long, to 
each end of which a stone weighing about two 
pounds is fastened ; the huntsman takes one of 
tbiese stones in his band, and whirls the other 
round his head, then throws it at the legs of the 
huanaco he has singied out, which becoming 
entangled with the rope, the animal falls; The 
Vicüiias being remarkably timid; fly to the 
möuntains, and it becomes impossible to foUow 
them ; so thatfor the purpose of catching them 
'several persons assembie, and take the side of 
a mountain above the place where the vicünas 
are seen feeding, and then descending, drive 
them into a ravine, where they have previously 
jstretched a line with some rags tied to it ; on 
ajpproaching this the affrighted änimals collect 
into a Cluster, and are generally all caught and 
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\il\^ fot the 9ftke of their lyoal ; Um is tkcHt 
nboni ; but the akma aie token off, and sent to 
market. 

Th^ meat of the Uama aod alpaca ia aftcn 
j^rked and aold ; but it is eoaree and dry ; thaC 
of th^ youDg huftnaco^ howevcr, is very good, 
swd th^t pf th^ viounia i$ equal to tke fiMSI 
vepiBon. 

The wool of the Uama and the huanaoo 19 
Quly applicable to very ordinary purpfoses ; but 
that of the paco is manufactured into the most 
b^autiful blankets, wbich are as soft as silk-r« 
that of the vicuaa is used as already meu*« 
tioaed. 

The nitUila a^d qmriqvincho are caught in the 
temperate and hot Valleys of Huamalies; the 
former ia the e^bt-bauded armadillo ; it i& called 
muUta, or little mule, on account of its long 
ears, which resemble those of that animal ; this 
apecies is about eight inches long. The quiri* 
quincho is sometimes called boh; it is the 
f^ighteen-banded armadiUo» and is about thirteen 
inches long from the snout to the end of thetail 
The bands are compoaed of a shell or Shells lying 
transversely on the npper part of the body, form^ 
ing a kind of cuirass, of a greyish oor lead cc^our ; 
the bottom part of the hody is also covere4 witb 
« sheU^ w4 wuted at the side« with the «ppw 
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riiell like tbo w of the tortobe ; tbey bave fow 
feet» Short legs» a pointed snout^ like that of the 
bog, and a tail covered with scalesi like that of 
the lizard tribe. They form holes in the groundi 
in which they bring forth thieir young» three ot 
four every moath, and feed them an fruits ai»l 
vegetables. When pursued, if on the mountainsi, 
they roll themfielves up and fall down the preci- 
picea, thus eluding their pursuers ; buton the 
plains they are easily caught, although they run 
very laat» and always in a straight line ; because 
&eir araiour does not allow them to turn round^ 
except in a circular manner. When taken out 
of the Shell their flesh is very white, with a layev 
pf fat similat to that of a hog. The natives 
dre$$ them in a curious manner; they sepa«^ 
rate the two shells, clean the meat and season 
it with capaicum, salt, onions, and herbs» 
place it in the upper shell, and cover it with 
the underneäth one ; they then stew it in an 
Oven, and it is oertainly most delicious eating* 
The ehildren ofteu twist the inlestines intö 
strings, and form small guitars of the shells. 

The birds in these provinces ^nsiat df seve*" 
nd species of eagles, hawks, falcons, andkitesr 
the gaUinaso, sevtral kinds of wild pigeona, 
finchea, a kind of thrush» blackbiids, and tm 
the borders of the Maranon a great variety oC 
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parrots, but the»e never pass the mountains into 
the Valleys or ravines. The pkqflory humming 
bird, is found In all the warm climates of these 
districts. I have counted five varteties/ and 
have often caught th'em with my hat, when the 
fairy-like creatures have been employed in 
ripping the höney of the plantain flower. 

The majestic condor holds his court in the 
mountainous parts of South America, and makes 
excursions in search of food to the Valleys and 
the coast. Three varieäes inhabit these pro- 
vinces, the largest is called moro moro ; the 
ruff which encircles the neck and back is of a 
dark grey colour ; the latter is prbduced from 
some feathers in the wings of this colour, 
which when folded fall on the back, and form 
what the natives call the cloak; but the short 
feathers on the back as well as the rest of the 
body are of a deep black colour. The male of 
(his species is distinguished from the female by 
a large crest on the head like a crown ; the neck 
being covered with short hairs appears naked, of 
a dark blue colour ; the skin forms folds or curls 
round the neck of thebird, at the bottom of 
which is a ruff of grey feathers, each about ten 
inches long and rather cufled. This bird mea- 
sures from thirteen to fifteen feet from the tip of 
one wing to the tip of the other. 
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Tl^e second variety has^ t&e raff and cloak of 
a light brown or pale coffee colour ; it measures 
from eleven to thirteen feet ; the ' third has 
the ruff and cloak white^ and measures from 
nine to eleven feet ; this variety aböunds most, 
and is the most elegant. i 

Dr. Unanuesays, that in a dissection of this 
bird he found no vessel of communication be-^ 
tween the lungs and the spongy subatance öf 
the sclavicles; and he afiirms that there is no 
communication between the siomach and the 

r 

trachea ; that the superior cavity of the body is 
lined with a delicate transparent pleura» divided 
into several small cells; that the lungs descend to 
the lower cavity of the body, aiid the posterior 
part of them adhere to thespineand iribs, and 
that these are perforated at the union, whicE 
Perforation communicates with the spongy body 
in the inside of them. The texture of the lungs 
is very porous, and when inflated by blowing 
through.the trachea, a quantity:of air escapes^ 
and fiUs the large and small apertures that sur* 
round them, as well as those of the stemüm 
and ribs. 

, From this construction, it would appear,: that 
the bird is endowed with the powers of forming 
a vacuum in a considerable portion of the body, 
to assist in rendering the whole lighter, and thus 
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io eoable it td soar to tbe etxofttiow height of 
Bineteeii thousand feet, wbiere the ati&ösphet® 
is of mucli less density llHan at the eartk's 
surface. 

The beak of the maro m^ro is four iuche» 
long, very thick, and curved ; black at its base» 
and white towards the point The thigh i$ ten 
inches and a half long, tbe leg only six inches j 
the foot is furnidued with fonr strong toes ; the 
middle toe> which is almoi^t six indies, ia 
tenmnated with a: whitish cdrved talon^ two 
inches long; the two lateral toes are not so 
long ; and the three have each thiee jcints ; th^ 
bind toe i& two inches long^ the nail one^ and 
this toe has only one Joint. The tail is esitire^ 
bat amaU ia proportion to the size of the bird» 
The large qnilis in the wings are commonly two 
feet nine inches long, and the barrel more thaa 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. Tbe three 
Yarieties all buUd their nests on the most inae* 
pesfitble diffs, and lay two large white .eggsw 
. The Gondors feed either on carcases, or on 
animab which they theoiselves kill; kmbsaod 
kids always require the care of the ^lepberd 
ac tbe dog ; and calves^ if at a distance 
ifrom the c^ws, frequently become their prey. 
Jhey generally make their firat attack on the 
faead^ and tear out the eyes. I once saw 
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4Some condors attack a cow which had sunk into 
a quagmire and could not extricate herseif; the 
first attack of these animals was on the anus, 
whence they drew out the intestines, and thus 
killed the animal, without regarding the noise 
that we made, as if sensible that we should not 
venture to rescue her from the mire. They are 
so voracious, and will feed to such a degree, that 
they cannot rise from the ground, bat run in 
search ofan eminence whence they can throw 
themselves on the wing. They soar aloft and 
swim in the air without any motion of the wings 
being visible. 

The vegetable productions are wheat, barley, 
maize, pease, beans, lentils> quinua> potatoes, 
camotes, yucas, arracachas, ocas, radishes, 
turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuces, man- 
gle wurzle, beet, apples, pears, guinds, peaches, 
almonds, apricots, grapes, melons, pine-apples, 
plantains, bananas, aud several other equinoctial 
fruits ; the woods are moUe, cedar, huarango, 
alerce, and in the forests bordering on the Ma- 
ranon cascol, caoba, nasareno, with many other 
varieties, and excellent cinchona bark near to 
Arancay. 

The mineral productions are gold, silver, 
mercury, tin, iron, coal, sulphur, qetites, and 
»everal kinds of marble ; but as no quarries have 
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beed wrought, and only some few samples are 
found in the possession of different persons at 
Huaras, Corongos, and in that of various paro- 
chial curatesy the extent of the veins remains 
unknown, as well ad the peculiar qualities of the 
stone. Many other mineral productions, ua- 
known at present, will undoubtedly become 
objects of importance to the geologist» mineralo* 
gist, and cbetnist, now that the revolution has 
secured the independence of the country, and 
scientific individuals may visit it, which was not 
the case when the Spanish colonial laws were in 
fotce. To the botanist and Aorist the same op- 
portuhity presents itself, and South America 
may almost as justly be termed a new world, 
as it was when discovered by the indefatigable, 
ill-rewarded Columbus. 

The remains of antiquity in any country at- 
tract the notice of a traveller ; different indivi- 
duals view them through difierent mediums» but 
all observe them in some light or other ; some 
for their beauty and symmetry, as monuments 
of extraordinary genius and labour ; others as 
merely picturesque, romantic Ornaments in the 
prospect, relieving the dreary, or enlivening 
the interesting scenery ; others search for com- 
binations of features, and endeavour to account 
for the drigin in the imitations; and others 
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mereiy wonder how and fpr what purpose such 
immense labour was undertaken. Notwith* 
Standing this diversity of tastes, all examine, 
smd^each in bis particular province admires ; but 
alas ! though philosophical researches are of the 
highest importance to history, yet in South 
America the monuments which present them- 
selves only serve to evince the intolerant spirit 
of the European nation which invaded this part 
of the new world : a pQople who demolished the 
temples, labouring under th€^ influence of super^ 
stition; and destroyed the palaces and other 
public buildings under the influence of cupidity, 
in search of hidden treasure ; and this with such 
wanton barbarity^, that pnly vestiges remain to 
shew where the workp of nations and of ages 
once stood*— to exact the tear of the surviving 
native» the sigh of the sympathizipg visitor, and 
to reproach the Spaniard and the creole with the 
lawless havoc of their forefathers. 

The remains of the Incas* road, or the military 
causeway, which Humboldt says ^' may be com- 
pared to the finest Roman roads I have seen 
m Italy, France or Spain^'^ passes through 
Huamalies alto, and in some places is perfectly 
straight for more than half a league ; it is gene- 
lally lined with freestone, and evinces the labour 
of an industriouß obedient people> and is scarcely 
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tö be equalled except by the Chinese wall; 
especially if we consider the extent of it, from 
Cusco to Quito, which is a distance of not less 
than seven hundred leagues. It was most pro- 
bably built at difFerent periods, by the Orders of 
the difFerent reigning Incas, as they enlarged 
their conquests ; and the continuation might 
possibly be the first tax or duty imposed on the 
conquered nations. Some parts of this road 
are at the astonishing elevation of twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five feet above 
the level of the sea ; indeed it is almost every 
where so situated, that the marches of the army, 
or the Inca on his passage, might not suffer from 
the hot climates in the Valleys. 

Near to the village of Banos in Huamalies is 
a spring of hot water, where some very capa- 
cious baths were built by the Incas, similar to 
those at Caxamarca, but more extensive. The 
ruins of a large building, called the palace of the 
Inca, are found at a short fiistanee from the 
baths ; it was built of stone, and is like those 
of Canar and Gallo, in the province of Quito. 
The Situation is beautifully romantic; it is 
the summit of a mountain, and commands an 
extensive prospect of the river Maranon, the 
woods and forests to the eastward, and the 
jnountains and Valleys to the westward. The 
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buildiDg can only be traced by the foundations 
and fragments of walls, all of stone, so exactly 
cut, or perhaps ground by rubbing the sides 
together, that the interstices are scarcely per- 
ceptible. It contained several enclosures, which 
were probably a kind of barracks for the army. 
Near to the palace are the ruins of a temple, 
of a circular form, and on the top of two 
mountains, one on each side of the river, are 
the remains of two fortresses, the sides of the 
mountains being divided into a sort of galleries 
one above another; in some parts these are 
formed by building breastworks, and in others 
they are cut out of the solid rock, the breast- 
work being left in the solid stone. The indians 
assert, that a subterraneou» passage under the 
river opened a communication between the two 
fortresses ; and however im probable the execu- 
tion of such a work may appear to modern 
architects, yet the possibility and almost the- 
proof exists in the very astonishing works of 
labour and art execüted by the Peruvians. 

T!he diseases most prevalent in these pro- 
vinces are, pulmonic inflammations, inflamma* 
tory fevers, bicho^ and pasmo. The indians have 
applied the name dolor de costado, pain in the 
side, to the pleurisy. When under the direction 
of a regulär practitioner, the Spanish method. 
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of curiog 18 by bathing the affected part with 
oü, and taking expectorants ; but tbe method 
observed by the indians accords much better 
with the practice in England. They scarify the 
part with a sharp knife> and if the flow of blood 
be not BufBciently abundant, a person api^ies 
his iB0Uth to tbe incisions and extracts the blood, 
this answering all the purposes of ciipping. 
Some whip the side affected with nettles, and 
Aen baihe it with bot vinegar, applying after* 
wards a cataplasm of garlic» onions^ and the 
flour of besms* 

The inflammatory fever ealled iabardiÜo is 
eommon in the bot as well as cold cUmates» 
The curative method adopted by the indians 
may, in its prognostic, be conaidered an im- 
provement on the cold affusion. Some clay is. 
procured, and mixed with water until it acquire 
the consistency of batter, the patient is smeared 
all over bis body with it ; after an hour or two 
an examination takes place, and if the c}ay has 
become parched, and is peeled oflf, death is 
Gonsidered to be the inevitable result ; but if it 
be cracked, and the pieces adhere to the body, 
a favourable result is expected. This is most 
probably the fruit of Observation, as I believe 
Üie science of medicine among such people 
generally is ; but the effect of tbe appUcation in 
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latter case is a copions Perspiration, M^hich 
iß absorbed by the clay, by which an adhesion 
to the cutis takes place, and prevents it from 
falling off; thus the experiment, if not at first 
founded on scientific principles, has been un- 
doubtedly supported by practical facts. 

The iicho is an endemical disease, known 
only in the hot Valleys ; it is an ulcer of a gan^ 
grenous tendency in the colon, and if not at- 
tended to in time is generally mortal. The 
indians use very stiptic injections, and believe 
the origin to be caused by a grub, bicho. Those 
who reside in cold climates, and when in the 
Valleys eat abundance of fruit, are most subject 
to this disease. 

The pasmo is generally brought on by viret- 
ting a wound, or ulcer, with cold water ; it i^ 
particularly prevalent in the hot climates of the 
Valleys ; it is a general nervous convulsion ; the 
first effects are a tetanus, after which the most 
excruciating pains afflict the patient, until te^ 
lieved by death, for no remedy has as yet been 
found öfiectuaL 

The bronchöcele, or goitres, is common in 
ßöme parts of these provinces, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Huacaibamba ; it is a dis- 
agreeable affliction without any known antidote. 
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The Syphilis, as I have before observed^ is 
extremely virulent in the cold climates of the 
interior ; the usual remedies applied are sarsa- 
parilla, guaiacum, and Sassafras» but very sel- 
dom mercury, owing to the dread that the 
natives have of its administration. 

Madness in dogs was unknown in America 
until the year 1803, when it made its appear- 
ance along the coast between Paita and Lima ; 
in 1807 many were affected with it in Lima, 
to the southward as far as Arica, and Arequipa^ 
and to the northward of Lima in the Valleys of 
the interior. Dr. Unanue says, " after having 
coUected all the data, and having consulted 
those of the faculty, and other intelligent per- 
sons who had witnessed the effects, I have 
deduced, 

"Firstly — ^That this spontaneous madness 
originated in the excessive increase of heat in 
1803 and 1804, which caused almost all kinds 
öf animals to throw themselves into the pits and 
lakes to refresh themselves. 

" Secondly — That this disease attacked in- 
discriminately all kinds of quadrupeds, some 
of which, in the most furious manner, tore the 
flesh from their bones with their teeth : several 
men were also affected with Symptoms of hy- 
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dfophobia without häving been bitten by any 
animal. 

^^^Thirdly — ^It was most common among 
dogs ; but some, although apparently affected, 
caused no Symptoms in their bite except the 
ordinary ones ; but from the bite of others on 
their own species, other quadrupeds, and men^ 
the most dreadful Symptoms of hydrophobia 
were propagated. On one of the plantations an 
overseer distributed among the slaves the meat 
of several animals which had died mad, believing 
that the meat was not contagious ; but several 
of the negroes who ate of it died in a State of 
madness. 

*' Fourthly — In the cities of loa and Arequi- 
pa the greatest number of persons died from the 
bite of mad dogs. At loa one dog bit fourteen 
individuals in one night. Notwithstanding the 
advice of the surgeon Estrada, they all refused 
medical assistance except two — the remaining 
twelve died. The method of eure adopted 
was, a caustic applied to the part affected, sup- 
puration was promoted, and mercurial ünctions 
were applied until a copious salivation was es- 
tablished. Professor Estrada says, that forty- 
two persons died at loa, at different epochs from 
twelve to ninety days aftel* they were bit. The 
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Bymptöms were convulsions, oppressiön inthe 
ehest, languor, difficult respiration, horror at the 
^ight of Uquids or any shining substance, atra- 
bilious vomit, and great fury against the nurses. 
After the first appearance of these Symptoms, 
death ensued within about five days/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



XimTeb to th« NorÜi of Lima.. VUlage oT Pativilca Of Hiuurmey..... 

Qf Caaiiia...~.Cottoii Mill Saota......RiTer Santa .Nepena .Farm 

of Motooachi Viaejard Port of Santa Tambo de Ckao„„^„, 

Vini».....Traxitto. Itmerary between Lima and Tniz]Uo,.....Deflcriptioa 

«f TnudUo... ...Buildings lohabitants Ciimate .Commeroe...... 

Jurisdiction. Arms ......Plain de Ckimu Huaca de Toledo,,^. 

TraditiaQ of. Huanchaoo Fort ValleyB of \:himn, fitii^'^nfj and 

Vim Prodactioii8......Road to Cazamarca Contumasa...... Mai^da^ 

leDa......Gold Mines View of Caxamarca Origin of Name of. 

Dcscription of......Biiilding8 Inhabitants ;Arts and Maunfiustnroa 

of. Visit to San FaUo Markst of Caxamarca Trade of...... 

HotBaths Descriptioo o£ 

As soon as the political affairs of South Arne* 
rica rendered it safe for an Englishman to travel 
ünsuspected^ I visited some of the northem 
provinces. I remained at Pativilca a few days» 
and then prosecuted my joumey to Huarmey : 
this is ä small indian village, famous only for 
chicha, which is remarkably strong, eighteen 
gallons only being made from three busheis 
of jora, inalted maize. The next village is 
Casma, where ä consideräble quantity of 
cotton is grown^ and where a mill for sepa- 
ratiag the seeds is established by Don Benito 
Canicova. The machine ry is very simple— ^a 
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large drum or hollow cylinder is put in motion 
by two mules or oxen ; straps pass round this 
drum and round a small wheel attached to a 
fluted Steel cylinder, about half an inch in 
diameter ; in the same horizontal line there is 
another similar steel cylinder: when put in 
motion, the cotton is applied to the steel cylin- 
der s, which drag it between them, separating 
the seeds from it, and these fall down on the side 
next the workmen, while the cotton is thrown 
out on the opposite side. A very powerfui 
screw-press is used for packing the cotton, 
which is generally exported to the European 
market. 

The soil here is sandy ; the climate, owing 
to the Position of the place, which is enclosed on 
three sides by high mountains» is hot, and the 
cotton is very fine ; on this aceount Casma. will 
probably become more populous than it is at 
present^ and a town of more note. The pine* 
apples which grow here are very fine, and many 
pf them are carried to Lima. 

Our next stage brought us to Santa, having 
passed the small hamlet of Huambacho. Sitnta 
19 the residence of the Subdelegado, and capi* 
tal of the district of the same name ; it is the 
poorest in Peru, for when a corregimiento its 
^tribution, repartimiento, amounted only ta 
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twenty-fiye thousand doUars> and its alcavala to 
t«ro hundred. The town is composed of about 
thirty ill-built houses and ranchos ; the old 
town Btood near to the sea coast, and was much 
larger tlian the present one, but it was destroyed 
in 1685 by Edward David, a Dutch pirate; the 
inhabitants afterwards established themselves 
abont half a league further from the coast« The 
King granted to this hamlet the title of dty, 
on account of the gallant resistance which the 
inhabitant« made against David, and particu- 
larly for their having preserved from the hands 
of the pirate a miraculous image of Christ 
enicified, the gift of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and which is still venerated in the new 
church. 

About two leagues to the northward of the 
town is the river Santa ; it rises in the provincei 
of Huailas, and enters the Pacific in 8!" 57' 33'- 
soath latitude. At the mouth it is about one 
tiiousand eight hundred yards wide, and it» 
current, during the rainy season in the interior, 
often fiows at the rate of seven miles an hour ; 
at this time of the year it cannot be forded 
without great risk. In 1795 a rope bridge was 
thrown across it, about a league from the mouth, 
but this was destroyed in 1 806 by an unprece- 
dented rise of the water, which caught the 
bridge and dragged it away. 
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The Valley of Santa contains some good 
farms, which are principaliy covered with lucern/ 
and great numbers of horned cattle are fattened 
here for the Lima market. Some maize is also 
cultivated for the feeding of hogs, the lard of 
which is carried to Lima ; here also they have 
fine crops of rice ; indeed such is the heat, the 
natural dampness of the earth, and the abundance 
as well as the quality of the water (which like 
that of the Nile enriches the soil) used for the 
purpose of irrigation, that three successive 
crops are often procured from the säme seed. 

About six leagues to the eastward of Santa 
is a very neat town^ called Nepena ; the climate 
is far more agreeable than at Santa, and the 
inhabitants are not incommoded with mus* 
quhos, which are very annoying at the förmer 
place, owing to the low swampy ground, where 
they breed in such prodigious quantities, that it 
is sometimes almost impossible to.breathe with- 
oüt inhaling them. Their bite is very trouMe- 
some, and many of the inhabitants, from con- 
tinually scratching themselves, become almost 
covered with an eruptive disease similar to the 
carati at Huaura ; along the coast it is common 
to hear the Santenos called samasos^ from sarna, 
the itch. In the neighbourhood of Nepena 
thereare several sugar plantations and vineyards. 
The farm called Motocachi is famous for pro- 
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tlttcing excellent wine, which in flavour is not 
inferior to the best muscatel of Spain, or the 
frontignac of France. The brandy made from 
the.same grape is also peculiariy delicate, pos* 
sessing all the flavour of the wine ; it is in great 
demand» and is called aguardiente de Italia. 

. The port of Santa has a safe anchorage, and 
is capable of containing a considerable number 
of vessels ; during the time of peace between 
England and Spain many South Sea whalers 
touched here, for the purpose of procuring fresh 
provisions; and considerable business in the 
smuggling line has been carried on. This port 
and town will undoubtedly become more known 
and more frequented^ because its Situation offers 
an easy internation to the provinces which I 
have lastly described, and a saving of upwards 
of a hundred leagues of land carriage to some 
of them. Callao is now the only Puerto abilitado ; 
but the newly-established governments will not 
be so ignorant of their financial interests as to 
suffer it to continue so. 

We left Santa early in the moming, and 
arpved before noon at Tambo de Chao, a house 
built of rushes in a sandy desert, nine leagues 
from Santa ; having refreshed ourselves a little, 
and fed the mules, we proceeded to a small 
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village called Viru, where we halted for the 
night, and on the following däy we arrived at 
the city of Truxillo. 

The following short account of the road from 
Lima to Truxillo will convey some idea of the 
nature of travelling, and the kind of accommo- 
dations which travellers may expect who have 
to visit these countries. Some persons have 
üteras, litters, for this purpose : they are Square 
boxes, with an opening on each side which 
serve for entrances ; a small mattress made to 
fit is placed at the bottom ; this vehicle is then 
fastened to two poles, onei on each side, and 
these are secured oti the backs of two mules, 
on the foremost of which a boy is generally 
placed, to guide the animal. This mode of 
travelling is very disagreeable, owing to the 
various motions cominunicated to the litera; 
the elasticity of the poles causes it to rise 
and fall, while the Steps of the mules make it 
sometimes roll from side to side, and some- 
times it is jerked backwards and forwards ; so 
that a person unaccustomed to this mode of 
travelling is almost sure to experience all the 
effects of a sea-sickness, besides a universal 
soreness in his limbs^ occasioned by the jolting 
of the litter. 
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fm6 Iima%pQhaiieay M«... .ulMgnci^lf Af sinS. 

CSiancay to Huaura 13 ditto 9 of miuL 

Huaura to Pativilca 13 dltto 9 of 6and. 

FatirSca to fiuariney 18 dittö 15 of sand. 

Shmnoßf %o Casma ...« ^ ditto 7 of Mnd« 

Casma to Santa... 19 dltto laofiand. 

Santa to Tambo de Chao 9 ditto 9 of sand. 

l'ambo de Chao to Viru 10 ditto 10 of sand. 

Viru to Truxillo «. .10 ditto Sofsand. 

We have here one hundred and eight leagneis 
of roäd) ^ne-ba)f of whic4i leads threugh af 
Sandy de^rt conntry, the grcater part of which 
muat for ever remain so : this is^ prinoipallj 
(ywing to the total absence of rain, thescarcity 
öf river water, or the impracticability öf Irriga- 
tion ; but wherever water can be procured, the 
iicene is quite different ; comfortable farm houses, 
ffeat villages, and the mostluxurioiis vegetatitm 
Oliven the^iews to the weary ti'aveller; the eye 
loon becomes tired with a drearysandy prospect, 
or with now and then foeholding a few Jeagues 
of the sea coast ; boft it rests wtth pleasure and! 
k refreshed with the prospect of fertile Valleys, 
clothed in the luxurious garb of spring or au- 
tumn— -^where the evergreen sngar-cane, the 
lucern, the hedges, and the ripe crops of grain 
are blended ^ which is the case here durtng the 
greater part of the y ear. 

The city of Truxillo Stands on ä sattdy plafrt 
ittlat. 8" &3% S.; it was founded by Francisco 
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Pizarl'o^ Marquis of Charcas and Atavilloä/ 
the conqueror of Peru, who named it after bis 
native place in Estremadura ; its figure ap* 
proaches to that of an oval, it is surrounded 
with a wall of adobes or sun-burnt bricks, ten 
feet high, having fifteen bastions and as many 
curtain« ; it was erected by order of the Viceroy 
of Peru, Duke de ia Palata. The streets of this 
city cross each other at right anglesin a north- 
east and south*west direction, and are generally 
about forty feet wide. The houses, like those 
of Lima, are generally but one story high; many 
of the fronts are white-washed, and some of 
them fancifully painted. The principal man«^ 
sions have large patios in front» and an arched 
door-way or entrance; the insides are richly 
furnished, but not in the English style; long 
sofas, high tables, and few chairs, having an 
awkward appearancetoa foreigner; the wallsare 
hung with crimson damask, and the sofa and table 
Covers are of the same material, as well as the cur- 
tains and the bed furniture. In many bouses^ 
large paintings of saints, in richly embossed silver 
frames, adorn the walls, and the wealth of 
many of the inhabitants is displayed in a pro« 
fusion of wrought plate. Some of the shops in 
la Calle del Comercio are well stored with Euro- 
pean manufactured goods ; but> as in Lima» ; n^ 
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Display of them can be made for want af Win- 
dows^ a convenient enticement to purchasers 
unknown in these parts of the new world. Al- 
though the streets of this^city are well laid out, 
of a commodious width, and lined with neat 
houses> they are not paved, and consequently 
are very dirty ; some of them are üearly im* 
passable on this account ; indeed the shoes of a 
passeiiger must be fiUed either with sand or dirt; 
The plasa mayor, or great square« is very 
large^ and has a low fountaih built of stone in 
the eentre. On the east side Stands the cathe- 
dral, which is.a handsome building with one 
steeple ; the inside is riohly ornäraented, and a 
great profnsion of plate and other costly articles 
is exhibited on solemn festivals ; but, like all the 
cathedrals in Spanish America, the site öCcn* 
J>ied by the choir destroys the effect which 
Would ötherwise be produced by the high altar 
ütanding in the central nave. This chnrch was 
consecrated in the year 1673, by the thirteenth 
bishop of the diocese, Don Fray Juan de la 
Calle y Heredia. Attached to the cathedral on 
the north side, is the Sagrario or principal parish 
chiirch, although alway s cälled a chapel ; indeed 
it is the chapel of ease to the cathedral, where 
all the parochial duties are performed, without 
interfering with the Choral and other religioud 
Zeremonie» of the matrix. 



. Of^ the opposhe side qf the catbedral i^mA 
the pftlftce of th^ bisbop ; it i$ » Iurgeokl depayad 
biiildiqg, the insidß pf wbich is fitted up mm 
^l:ylepf Antique magpificenoef for etery sucQfiodf 
ing bipbpp b^8 generf^H/ p^rchased the furnUur^ 
whLch belong^ to his predecessor. The palac^ 
bas ap ^pper stpry, which i^ occppied by th^ 
bi^hop and hia domestics ; in the Iower is the 
ecpjesiastica) prisoi^, the differept office^ $tfi« 
bles^^ &c. 

On the north- west side of the pl^sa are the 
palace pf th.e governor» aud the goveramept 
Offices» such a^ thi^ royal treasury ; Ibe caüßnd, 
where the plata pina is melted and stapiped and 
the rpyal ßfth is p^ids alsp tha<t of the aeoretafy 
io the gQvernor. The whp)e rangp qf bpilding« 
has a low a^d me^n 9Lppeara|)pe. The two r^ 
m^iuing sides pf the squaire are fiUed with the 
hou$e$ of private individuals, amppg whioh 19 
that of the Marquis pf Bell^Y^sta, thp oply ti^le 
m Truxillo. 

3eßides the cathedral ther^ are three pvi^h 
johprcheß» Santa Aps^s San Seb^f^ian» apd $an 
Esieban ; five oonventual churches pf Sap FraP«^ 
ciscp» S^ptp Doipingpi Si^p AugpstiPj La Mer-» 
jcedy and the ex-Jfespits ; and two nunneries, thi^ 
b^refopted C^.rmelite3> and Santa Cli^ra« The 
convents are governed by their prelate;!^ wbo 
are subject to their resp^c|iye prPYinpi^P» 10 
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Lama : in'the coU^pe of eX'Je^uHs ». semmäry 
k.e$fcablisbed> andth^coU^Q Of Sa« Carlos ii 
Mkbject to the bt^hop. The nuas of Santa 
Clara are uoder the direotiM ol tbe Fraocbcaa 
prekite, as; belonging to tbat *ordirr ; and the 
Carmeliti96 are nuder tbat of tbeordmvy, tUe 
bishop ;. there is also a hospital msme^d by tb« 
fibtblemitc friars, ■^ 

The iababitants of TruxiUo conaist of a few 
Spaniards, some white ere^ks, indiana, neg^oes; 
and the qastes arisingfrom the mixtureof these^ 
amomitin^in the whole toabouteightthausand 
Bouls. This cily is celebrated as beiog the 
birtb-place and residence of some rery hfuid-r 
some mulatas and otber females of colour ^ in^ 
deed the features of many are very pleaang» 
and the oaste$ remarkably free Irom those stains 
vhioh not unfrequently render the comple^iori 
of colonred people so very disagreeable. Trnx^ 
illo is noted for its Quixotic nobility ; it ia ofteii 
Said, that the body of thia oelebrated Don was 
buried here; I bare frequently aeen in the 
bonse of a mulatto or a «aipbo a fhll-length por^ 
tfüit of the individna}, who by a kiiid of fam 
pas caused them to emerge from thiei Afrioaii 
race, and sable colour^ and of whom they speak 
with as müoh respect as the mautaneses do 0f 
DonPelayq^ ^boae ^escefidahts they allpretidiidi 
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to be, or as any nobleman of England wouid d^ 
of Ptolemy or Alexander, if hefancied that he 
conld trace bis pedigree either to the Egyptian 
astronomer or the Macedonian hero* 

There is nothing pecnliar in the dress öf 
the inhabitants ; the men w^ir their clothes 
nearly in the European style, with the additioii 
of a cloak or a poncho; the females, unlike to 
thöse of Lima, may be < seen in the streets in 
their in-door dresses» but seldom with either 
haty cap, or bonnet ^ their heads being nsually 
covered with a shawL The higher classes, and 
all who cän afford it, have calesas, ä close car- 
riage^ on two wheels, drawn by a male, 6n 
which the coachman rides« The general pase^ 
ibr the ladies is to Mansiche^ a small indtan vil-» 
läge to the north ward of the city, about half a 
league from the walls, where they resort during 
the cool of the evening mounted on asses, hav- 
ing a kind of pack*8addle covered. with very gay 
trappings of crimson broad-cloth or velvet, em-» 
broidered and fringed with gold or silk. Thcf 
ladies ride sideways, and .frequently two are 
mounted on the säme ass; with their feet hang«» 
ing^ öri the opposite sides ; one of the ladies 
generally wears ä small, spur. At Mansiche 
Ithey treat themselves with picantes, dishes 
liighly ^easoned withaji; cayenne pepper ;.they 
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also driük chicha^ Bnd genetaily, return to the 
city about sunset. 

The climate of Truxillo is cplder than that 
of Lima duriag the winter season or the damp 
months> and much hptter during the summer. 
The market is plentifully supplied with fish» 
flesh meat^ poultry^ bread^ vegetables and fruit ; 
and is much celebrated for delicate sweetmeatSj^ 
among which the preserved muscadine grapes 
are most esteemed. 

Little commercial business isbere transactedj 
and the city owes great part of its prosperity to 
its being the residence of the governor, . the 
bishop, and the several persons employed ia 
the civil and ecclesiastical departments. 

The Jurisdiction of the Gobernador Inten- 
dente extends along the coast from the river 
Sana to the river Santa» and eastward to the 
Maranon. As it includes many Valleys and 
$everal mountainous districts, in it all the vari- 
ous climates may be found. The civic Juris- 
diction of the alcaldes is the same here as in 
other cities in the Spanish colonies. 

The ecclesiastical Jurisdiction contains thirty- 
pne doctrinal curacies ^ it is in the hands of the 
bishop, who is assisted by bis vicar-general, 
provisor, and the chapter, which is composed of 
the dean, the archdeacon, the chanter^ four 
icanons and two prebendaries. 



Tfie ärms oi the dty^re ^ nU^^^te; 
bearing a griffin; in the centre two cdiifnnd, 
one blue, the other white, ovcr WÄter, in which 
fhere is a cröwn, Or, crofiMsed by two bars, 
Argent, underneath which is the letter K. 

Truxillo suffered very mac^i fröm iearth- 
quakeson the Hthof Febniary, 1619— the 6tb 
of January, 1625— the 20th of October, 1759— 
and the 2nd of September, 1759. The last 
shock was very violent, and some of the Valleys 
near the coast, which, before it happened, pro- 
duced the most abundant crops of wheat, became 
quite äterile formore äian twenty years after- 
i^rards. 

The piain on which the city of Truxillo is 
büitt is called del ChimUy this being the title 
of the sovereign chief who resided here, and 
signifying the powerful Lord : this chief, after 
resisting the Incas of Pen; from the time of 
Lloqui Yupanqui to that of Pachacutec, the' 
tenth Inca, at length subjected himself, swear- 
ing allegiance to the Inca at the fortalice of 
Paramonga. In the piain are the ruins of 
the ancient residence of the Chimu ; they ap- 
pear like the foundations of a large city or the 
walks of a garden, crossing each other at right 
angles, and denote the residence of the nume* 
rous tribe which formerly inhabited this site, 
$uid prove, also« that their chief had a respect- 
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able force at bis commaad, with which he could 
op^se the incursions of the imperial army; this 
he continued to do until the Incas, by gradüally 
augmenting their army with döldiers coUected 
from die numerous tribes, which for nearly a 
Century tbey had been annexing to their empire, 
were able to subdue- this chief of the coast. 

The custom of burying with the dead what- 
ever belonged to them at their decease seems 
to have been prevalent among the Chima tribes; 
for their huacas contain Utensils; arms» cloth* 
ing, and treasure, exactly in the manner as 
ihose of the indians in other parts of Peru. 
The same attention is also paid to economizing 
land fit for cultivation : the mins just mentioned 
being situated on an elevated piain, where 
water could not be procured for the purpose of 
Irrigation. In the year 1576, a Spaniard, named 
Juan Gutierres de Toledo, opened a huaca, 
which was supposed to have been that of one 
of the Chimüs, in which he found so large a 
quantity of go^d, that he paid into the royal 
treasury of Truxillo-nine thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-two ounces of gold, as the royal 
fifth, the value of the whole being upwards of 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds «terting. 

The tradition respecting the discovery of 
this treasure is as foUows : — ^Toledo was a poc»: 
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Jäjpäüiard, who, on his arrival ät Huanchacoy tlU^ 
sea-port to Truxillo, took up his residence at 
the house of an indian named Tello : Toledo 
was of a mild disposition^ and endeavoured to 
eonciliate the good-will of his host, which hd 
casily accomplished ; he afterwards removed to 
Truxillo, and with the assistance of Tello 
opened a small störe ; the ifriendship of the 
Spaniard and the in(fian increased> so that 
Toledo became godfather to one öf the children 
of Tello, which is considered to this day as 
the greatest fävour that ä white man can show 
to an indiän. Tello one day told his friend that 
it was in his power to repay ^11 the kindness 
which he had received, and to make his friend 
rieh by giving to hirii a huaca, which, after 
some preliminary arrangements, he did. Toledo 
ifoUowed the directions of his friend, and found 
the value alreädy mentioned in bars, and some 
househoid Utensils of gold. Having thanked 
his guide who had conducted him to the wealth 
he- had acquired, Tello told him that oh ;ä 
future day he '^ould give him the great fish, 
the one which he had given him being only the 
little fish ; but he died without discovering it, 
or giving him any clue to find it. Toledo, in 
gratitüde tö the memoiy of his benefactor, re- 
^emed the tribute of the indians of Huanchaco 
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l)y ^paying a certain sum of itioney into the 
treasury, the fruit of which just and generous 
action the indians still continue to enjoy ; and 
a native of the village always carries with him, 
if he go to reside in any other part of the 
country, a certificate of his birth, which eveiy 
where frees him from the payment of this tax. 
This action of Tello clearly proves that a South 
American indian is not incapable of possessing 
those feelings which .have been denied to their 
character by some of their visitors and his- 
torians. 

The great fish mentioned by Tello is gene- 
rally believed to be a mountain or large hill 
near to the huaca de Toledo, and visible at 
Truxillo. This hill has every appearance of 
having been formed by art ; it Stands on the 
isandy piain of Chimu, quite isolated, and seems 
to be nothing but a huge portion of sand, which 
faeing poured down from an eminence would 
assume the shape which this mound bears. 
Many persons have attempted excavations, but 
the falling down of the loose m^terials, of which 
the hill is formed, has prevented the continua- 
tion of the work. If an adit were cut through 
it there is little reason to doubt but that an 
immense treasure would be found. Humboldt 
i^peaks of the same experiment being worthy 
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of attention when describing the TeocalU of 
Cholula. 

The sea-port to Tnixillo is called Hilan- 
chaco; it is a roadstead in which4he anchorage 
is not good» and where the landing, owing to 
the surf, is attended with considerafole incon^ 
venience ; this, hpwever, might be partLy re- 
jnoved by the erection of a pier, which will pro- 
bably be effected when the commerce with this 
part of Peru becomes interesting. The latitucfe 
of Huanchaco is 8*" 6' — the church, which Stands 
on an eminence, is an excellent land-mark. 

The Valleys of Chimu, Chicama, and Viru, 
may be considered as one> being separated frcun 
each other only by the branches of the Chicama 
river. United they are aSout twenty-eight 
leagues long and eleven broad ; their soil, irri* 
gated by the waters of the river, is very fertile, 
producing most abundant crops of wheat^ maize 
and other pulse, as well as grapes, olives, sugar- 
cane, plantains, pine-apples, lucumas, guavas, 
maniey apples, custard apples, tumbos, chiri- 
moyas, guanabanas, together with a variety of 
esculents, potatoes, camptes,yucas, radishbs, &a 
Formerly the Valley of Chicama was called the 
granary of Peru, and until the great earthquake 
in 1687, the wheat produced its seed twö 
hundred fold; this Valley alone harvested an? 
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nually two hundred thousaiid busheis af this 
grain» Here are many sugar plantations^ but 
for want of hands they are not so well cultivated» 
and consequently not so productive as those in 
th'e Valleys in the neighbourhood of Lima and 
Pisco. Little doubt can ' be entertained but 
that this beautiful and fruitful Valley, at some 
future period, will become one of the most in- 
teresting Settlements on the coast of Peru, on 
account of its great extent, the quality of its 
soiU and' the abundance of water. Gotton 
and rioe appear to Claim particular attention, 
but their cultivation has hitherto been little 
promoted, 

I left Truxillo with the chasquero^ postman, 
whkh is a commodious and quick way of tra- 
velling, and especially if the person has no 
luggage, or can trust it tö a muleteer to foUow 
him ; because the postman demands a horse ör 
a mule at each stage, fbr which is paid a real, 
6r one-eighth of a doUar per league. After 
travelling along the valley of Ghicama about 
eight leagues, we stopped at a small village, 
called Simbal, cbanged horses for mules, and 
then began to ascend the cuesta ; we continued 
io travel in this manner, with noW and then a 
ümäÜ descent or a little level road, tili we ärrived 
ät Contumäsä/ at ten o'clock ^i jiight^ having 
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;|ridden twenty-one leagues in eleyen hoursi 
Altliough the latter part of the road appeared 
rugged from the frequent stumbling of the rnuies, 
I was obliged to allow miBe to take its owq 
choice, because for the last three hours the 
darkaess prevented me from seemg how to 
direct it. 

The village of Contumasi is situated on aü 
eminence where the climate is much colder 
Ihan that which I haid just left ; the houaes are 
either thatched or tiled, and the whole of 
the conntry» faabitations and people, appear 
di£ferent, Th^ glow of a tropical sky at sunrise 
and sunset was changed to a pale blue, with 
light white qlouds, or more dense oaes charged 
withrain; the houses were so constructed as 
to exclude the rain and the cold ; the qlothing 
of the inhabitants was calculated to answer the 
^me end, and all indicated a change like that 
from summer to Munter ; but the transition was 
eo sudden, although expected^ that in the 
morningy when I went into the corridor of the 
house where I had slept, I could not help looking 
on all around me with a certain degree of sur- 
j>rize. This village is composed of a long street» 
a plasa^ and a church ; some of the houses have 
jst neat eomfortable appearance^, but the inha- 
•bitaot& are said to. be somewhat akin to the 
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ConekucanöS« Ajftei^ taking mate, With söme 
bread and cheese» we left Contumasd, and ar- 
rived in the evening at ^ hamlet called ia Mag* 
dalena> situate in the bottom of a deep Valley ^ 
tibie climate id V4Bry bot, and isconsidered un^ 
besdthy ; lonall patohes of Bugar-cane> yucas» 
camotes^ and some of the fruits of the coast» 
are here cultivated. At a small distance from 
the hamlet there are some abandoned gold 
mines, called de los Portugueses: it is isaid that 
they were formerly wrought by some natires of 
Portogal/and belonged to the unförtunate Juan 
Bautista> a Portuguese Jew^ who was burnt by 
the inquisition of Lima in 1705. 

We changed mules at la Magdalena, and 
immediately began to aScend the cuesta by ä 
winding road, some parts of which are very 
steep ; having gained the gumtnit, ätad travelled 
about three leagues across the top of the moun*" 
tain,, covered wiUi long dry grass, P^on, we 
reached the cumbe, an emirience iFroin whicK 
the Valley and city of Gaxamarda form a nioät 
beautiful prospect. 

The Valley of Gaxämarca is about five 
leagues long, and three broad in its wldest 
part, forming an irregulär oval. Many white 
country houses present themselves, and num- 
berlei^ ranchoä of the indians ; the \^hole piain 
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is intersect^ with green hedges, which divide 
it into seyeral hundreds of small plots of ground, 
all apparently in the highest State of cuItivatioD, 
at least all bearing most luxprious crops : thß 
xiver winds along the valley from one extremity 
to the other, bursting as it were from the em- 
bracQs of the hüls at one end ; after gafnbolling 
along the valley, distributing health and vigour 
to the vegetable tribes, it again sinks intö the 
arms of the mQuntains at the other. The city 
presents a most delightful prospect in the fore- 
ground at the foot of the cumbe ; the . spacious 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles, 
the large plasa mayor in the centre of the city, 
the spires and domes of the churches, and the 
neatly tiled houses» all contribute to enhance 
the beauty of the view ; while at a shprt dis* 
ta9ce from the city, in the back part, vapours 
are continually rising from the hot baths* 
Not, only is the sight of Caxamarca very in* 
terestiQg, but feelings of sympathy swell th§ 
bosom of the stranger who looks on it;-— it 
brings to his recoUection the unmerited suffer- 
ings and death of the Inca Atahualpa, who here 
feil a Bacrifice to the unparalleled treachery and 
detestable cruelty of the Spanish conqueror, 
Pizarro. 

After a rather tedious descent, we arrived 
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at the. city, and as I determined to remain here 
far. rsöme time, for the purpose of visiting what- 
ever niight appear to me interestiog, I took 
apartments in a private house, where I remained 
during my stay in this part of America» aüd 
where I soon became like one of the family-^ 
enjoying every kindness my good host could 
lavish on me, for all which he would only accept 
a trifling recompense. 

The name of this city is derived from cassac- 
malca, place of fröst; however, the climate is 
very benign, the maximum of the thermometer 
during my stay being 72° of Fahrenheit, and the 
minimum40''; but it more probably obtained its 
name from the blights occasioned by the frosty 
winds from the east, which are very injurious to 
Vegetation. 

. Here is a parish church, called la Matris, be« 
longing to the white inhabitants, dedicated to 
Santa Catalina; it is a handsome edifice.of 
stone, neatly wrought; the front is very mach 
omamented with carved work, in goöd sand 
stone ; it has three doors opehing into the thre^ 
naves of the church. The interior is neat, but 
not rieh ; the whole expence of the building was 
defrayed' by an order of Charles IL from the 
royal treasury, during the Viceroyalty of the 
Puque de la Palata. The two parishes of indian» 
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äre Ban Jose and Sau Pedro : to the former id 
1810 was given the beautifiil conventual churcb 
of San Antonio, which formerly belonged to tbe 
Pranciscans« Here are the conventual churches 
of San Diego and la Merced ; the nunnery of la 
Concepcion, and a hospital belönging to the 
Bethlemites. The church of San Antonio is a 
fiae structure, approaching to the ehaste gothic 
style ; the two rows of pillars in- the interior 
that düpport the roof, which is composed of 
irome light groined arehes, are slender, and the 
whole effect is very pleasing; it has mucb 
the appearance of a small cathedral, unencum-^ 
bered with the central choir ; the whole building 
is of white stone, dug from a quarry near to the 
eity. The church and couvent of San Dieg6 
are remarkably neat stone buildings; the clois*^ 
ters> cells, kitchens, and other Offices are 
arched with stone ; and the extensive gardens 
belönging to them are enclosed with walls of the 
saine wrought material. It belongs to the grey 
friars of San Francisco, but seldom more than^ 
two or three reside here. It once happened, 
that there were no other residents than the 
guardian, or prelate, and a lay brother, whö 
was an Andalusian ; the former thöught proper 
to threaten the latter with corporal punishment ; 
when he immediatjely replied to bis superior, that 
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ff he did not moderate hi3 angei'» h$rwpuld it^ 
prive him pf bis superiority. But how ? exdaim:^ 
fd tbe eiöbraged prelate: by hanging my habi^ 
on a peg, and leavioig your fathership without aiü 
inferior, replied the dmada. 

The churcfa belonging to the nunnery de Ai 
Concepcum is ä handsome new atructure ; at the 
^ime of my prec^nt visit to Caxamarca it was 
not finished, but when I returned in 1 812 it had 
been consecrated, and divine Service was theii 
performed in it. The ehurch belonging to the 
bospital is büilt of carved stone» and a ptöfusioa 
of workmanship Ornaments the front of the build«^ 
ingi Here are two wards, or rather two hospif 
tals; that for men is within the doisters of thft 
«onvent^ and tiiat for women is a separate stone 
building, divided from the convent by a . streeU 
The surgeon is paid from the indian tribüte^ and 
few but indians go to the hospital» 

The population of this city is composed of 
white people and indians, a stnall number öf 
oegroes, sind the mixed breeds; the excess is 
in favour of the indians and mestisos^ called here 
quinterös; the total amount is about seven thou^ 
sand. Here are some descendants of Spanish 
aobility, particulariy the family of Boni£as, wha 
lire the lin^al descendants of the family bf 
Xknenes, towhiehthe Cardißad:Ximenes^ Regent 
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of Spain to the Emperor Ghar lesV. belotiged^ and 
vrho are in possession of many interesting papers; 
wbich were the property of that celebrated 
statesman. Among the iadiafis is the familyof the 
Gacique Astopilco ; they claim a lineal descent 
from the Inca Atahualpa, and inhabit part of the 
palace which was formerly oecupied by the im- 
perial family, the place where Atahualpa was 
murdered. The generality of the inhabitants are 
industrious^ and their workmanship in silver 
and iron is deserving of much präise. I have 
Seen many very handsome sword blades and 
daggers made here, pocket steels, and bridle 
bits most curiously wrought, beside several well 
finished pistol and gun locks ; on this account 
the Caxamarquinos are often called the Bis- 
cayans of South America. Literature would 
prosper here were it properly cultivated ; the 
natives are fond of instruction, and scholars are 
not rare ; many of the richer inhabitants send 
their children to Truxillo and Lima to be edu- 
cated. Kindness, hospitality, and innocent 
amusements^ characterize the Citizens of Caxa- 
marca, and some of the most agreeable hours of 
my life have been spent in this town. 

I cannot avpid giving the description of a 
yisit to a most eccentric character, a native of 
this place, who resided at a sugar plantation. 
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bf which he was proprietor, about nine leagueg 
£rom Gaxamarca. I }iad often beea pressed by 
my friend to visit San Pablo ; . and having 
appointed the day, two mules arrived the pre-« 
ceding eyening, one for myself and <me for a 
nephcw to my host, Don Mariano Alvites. On 
the following morning, at five o'clock, we mount* 
ed, with two black men as an escort, carrying 
their long lances, as if any danger could be ap- 
prehended on the road. Having arrived at the 
top of a mountain, .which we were obliged ta 
cross, it began to rain,^ -and our descent on th^ 
opposite side was attended with considerable 
danger ; however we arrived safely at the bot- 
tom ; our mules had ofiten to bring their bind feet 
close to their fore feet, and then resting on their 
hauncbes they would slide down a distanceof 
from • twenty to forty yards at a time. We 
halted a few minutes at the bottom, when one of 
the negroes pointing to a small house about two 
miles off, said, my amo, master or owner, waits 
your arrival at that house which Stands on. the 
border of bis estate, where he intends to wel^ 
come you on your arrival^ and where a breakfast 
is prepared. We walked our mules leisurely 
aldng, and shortly heard the report of a camar 
feta ; this is a smalL mortar, having a two cht 
tüu^e lach bore, and about eightinches deep. 
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at tbe botfom of wluch is a toucb h0l6 ; it hat 
a bandle» and looks t^ry muqh like a kur^ 
tankard ; i% is löaded witb powder, and then 
filled i?<rith dry elay, wbich is beat very bard 
witb a mallet ; it is tben placed on its end witb 
tbe mouth upwards, and a train is laid to it i 
wben fired tbe ireport is equal to tbat of an 
eigbt pounder. j 

Sucb a report a little surprised me, and tb^ 
iound, wbicb re-echoed from tbe mountains on 
etery side> bad a very pleasing effect» Alvites 
now Said to me> my nncle is in a good bumour» 
fyrepare yonrseif to be more teased witb bis 
peculiarities tban wbat we now are; ydtb tbß 
rain. Abottt a mile from tbe small bousewe 
eould see our friend Don Manuel de Verastegui^ 
y 01iva> advancing slöwly and majestically, like 
a Lord Mayor's procession» to meet us : bad 
Cervantes witnessed tbis sigbt, tbere is no doabt 
bnt be would bäte taken bim for tbe knigbt of 
bis encbanting romance. 

At tbe distaböe of ei^t or ten yards our 
friend aligbttel from bis dappled obarger, and 
äppföacbed to salute us; we remained on out 
ttules, enjoying bis profound bow, hsA in band^ 
atnd >'amofe nnpleatönt moming/' said be^ 
V* nerer bi^ougbt to San Pablo, tbe bumble resi«' 
fitnee 6f Don IklaiMiel de Yerast^ui» .two mon 
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Welcome visitbrsthanthose tvhom I have now 

the honour to address ; allow me to say, ypu 

are indeed welcome ;" when^ vdthout waitmgi 

a Feply> he remounted bis steed» and vre trotted' 

along to bis rauebo« This kind old gentlemaa 

was dressed in a coat» waistcoat and breecbe» 

o( blue velveteen ; tbe coat being lined witb 

Catalonian obintz, foU of large red flowers on a 

white ground ; tbe huge buttons on his coat and 

wiListcoat were of silver ; h^ had on a pair of 

high military boots, and had a small triangulär 

eoeked hat on his head ; bis hair wa9 curled oa 

Hie sides,' and tied behind in a long cue, a h 

miHtar de Carlos III.; a silver-hilted trusty tele-- 

dano was girt to bis side by a broad black belt^ 

which passed round bis waist ; he appeared ta 

be about si^ty, and in stature he might be six 

fbet ; he was also remarkably slender and yery 

Hpright. Hi3 säddle trappings were of crimson 

doth^ prhamented witb silver lace and fringe. 

Two blacks accompanied bim on borseback, tbe 

öne held a huge crimson umbrella oyer Jus bead» 

while tbe other rode before bim witfa bis lance» 

hasta de rgon : they were both in old liveries» 

and wore cocked hats with ye|low worsted lace; * 

• 

but were bare^legged, On our arrival at the 
Ibdge^ if so I may call it, we were saluted with; 
another camareta» and shor^y alter we rode: 
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under the corridor and aligbted. Several negro 
boys immediately took our ponchos and hats ta 
the kitchen to dry, and we entered and sat 
down to a very sumptuous breakfast ; a roasted 
kid hot» böiled turkey cold, coUared pig, harn 
and tongue, with butter^ cheese and olives^ 
besides which^ wine and brandy, pisco, and se- 
veral liquers were on the table ; tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, were afterwards brought in, and a 
cup bf each was placed before every one of us. 
After breakfast we again mounted» and the 
rain having ceased> our ride to the farm-house 
was very agreeable. On our arrival, the lady 
of the house came into the corridor toreceive us, 
with her two daughters, Dona Casimira and 
Dona Rosaria, each upwards of tbirty years 
old : we alighted, and after thefirst ceremonious 
salutations were over, we retired to two rooms 
prepared for us, and changed part of our dress» 
having taken the precaution of bringing linen 
with US from Gaxamarca. When we returned 
to the drawing-rbom, our host had changed bis 
dress also : he now woire a very old-fashioned 
green velvet fuU-dress, almost covered with 
embroidery and spangles. Dona Casimira sat 
down to a harpsichord, and played several 
piretty. airs, and her sister afterwards sung some 
tristes to her guitar. As the ground was wet, 
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Bon Ms^iuel proposed a dance befcnre dmner 
and a walk afterwards ; this was assented tp, 
and I danced a miauet with Dona Rosaria; AI- 
vites excused himself ; - but our host and hostess 
walked a minuet; to my no small diversion. 
We had a very sumptuous dinnei% walked 
'■ out during the afternoon/ and in the evening 
were joined by a party of about twenty persons ; 
after which we continued dancing, singing, ;and 
feasting tili daylight^ when my companion and 
'- 1 returned to Gaxamarca, Don Manuel accom- 
panying us to the lodge, where he mpst ceremo- 
niously thanked US for favouring him with our 
Company^ and then wished us a pleasantride. 
The market of Gaxamarca is well supplied 
with flesh meat> poultry, bread, grain> vegeta- 
bles, fruit, and every necessary, all öf which are 
cheap : cheese and butter are plentiful ; of the 
latter a fresh supply is brought from the country 
every day. Some very fine fruits are also 
obtained from the Valleys, such as paltas, the 
vegetable marrow, chirimoyas, and pine-apples, 
particularly from that part called^e /tw JBöfoÄ^, 
where Üie road to Chachapoyas crosses the 
Maranon. 

This city carries on a considerable trade with 
Lambayeque and other places on the coast,.fur- 
nishing them with the different home manufac- 
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^ureid articies ; m<ih «s Ijaiees» hß,yetmitH,paneU0^ 
a kia4.Qf coarse clptt^l^la^kAts^flaniiehi, tocuyoi^ 
See., aA4 reöjeiving in r^turn European mawi&c^ 
tures„ Boap> mg^v, cocoa> brandy, wine, indigo^ 
hief*ka de Paraguay^ salted fish» iron, steel, &c^ 
Tkß inhabitaats oC tb^ ksterior f Qsort to Gaxa- 
marca as a kmd of mart, for the purpose of 
«elliog theif own produce and manufactures, and 
ft>ir purchasing othera whiqh tbey may require ;. 
beoce^ a considerable trade is carried on^ 
and SQiQ^ of tbe shops are well stored witb 
EuropeaQ goods^ similar to those which I men« 
tioned wben apeaking of Huaras. Artieles of a 
superior quatity are ki demaod bere, for the 
poor^r cilaaaes wear their own maaufactures ; 
bat tb^ rkber dresa in Europes^ gpods of tbe 
best qiiality. 

At tbe distanee- of a league from Cazamarca 
are tbe batbs of tbe Inca. : twa comfortable dwel- 
Ung bouses are buüt of atone on tbe two sides of a 
large patio, eaeb baving an e^^ensive batb: tbat 
on tbe rigbt band 13 five yard« Square, and two 
deep. . ThäsidesaQdbottom are formed of rougbly 
bewn atone» having steps at two of the comers,. 
leading down from two doors, wbicb open to 
different parta of tbe bouse ; and otbers in tbe 
centre of tbe opposite side, conwumicating by ar 
door witb a largeroom. On tbe le£t ia anotber 
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htlii, smaller tfaan this ; it is calM de hs pobftSy 
Imd it has donvenient todms al^ attäched to it. 
At tlie entfance to Ibe -^atio is a c^ridot to Üi^ 
rigiit and left^ V^hich serves as a stable ; aiid in 
the front tfaere are two kitcfaens^ and a paasage 
that leads through the bmlding. It w^ M 
the^ baths that the unfortunate Atahual^ 
resided tvben Pi^art-o arrired at Caxaäia*ca. 

The spring of hot waiter, called d tr^igädä^, 
is at the back of the building> and is at thö 
distance of two hundred and thirty yards 
from it ; it is circuiaf, of five yards in tiÜam^er ; 
I litounded it with üfty yards of rope, büt 
found no bottom ; the knd all round it to the 
distance of more than a mile is almosf ieVel, 
decliniog a very little towards thie riVer, Which 
runs at the distance of four hundred yal'ds ftim 
the tragadero. The water appears tö. boil, but 
faaving only one thermometer with mö» and 
being fearful of damaging it where itd place 
eould not easily be supplied with another, I did 
not measure its heat« The natived scald their 
pigB here when they kill them^ and as I have 
obsenred that boiling water rather Fastens the 
bristles oti the skin; I concluded thät the heat 
of the water is below the temperature at 
which it generally boils when heated in the 
oi^ifiäry way. I filled two tih coffee pots, the 
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o&e with water fcom the tragadero/ the. other 

with water from a cold spring ; I placed them 

tegether oü tbe same fire, and observed that the 

cöld and the hot water began to boil precisely 

at the same time. I. placed an egg in the tra-r 

gadero, secured ina smali net, and allowed it to 

remain eight minutes ; it was then quite hard 

and the yolk dry. I allowed another to remain 

three minutes, which when broken was . soft ; 

I placed another in the hot water» allowed 

it to remain three minutes, and put it imme- 

diately into boiling water on a fire with a 

cold raw egg ; after boiling five minutes they 

were both equally hard, and when cut no dif- 

feren^e could be observed except in the taste ; 

-^the one which had been placed in the traga-. 

dero had a slight dayey taste, somewhat similar 

to that of water which has passed over a» bed 

of clay. 

The water of the tragadero empties itself 
into a Channel three feet wide, and on an average. 
six inches deep, which from several experiments 
I observed to run at the rate of three feet in a 
second. By this experiment it appears, that 
about thirty hogsheads of water are dischar ged 
in a minute. Along the sides of the Channel, 
the grass dpd other vegelables, . particularly the. 
ichu, grow to the very margin of the stream ;^ 
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and the fields of lucern which are irrigated 
Mrith this water^ at the distance of five hundred 
yards from the tragadero, are the finest in the 
Valley. The fruit trees also that grow in the 
gardens belonging to the baths^ . apples, pears 
and peaches^ are never subject to the blight 
from the frosty air so common in the neighbour* 
bood ; being apparently protected by the sieam 
which continually rises from the hot water. 
The principal stream contains many small fishes 
of a black colour, very much in shape like small 
shrimps ; if these be put into cold water they 
immediately die. They appear to be continually 
swimming up the stream, as if to ayoid being 
c^rried by it to the confluence of the cold 
stream from the Santa Rosa Springs with that 
of the tragadero, where they would most cer- 
tpply perish. 

The water which flows from the spring called 
de SantaRosa, which is only seventy-two yards, 
from; the tragadero, is always at 4V of Fahren- 
heit at. the mouth of the spring» where it bursts- 
from a rock* The baths are supplied with water 
of. aiiy temperature^ by mixing the; hot from the 
tragadero with the cold from Santa Rosa; and; 
as.thereis an outlet at the bqttom as well as at 
the.tqp of each bath, a cbnstant supply of fresh, 
irnter is-maintained. , 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Historicalfikitch of Caxamarca, Huaina Capac, Hoascar Inca» and Atalmalpa 

...ArriTal ofPizanx) at Tumj^ At Caxa]iärea..«...Spa]ä8h Eftbli^y.... 

HMniliie of 6oto^...JUtf^rcr of Altalna^..... Visit ff Atabn^ U 

Piaurro Discoune of Fiiar Vicente Val?erie, to Atahiia]pa...MABs«rer 

•f Atahnalpa tmpriaonmeni of. OHered Ransom of......t!aii8e of the 

Jü/tknmy <£FiBBi^ra»......A#ri«ab of Tk«MaM......A^c«ii<lim, f«r Hie Tml 

of Atahoripa Seotenoa, Baptism, Ezacatko, and Bnxial of. Interast* 

ing Romains in Caxamarca. 

Caxamarca is ft place iiiteresting in the his*» 
tory of Peru ; it wtis hete thatthe Xnca Atbhu- 
alpa resided when Pizarro landed at Tüm{>i#, 
now Tumbes, in the motith of the Guayaqüil 
river. The residence of Atähüalpa at this 
place was accidental> as will appear fh>m thd 
foUowing hidtorical sk6tch> which I have en- 
deavouted to make as correct as possible» with 
the ässii^tance of the works of Grarcilaso^ (Jotna* 
ra, Zarate, andotherd; coUated with th^ oral 
traditionn of the indians of this provinäe^ äüd 
partieularly the Caciqüe Astopilco, as w^ll an 
those of Quito. 

Huaina Gapac having öonquered th(s klug» 
(dorn of Quito, married Pacöha-chire, daugfateir 
of the Quitu, or King of that cou&try ; she hott 
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0ome wiiters have erroneously caUed AtabaUpa« 
Atalipa^ aad: Atalpa. Hia eldest soq« by bm 
wife^ the Empresft Rava OeUo> bcom at Cusee^ 
wascalled Inte Quxi Hualpa; bot oa the day 
of tfaie Apii*iiaca^ be was namcid Haascarr, u^ndeir 
whidb nanie he isr always known as ]nca of 
Peru. HuainaCafmc died at ^ito» aad kft 
to Atabualpa all that territory wbich had for«- 
merly beloi^ed to the Quita ; and to HiOKScar 
the remaining pairt of the eaipire, on eooditioife 
that Atahualpa Bhonld do bomage to bis brathet 
Huascar, as legitiinate descendarrt of the Suiu 

The disappcHntment of Hnascar at finding abvou 
Aer whom he. had coAsidered a bastavd thus eks 
tated, made bim determiae on h]3 destractionj 
bot ,be fivst proeuxed a dehr^ whkh night allow 
huR tot aasemUe hia troops,. »d at the sametimet 
to probe the inteotion of Atabualpa. He tbecefere 
seut a aMssenger to mfbrm hinii,. that by the 
will of thetr £ftther, he aad bis lüngdea» were 
tstibiitary to the Inca of Gusco ; aad that,. as he 
intended, sasooaas the great feaatbeldoo* the 
day on whicb die aua pasaed the zenith of Gus* 
ca was 0T6r> to^ extend hia coii<}aests to^ the 
soatbward, he requtred a eertaiu numbev oi 
armed meu frotu Quito, as a tvibul^nty quoto. 
Atabualpa pereeived ^ diift ot tiie sabteffugc,^ 
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and determined tö avail himself of this oppar« 
tanity to forward bis own viewsi and to acqutre 
to himself the sole sovereignty, which he per- 
ceived was the aim of his brother. He sent« a 
considerable force, with orders not to enter 
Cusco^' but to remain in the neighbourhood, and 
to conduct themselves as men sent to assist 
Huascar in his future conquests ; but on the day 
of the great festival, to enter the city, and when 
all were employed in the religious rites of the 
day, to possess themselves of the Inca, and 
to bring him as his prisoner. Atahualpa, with 
another army, proceeded to Caxamarca, to 
await the result of the expedition sent to Gusco ; 
they succeeded in taking Huascar; and the im- 
perial insignia, a red tassel, which the Inca 
always wore on solemn occasions, hanging on 
his forehead, was sent to Atahualpa, who was 
now considered as Inca of Peru« 

At this time the Spaniards had landed in 
Peru, at Tumbes, and after possessing them- 
selves, not without great Opposition on the part 
of the natives; of that place^ Pizarro began 
his march towards the south. Atahualpa was 
at Gaxamarca, and his brother Huascar prisoner 
at Andamarca, about forty leagues from Paclm- 
camAc. Atahualpa immediately sent his brother 
Tita Atanchi as his ambassador to Pizarro^ with 
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mbafi magnificeot presents, induding two gc^deai 
bneeiets^wQffaoAly t^the tncas^ to welconie tbe 
lurmaJi €i£ the Viiacocbas^ to aoilicit their proteer 
tion^ and tfi iavitethßm to visit him at Oaxaiaarca«* 
Huascar att the saane time^ althoagh a prisotier,. 
fonad means tOi send I^s ambassador&to Pizairroj, 
ioforaiiiig Um of thte Situation m which IIms was 
phced by Atahualpa, and entving hiä protec- 
ttonk 

Fizarra oqw found himself the afbiter of 
the fäte of two monarchs^ both sätteitiog hi» 
fnendshifT; and protectionv aad eai^b alleging 
hifirawn rigffat to the. empir e of Pe^u ; but Pizarro 
determined that it should not beloag to eitlner 
€t£ them» and the ealy thtag, that^ engrossed hia 
attention waa the safest and easieat mean^ of 
possesstng himself of the trea^iures of both«. 
He therefore determined to go first to Caxa-* 
inaf ea, jadgiog thM the reigning Inca woutd be, 
in possession of the greater wealth, and Her^ 
nanda Pizarro was afterwards sent to Pacha- 
cseunac 

Francisca Pi^rarro. pushed forward to Gaxa- 
marca^ where he arrived wiitfa a htindred and 
9ixty soldiers« At tkis time Atahualpa was at 
&e baths» and Pizamro aent to hnn as bis an^ 
bassadadrs his brother Hemando Pizarro and 
Hernando de Soto^ and as interpreler an indian 

VOL. u. V 
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named Felipe, a native of the Pund Island^ ia 
the Guayaquil river ; these were accompajiied 
by two hundred noble indiansy appointed by the 
Curaca of Gaxamarca to attend on them ; Ata- 
hualpa being informed of the approach of the 
two Spaniards, ordered one of his generals ta 
form his troops and do them the honors due to 
the children of the Sun. On their arrival at 
the palace they were immediately presented to 
Atahualpa, who embraced them, and said, '' wel- 
come, greatViracochas, to these myregions!" and 
having two seats covered with gold brought in, 
he ordered them to sit down. Atahualpa then, 
speaking to his courtiers, said, '^ behold the 
countenance, the figure, and the dressof our 
god, the same which appeared to my antecessor 
Inca Viracocha, and whose arrival was also 
predicted by my father, Huaina Capac/* A 
species of wine was brought, and the Inca 
taking one of the golden goblets, the other was 
given to Herando Pizarro, to whom the Inca 
bowed, and drank a small quantity, giving the 
goblet to his brother Titu Atanchi, who drank 
the remainder ; two more were then brought, 
and the Inca taking one, sent the other to Soto, 
to whom he bowed, and drank ä little of the 
beverage, and gave the goblet to his other bro- 
ther, Choquehuaman. Difierent kinds of fruit 
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were then presented to the ambassadorä» of 
which they partook with Atahualpa, 

Hernando de Soto rose, bowed to Ata-' 
hualpa, resumed his seat, and delivered his^ 
embassy, stating, that " in this world there 
were two most potent princes, the one was the 
high Pontiff of Rome, Vicar-general to, and re- 
presentative of God on earth, who govemed 
his ehuroh and taught his dtvine law. The other 
was Oharles V. Emperor of the Romans and 
King of Spain. These two monarchs," said Soto, 
being informed of the blind idolatry of your 
highness and all your subjeets, hare sent out 
Governor and Gaptain-general Don Francisco 
Pizarro, his companions, and some priests, the 
ministers of God, to teach your highness and 
your vassals the divine tr^ths of our holy reli- 
gion, and to establish with your highness ever* 
lasting relationship, concord and peace." 

To this harangue, interpreted by Felipe, 
the Inca answered to the foUowing effect:— * 
** Divine men, I am most heartily glad that you 
and your companions have arrived at these re- 
gions during the days of my life, for yout 
arrival has fulfilled the vaticination of my fore- 
fathers, but my soul is sOrrowful, because others 
must also be nöw fulfilled; notwithstanding, 
Viracochas, I welcome ye as the missioners of 



onr Godj mad faope thatthe ehai^B ptophesied 
by my fathex, Huaiixa Oapac^ aind now aboat tD 
is3se jftbice, will lead to tiie good of myself and 
my people ; it ivas on this accoaat tbat jaeitfaer 
I nor my cstptains liave tt^posed your progresst 
«8 tlie na/tires of Puni and Tumpis did, becanse 
ure beüeve jxm to be the cfaildren of our great 
God Viiracocha» and messengers of the etemai 
tdlncreating Paobacamac — in obedienoe to our 
hmB, and to the Orders and injunctioos of my 
fitfaer, we have recei'red ye, and will Sferve 
and worship ye; but Imve pity on we and on 
my peopie, wbose affliction or death would be 
«nore distresaing to me than my own/' 

Pizarro and Soto b^fged leave to retire to 
their own camp at Caxamarca, and Atahualpa 
embraeed theo), and mid, that he ahoald 
«oon feJiow them, to enjoy the Company of the 
children of his God, Viracocha, the measengera 
of the great Pacbacamac. When the two 
Spaniards had mounted their horses, pnesenta 
of gold were carried to them by severai noble 
indians, wfao begged of thdrdiyinities to receix^ 
HKMse humbk marks of their reapect and adora* 
tkm. Pizarro and Soto then repaired to Caxa- 
.marca with their rieh presents, astonished at 
the enonnons qnantities of gold vrliich they had 
Seen at the palace of Atahual{». 
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On the ibllowing day> Pizam placed im 
cavalry, composed of sixty men, oa each side 
of die fquare of Caxamaroa, behind Bome high 
walls: in Üie centre of the square hehadbuUt 
a smali breastwark^ behind ^idi he placed 
his two fieid^pieces, and behind theae he stti- 
tioiied his infantry, a hundred men» and thus 
awaited the arrival of the Inca. 

Atafaualpa made his appearaxice on a throne 
of gold, carried on the Shoulders of his couf- 
tiera and fevourites, with a guard of eight 
thousand of his soldiersin fronte eight thousatid 
OD ^ch side, and eight thousand more in the 
rear, besides an immense number of nobles and 
attendants. The troops were command^d by 
.Ruminavi, who advanced in front, and acted as 
Jierald. Friar Yicente Valverde stepped forward 
a Short distance in front of the Spanish inüuitry, 
holding a cross of palm leaves in his right band, 
and waited the arrival of Atahualpa, who waa 
aurpriased to see a figure so difierent from the 
Btrangers whom he had seen the preceding day ; 
and being infonned by Felipe, the interpreter, 
that Valverde was die captain of words, and 
the guide to the supreme Pachacamac, and his 
inessenger, Atahualf^ approached, when Val- 
rerde beganhis most extraordinary haro^gue'^ 
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rßquesting Felipe to translate it to the Inca as 
he proceeded to deliver it. . 

'' Know, most famous and most powerful 
Inca, that it is necessary and requisite that thou 
and thine be taught the true Gatholic faith, and 
that ye now hear and believe what foUows. 

" First, that God, trinity in unity, created 
the heavens and the earth, and all things in and 
on them ; that he will xeward the good with life 
everlasting, and the bad with interminable 
punishmeht. This God created man out of the 
dust of this earth, and gavehim a soul, which 
is the likeness of God himself ; so that every 
man has a body and a soul. 

''The first man was called Adam, whose 
children we all are.. This Adam sinned against 
the commandment of his Creator, andin him all 
men that have been bom, and that shall be 
born, sinned also ; ezcepting Jesus Christ, who 
is the Son of God, and the Virgin Mary, who 
came to redeem us from the bondage of sin, and 
at last died on a cross that we might live. The 
cross was like unto this . which I hold in my 
band and show to thee, that thou with all 
Christians may adore and reverence it. 

. ''Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and after 
living again on earth the space of forty days, he 
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went up into heaven, and sat himself down on 
the right hand of bis Father ; he left on earth bis 
Apostles^ who left their successors to teach the 
'true religion» and guide all men to heaven. 

'* Saint Peter was appointed the prince of the 
Apostles and the vicar of Christ» and after hitn 
his successors the Pontiffs of Rome, whom the 
Christians call Popes» who have the authority of 
Christ on earth» and who always have and do 
preach tö, and teach all men the word of God.' 

** Whereas the Pope who is now living ön this 
earth, knowing that the people of these countries 
did not serve the true God» büt worshipped idols 
and the likenesses of the devil» hath determined 
to bring them to the true knowledge of Religion» 
and he hath giveii the conquest of these coun- 
tries to Charles V. Emperör of the Romans, the 
most powerful King of Spain» and Monarch of 
all the earth» to the end that he» having subjected 
to himself all these people» their kings and lords» 
and destroyed all rebels, may reign and govem 
all these nations alone» and bring them to the 
knowledge of God and to obey his church. Our 
most powerful King» although employed in the 
govemment of his great kingdoms and provinCiBS» 
acceptedthe gift ofthe Pope» for the sake of the 
health of these people» and has sent bis captains 
and soldiers to execute his will, aä they have 
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done lA former times,, in tbe conqu^st of tb^ 
great iakuAda and eountrieaof Meixioo» havuni^ 
Qvefcome Üiem with bis powerfui ^rma, and 
brougbt them to tbe troe religion of Jesus Cbrist«, 
nvbich be was ordered by God to obüge tbem to 
Qinbrace. 

"Wbcrefore tbe gireat Emp^or Cbarles V, 
appoiDted as bU Ueutenant and ambaissador Doa 
Francisco Pizarro, who ia bere present» tbat. 
tbese ihe kingdoms oi your bigbniess may receive 
tbe Uke benefits ; as also to iorm a perpetual 
eoiiifederation» alliance, and friendsbip» between 
bi^.majesty and your bighness, in suqb manner, . 
^t your bighness and your kingdoms may be^ 
Cöme tributary to him, tbat is» by paying tri- 
bute ye may become bis subjects ; also that you 
»ay surrender to bim every part of your terri- 
tory,^ and reniounioe tbe administration and 
government of it, in tbe same manner as other 
kings and lords bave done. This is tbe fir^t 
et^ition : tbe second is, tbat peace and friend- 
^ip being establisbed,. and you subjected either 
by will or by force, shall truly obey tbe Pope^ 
and receive and belie?e tbe faitb of our God,, 
Jesus Cbrist, and despise and totally abjure tbe 
%bQminable superstition of your idols ; you wüU 
tiien soon observe bow boly our religion is, and 
liQW fabe your own» wbicb wa« invcnted by tbe 
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devil. AU this, oh King! if yoii believe, you 
must frecfly surrender yourself, because, to 
you and yours, it is of great Mmportance ; 
and if you object to it, know that you will 
be persecuted with a war of > destruction : all 
your idols shall be thrown down upon the ground, 
and we will force you with the sword to aban- 
don your false religion, whether ye will or not ; 
and you shall • reeeive our Catholic faith, and 
you shall pay tribute to our king. Should you 
obstinately resistthis, believe me, that God will 
permit, as he formerly did when Pharaoh and 
bis host perished in the Red Sea, that you and 
all your indians perish by the edge of our 
swords." 

Felipe, the Interpreter of this discourse, 
was a native of the Puna; whe^re the Quichua 
language generally spoken in Peru, was not 
understood ; and what little he knew of it he 
had learnt of some Peruvians, who at different 
times had visited his native island. The Spanish 
that he spoke he had acquired during the time 
he had lived among the soldiers whom he served; 
thus it cannot be expected that he ' gave to Ata- 
hualpa a faithful translation of this absurd 
haranguei equally fiUed with incomprehensible 
matter, furious bombast, and unjust threats; 
indeed many mistakes are recorded, such as 
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one God» trinity in unity, which he translated 
one God, and three, four Gods ; that God made 
dust of man on the earth^ which they could not 
possibly understand ; and many other like pas- 
sages were rendered equally ridiculous. The 
impossibility of translating the words trinity, 
unity, Jesus Christ, Virgin Mary, Roman Poutiff, 
Emperor of the Romans, &c. is quite obvious, 
for they could bear no translation at all, and a 
description of their meaning was as much above 
the powers of Felipe, and perhaps of Valverde 
himself to explain, as the comprehension of 
Atahualpa to understand, who now for the first 
time heard that such things did exist. 

When Atahualpa had heard the conelusioa 
of this rodomontade fulminated by Father 
Valverde, he sighed, and said, "ah! atay " — ah! 
how hard ; and after a short pause, he addressed 
himself thus to Valverde r ** I should feel happy, 
although every other request were denied me, 
if one were but granted : procure a better 
interpreter, that I may be enabled to understand 
what you have said ; and that you may be better 
informed of what I wish to say* I make this 
request, because I am certain that this meeting 
ought to produce other things than what this 
fellow has repeated to me. From what I have 
heard, it appears that you have come to destroy 
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the race of the Incas^ and put to the sword all 
the indians who do not understand you. If you 
are the ministers of vengeance of Pachacamac, 
and come to destroy me and mine> fulfil his 
Orders — none of us fear death, and the vati- 
cination of my father brings us to meet you 
unarmed. 

*' Your interpreter has informed me of five 
great men, whom I wish to know^ God, trinity 
in unity> four gods ; Adam, on whom all men 
threw their sins ; Jesus Christ, the only man 
that did not assist in loading Adam; Pope, 
Roman Pontiff ; and Carlos Quinto, King of all 
the World ; but he teils me, that I am to give 
my country and my people, and pay tribute to 
Carlos, and not to any of the other four. I am 
also told, that I must abjure my religion, and 
believe in Jesus Christ, who died. If this be 
true, I cannot forget the great Pachacamac, 
who made our God, the sun, immortal, unless I 
leam who has told you what I have heard from 
your interpreter." 

This ansWer was translated by Felipe in 
short sentences, as Atahualpa spoke them ; who 
perceiving the ignorance of Felipe, endeavoured 
by this method to prevent a misconstruction of 
his words. * On hearing the last question, Val- 
verde gave his breviary to Atahualpa, and told 
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him thröugh Felipe, that that book informed 
him of all that he wanted to know respecting the 
true God. The Inca folded over the leaves, 
examined the book, placed it against his ear and 
listened, then said, ^' it is false» it caiinot and 
does not speak," when he let it fall. At this, 
Valverde criedout, "to arms, Christians! these 
infidel dogs have insulted the minister of your 
Redeemer, the word of God is thrown under 
foot — revenge ! re venge !" 

The soldiers immediately rushed on their 
unsuspecting victims ; Pizarro flew to Atahualpa, 
well aware that the preservation of his life was 
of the utmost importance ; but upwards of 
twenty thousand indians feil, before the fury of 
the Spanish soldiery could be restrained, or 
their more than barbarous thirst for blood was 
glutted. During this scene of horror, the 
afflicted Atahualpa exhorted his people to re- 
sign themselves to the will of Pachacamac; 
which he himself was willing to do, and not to 
lift up their hands against the Yiracochas ; thus, 
he exclaimed, will the vaticination of my fore- 
fathers be fulfilled. 

What a contrast ! a minister ofthemeek, 
the blessed Jesus, the Saviour of the Gentiles, 
caHing on an unfeeling soldiery to ^atiate their 
blood-thirsty cruelty in murdering those. very 
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people whom his divine raaster said that he came 
to redeem ! while a king and a father beholds the 
carnage of his people, and his children^ and bows 
his heäd to the believed decree of his God, and 
the prophecy of his forefathers ! Here the 
Christian calls aloud, "crucify him! crucify 
him !'* while the pious Gentile seems to say, 
" forgive them, Father, for they know not what 
they do/' 

PizaiTo and a soldier, called Miguel Astete» 
arrived at the same moment close to the throne 
of Atahualpa, wben Pizarro caught hold of the 
rohes of the Inca, and dragged him to the 
ground; Astete plucked the red tassel from bis 
forehead, andkept it tili the year 1557 , wben 
he delivered it to the Inca Sayritupac. After 
the slaughter, the Spanish soldiers proceeded to 
plunder, and while Pizarro was attentive to 
secure the Inca, part of his troops proceeded to 
the baths, where Atabualpa resided, and pos^ 
sessed themselves of all the gold and silver which 
they could find ; the weight of gold taken at the 
baths, and accounted for, amounted to fifteen 
thousand ounces. 

Atahualpa was directly removed to a room 
in his own palace at Caxamarca, and loaded 
with irons. Pizarro immediately sent his 
brother Hernando to yisit Huascar in bis 
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prisoD, and to endeavour to secure the treasure 
that \ie might be possessed of s but wbether the 
indiaus beianging to Atabualpa, who had heard 
of tbe Situation of their Inca> suspected thst, 
Pizarro intended to put Atahualpa to deathj 
and place Huascar on the throne ; or whether 
Hernando Pizarro endeavoured to deprive the 
guard of their prisoner» is uncertain ; but some 
misunderstanding having taken place^ an indian 
Struck Huascar with bis axe^ of which wound 
he immediately died. 

Atahusdpa having observed that the Spa* 
liiards were more covetous of gold than of any 
thing which bis kingdom produced^ pro* 
posed to Pizarro a ransom for himself ; standing 
on bis feet, he raised bis band, and placing it 
on the wall, he said, '' to this mark will I ^1 
«this room with vessels- of gold, if you will free 
*me from these chains and from this prisbn." To 
this Pizarro agreed, and messengers were sent 
to Quito, Cusco, and different parts of the 
Gountry, for the purpose of coUecting the gold 
and sending it to Caxamarca. Some of tb^ 
Spanish officers went with the messengers of 
Atahualpa, and wben they returned they des- 
cribed the number of indians which the country 
contained, and the universal obedi^nce to tbe 
Inca in such term$, that they fancied a gener^l 
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rising wonld take place, and instead of goid^ 
tfaey would bring their arms and put all the 
Spaniards to death; that Atahualpa had de- 
ceired them, and was a traitor, and as sucb 
ought to be punished. Pizarro opposed this 
for some time, tili an accident occurred which 
touched bis pride, and made Atahualpa per-> 
sonally odious to bim, Some of the Spanish 
öfficers had written the word God on the band 
of the Inca, and wben he sbewed it to any one, 
the person would point upwards; at length he 
sbewed it to Pizarro, who could neither read nor 
write, and was therefore unable to make any 
sign of the meaning of the word. Atahualpa 
was surprised, and Pizarro was abash^d ; bis 
feelings were wöunded, and he began to bäte 
the man who had discovered him to be more 
ignorant than bis inferiors. Atahualpa began 
to forebode his doom, and became dejected ; hu 
own servants were not permitted to wait on him; 
their places were supplied witb indians who had 
attached tbemselves to the Spanish camp ; some 
of whom were unacquainted witb the Quichua 
language, had never been the vassals of Atabu« 
alpa, and all of them were inclined to insult him« 
The indians began to arrive from different 
parts, bringing witb them the gold which they 
had been assured would ranson their captiye 
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monarch ; but that which bv them was destined 
to save bis life was changed by bis cruel mas- 
ters into the cause of bis deatb, From tbe num- 
ber of indians who arrived daily^ the Spaniards 
began to fear a reyolution in favour of tbeir 
prisoner: they bad already received an enor- 
mous quantity of gold ; Huascar was dead, and 
PizaFro presumed, tbat by securing to bimself 
the possession of the country, he should conse- 
quen ly become master of the treasures which 
it contained. Helhereforedetermined to bring 
Atabualpa to trial ; for which purpose, he con- 
stituted bimself president of the court, and 
nominated the other members. The foUowing 
is a copy of the charges exhibited agaiust the 
unfortunate Atahualpa, on the baseness of 
which all comment is unnecessary — the mere 
reading must draw from every sympathizing 
heart detestation of the inhuman proposer and 
Promoter. 

That Huaina Capac having had several wives, 
and Huascar Inca, being the first-born of hisEm- 
press Rava OcUo, was the legitimate heir to the 
empire, and Atabualpa not the son of Huaina 
Capac, but the bastard of some indian of Quito. 
That Atabualpa did not inherit the empire 
according to the will of bis father, but was an 
usurper and a tyrant ^ and that Huascar was 
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the lawfui Inca^ according to the will of hisv 
father and the rigbt of inheritance. That Hu- 
ascar had been murdered by order of Atahual- 
pa, after the arrival of the Spaniards. That 
Atahualpa was an idolater, and obliged his 
vassäls to sacrifice human beings to his idols. 
That Atahualpa had waged unjust wars, and 
thereby murdered many indians. That Atahu- 
alpa had kept many concubines. That Atahualpa 
had recovered, spent, and lavished in excesses 
the tributes of the empire> after the Spaniards 
had taken possession of it, giving to his rela- 
r tions and friends treasure belonging to the 
public funds. That Atahualpa had, during his 
imprisonment, advised his captains and indians 
to rebel against the Spaniards, and put them to 
death, for which purpose he had mustered a 
considerable force of armed indians. 

After this shameful libel had been read to 
the court by Sancho de Cuellar, Pizarro stated, 
that all those who should now attempt to defend 
the life of Atahualpa were traitors to the crown 
of Gastile and to the Emperor, their master, and 
roight be justly accused of opposing the in- 
crease of his kingdom and revenue. That the 
death of the tyrant Atahualpa would s^cure to 
Castile an empire, and to all present their lives 
and fortunes« That if any one opposed his death, 
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it should be reported to his Majesty, that he 
might reward . his faithful servants, and punish 
those who endeavoured to deprive him of bis 
right. After this diaboUcal harangue» it is al- 
most unnecessary to say, that tbe unfortunate 
Atahualpa was sentenced to death. 

Atahualpa was immediately informed of bis 
fate, and told, that if he were baptized, he 
would be put to an honourable death^ such as 
was inflicted on noblemen in all civilized counr 
tries ; but if he refused to receive this saora« 
ment» he would be bunit to de^th : hearing this, 
he desired Friar Vicente Valverde to baptize 
him : the friar complied with the request, and 
called him Juan Atahualpa. He was then led 
out to the place of execution, in front of his 
own palace, where he was tied to a pole, and 
Strangled ; and his body received Christian bu- 
rial on the spot where he was murdered, not- 
withstanding his last request — ^that he might 
be carried to Quito, and buried in the tomb of 
bis forefathers. 

Pizarro attended tbe execution of his prir 
soner, afterwards wore mourning for nim, and 
prdered his exequies to be performed with all 
possible pomp. It may perhaps be satisfactory 
to some of my readers to mention here, that 
Pizarro was afterwards murdered by his own 
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countrymen at Lima; and Father Valverde, by 
tiie indians of Quispicancha. According to 
Zarate, the treasure which had been broughi 
för the Fansom of Atahualpa, and which feil 
into the hands of Pizarro, amoünted to four 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand ounces of 
fine silver, and onQ nrillion five hundred and 
ninety-one ounces of gold. 

Tlie places in Gaxamarca worthy the nötice 
of a visitor, ashaving been connected with the 
fate of Atahualpa, are a large room, part öf 
ihe (Ad palace, and now the residence of the 
Cacique Astoplco, where this ill-fated monarch 
was kept a prisoner for the space of • three 
months, or from the first day of bis ' meeting 
Pizarro to the day on which he was murdered 
foy Order of that general ; in this room also is 
the miark which he made on the wall, promising 
to fill it to thät height with silver and gold as a 
ransom. In the chapel belonging to the common 
gaol, which was formerly part of the palace, 
the dtar Stands on the stone on which Atahu- 
alpa wasplaced by the Spaniards and strangled, 
and under which he was buried. Near the 
fountain in the plasa are still visible the founda* 
tiou stones of the small battery erected by 
Pizärro, in the front of which Valverde delivered 
his famous harangue to the Inca, and whence 
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he commsuided the Spanish soldiers to massacre 
the indians. About a league from the city aire 
the baths where Atahualpa was living when 
Pizarro arrived ; the one oix the right band is 
called the bath of the Inca. Near to the baths 
there is also a farm house belonging (1812) to 
Dona Mercedes Arce, where there are maiiy 
ruins of what appears to have been a granary 
or Store belonging to the Inca ; here are many 
excavations» in some of which there are marks 
on the stones of one thousand, two thousand, 
&c. — ^this has induced some people to search 
for treasure, but none has ever yet been 
found. At the distance of two leagues from 
Caxamarca is a stone called inga rirpo, resting 
stone of the Inca ; it is similar to the one 
described by M. Humboldt, which he saw at 
the Paramo de Asuay^ which is called inga 
chungana, Inca's resting place. The inga rirpo, 
near to Caxamarca» is a large block of free- 
stone, eleven feet long, two feet eight inches 
high above the ground, and thirteen inches 
thick ; it has two grooves cut across it near to 
the centre, four inches deep, and five inches wide; 
here are also the remains of a circular enclosure 
surrounding it eight yardsindiameter; it Stands 
on the Camino del Inca^ the military road on 
which the Incas travelled from Gusco to Quito* 
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The Site of this resting stone commands a most 
beautiful prospect of the valley of Caxamarca. 
The tradition of the iodiansis» that the Inca 
used to be brought here to enjoy the prospect, 
and that the two grooves in the stone were made» 
that the cross ledges of his throne on which he 
was carried might rest secure in them. 
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Obeervatoiy. 

The province of Caxamarca is intersected 
by ramifications of the Gordillera; and hav- 
ing several low Valleys, it consequently con- 
tains the various climates or temperatures, 
from extreme heat to intense cold : thus all 
kinds of fruit and grain peculiar to different 
climates are cultivated in this province: it 
abounds, also, in all kinds of cattle and poultry; 
and many obrages, manufactories of cloth, 
baizes, blankets, and tocuyos have been estab- 
lished here. 

The most extensive manufactories for wool- 
len cloths are Police and Sondor, belonging 
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(1812) to Don Tomas Bueno; and that fot 
blankets, at Yana-cancha, belongihg, at the same 
date» to Don Miguel Sarachaga. The blankets 
are very tastefuUy embroidered by the indians, 
with loose yarn, before they undergo the Opera- 
tion of fuUing, so that the colonrs have the ap* 
pearance of being stamped on them. 

ManyBilver and gold mines exist in thid ' 
province; but since the discovery of the rieh 
ores of Gualgayoe, in the neighbouring province 
pf Chota^, the mines of Gaxamarca have been 
abandoned. On the shores of the river calkd 
de las Grisnejas^ which falls into the Maranon^ 
are several \fashing places, lavaderos^ of gold. 
On the north side of the province^ where it joins 
that of Jaen^ some bark trees are found> the 
produce of which is little inferior to the famous _J 
cinchona of Loxa. 

During my stay at Gaxamarca I visited 
several of the towns and villages ; that called 
de Jesus, five leagues from the city, is an indian 
village, pleasantly situated in a small Valley 
bounded by high mountains» at the foot of which 
on the north side runs the Gaxamarca river ; on 
th^ side of this river several water mills have 
been erected for grinding wheat> an abundance 
of which is cultivated in the neighbourhood. 
While at this^ place I several times visited my 
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friend Don Tomas Arce, for the purpose of ae- 
companying him to take partridges with falcons; 
with two of these birds and a Springer we have 
often returned, after a few hours' sport, vnth five 
or six brace of partridges of the large red legged 
kind, but of a very delicate flavour. We fre- 
quently set out in the evening and slept at some 
farm house on the hüls, and in the morning 
took each of us a falcon on our hard gloves and 
rode to the stubble fields ; when the dog sprang 
the game, we threw up our falcons, and foUowed 
them to the place where they feil with their 
prey in their talons ; this we could easily dis- 
Cover by the sound of the bells fastened to the 
legs of the falcon. We generally gave to our 
birds the brains of the partridges which they 
had killed, then took them on our arms, and 
mounted to search for more game. As the 
country abounds in venados, deer, Don Tomas 
had trained a falcon to pursue them; he 
stufFed the skin of one of these animals, in the 
eye pits of which he accustomed the bird to 
search for its food ; he sometimes placed the 
stuffed skin on the Shoulders of aboy, who ran 
away with it, when the falcon was allowed tö 
foUow him in quest of its food. In this easy 
manner the falcon was trained to catch deer, 
and it afforded us a great deal of amusement 
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^ ftying srftef the änimal and percUitg o» ito 
h^ad; tbis gaVe us tim& to eonie up änd secure 
tbe brüte with a lasoy or to kill it. 

I had beeil edavineed^ befove I visited thk» 
proviDcefy tbftt the charicter of tbe Soutb Aeae^ 
vicaA indiafii^ Wa» far differeat from What it bad 
beea repcHrted to be by all tke &pani»b wlitevfiTy 
ejiceptiDg the virtuou» La» Gasai^: otherwi^e, I 
^ould faavei beeiv astcmished at what I saw at 
tbis village^ wber^ the indiaos have had but 
bttle inCejröoürse with tbe Spaniards^ eompared 
witb tbose of whote^ Ulk)a Md Goodaimne bq^ 
eoiftetnptiloiksly speak« Many festivaiU a#e ob- 
sevyed at tbis viikige by tbe iDdianä^ and 
altbougb the Spaaärb lati^uAgd is little uaedf, 
and tbe Qutehua alooe is i^oke», twd, tbree> op 
mwe Spatiißh plays are perforfAed by tbem aib 
eacb festival« amoimting töy ai least, tWenty in^ 
e&eh yeaF« Thi» foi>dnes» for th^atriaal . per^ 
formances, which the india»» evinte^-the difft- 
cuUy they labour under to learn their pattsT^ in 
a kmguage not their own — beside tbe expenoes^ 
kvcidental to* the repreöentatioiM», imist eertäiilly' 
pFove that the aspersioBs oS hisM)iianä are- 
uaiaerited. 

Near tö this yillage i» a fartnv cäUed Ia> 
Lagunilla, oa which aife thö remams^ of an 
iadian town; naiost ciariaiisly built ; ntany of ths 
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houses are yet entire; they are all built ot 
Btone, and Surround a small rock or mountain, 
which is situated in a Valley : the bottom tier 
or ränge of rooms have walls of an amazing 
thickness, in which I have measured stones 
twelve feet long and seven feet high, forming 
the whole side of a room, with one or more large 
stones laid across, which serve as a roof. Above 
these houses another tier was built in the same 
manner> on the back of which are the entrances 
or doorways, and a second row had their backs 
to the mountain. The roofs of the second tier in 
front had been covered with stone, and probably 
formed a promenade ; a second tier of roonnr 
thus rested on the roofs of the first tier^ which 
were on a level with the second front tier. In 
this manner one double tier of dwelling rooms 
was built above another to the height of seven 
tiers. On the top are many ruins, apparently 
of a palace or fortress. 

When I first visited this place» I imagined 
that the rooms were excavations in the rock ; 
büt I was very soon convinced that the whole 
had been built, and I was astonished at con- 
templating such immense labour, the real pnr- 
pose of which is now unknown. The rooms 
are seldom morethan about twelve feet square 
and seven feet high, with a high door-way in 
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front, nan*ower at the top than at the bottom ; 
tfae stone has been wrought for the fronts into 
irregulär sized Squares, which are cemented 
together. Some of the thick walls are formed 
of two casings of stoiie, and the interstice is 
fiUed up with small stones and pebbles, held 
together with well tempered reddish clay, 
which at present forms so solid a mass, that it is 
almost equal to stone. Tbe cement used to hold 
the stones together, was, doubtless, tempered 
elay; but so little was used, that some have 
imagined that the stones were merely placed 
one upon another ; in this surmise, however, 
they were evidently mistaken. 

The whole of this building would have 
contained at least five thousand families ; but we 
äre not certain that it was ever applied to that 
purpose. Some traditions call it one of the 
palaces, or houses of reception, for the Incas 
when they travelled ; but this is by no means 
probable, for it does not stand within a league 
of the great road of the Incas, and being only 
five leagues from Caxamarca, it is not likely that 
such an edifice wouid have been built for such a 
purpose. Others State, that it was the general 
granary for this part of the country in the time 
of the Incas ; but this is also subjecttothe same 
i>bjections; for, as I have already mentioned, th$ 
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remaifM of one exifit on die fiarm hetonging to 
Dona Mercedes Arce, near to Caxaaaarca ; smd 
the rains of all those graaaries which I bara 
Seen at diffei^nt placea are a kiad of.eidtems; 
walled round aither with adobes m rough hewQ 
fitones. It appears to me as far more probable, 
that thi8 was the residenee of the Chifnn of Chir 
cama> when he resided in the interior of his ter^ 
riCory» before it became subject to the loca 
PachfLcutee. The top of the mouotain appeara to 
have been covered with buildingB of a ^iipe^ 
rior kind to the rest ; for some of the founda* 
tions may be traeed, enclosing rooms a&d courts 
more extensive tban are to be found in any 
other part of this mass of buildings. There 
are four principal roads leading from the faottom 
to the top> Qorr esponding with the four cardioal 
points ; and from eacfa of these roads or straet« 
the inhabitants oould walk on the tops pf tbeir 
houses to the next> and probably round t\m 
whole by bridges laid acrosa the intersecting 
Fpads ; so that seven promenades w^re thuo 
formed» besides tha eix oircular streetg. Tho 
proprietor of this estate, Don Tomas Bueno» 
fancied that it was the remains of an ancienl^ 
temple, and ßupposed that a gr^at treasqi» was 
somewhere hidden ; but I never could persuade 
him to cut an adit through it in search of the 
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btimca. Here are no retaains of delicate sculp«- 
ture, although a few arabesques may be seen 
on fiome of the ßtones ; nor is there any ap^ 
pearanoe of elegant architecture, for which tb^ 
ancient Gfeeks and Romans were so fkatonsi. 
HoweT€r, the immense ingenuity of thi builders 
in conveying and placing such huge masses of 
stone in such a Situation, as weU as the extract*- 
ing them from the quarries without machinery, 
wid shaping them without iron tools^ must 
astound the contemplating beholder of these 
ruins, and make him blusfa at hearing thf 
builders called barbarians. Such apitbets ari^ 
equally applicable to the Egyptiaos» on viewinj^ 
their rüde ancient monuments; but we feel 
consciouB tbat these people were in possession 
of the arts and sciences when our forefathers 
in Europe were in a State of barbarity ; we oqjx^ 
sider, too, that from their plantations the 6rst 
scions were brought to Qreece and Italy, and 
that these exotics were afterwards transplanted 
into our own country. 

Near to these ruins is a small lake, lagmOp 
from which the estate derives its name ; it is of 
an oval figfure, the transverse axis hemg nine 
hundred yards, and the eonjugate six hundred 
and fifty. One side of the lake rests on the 
foot of the mountains» which separate the farm 
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from the valley of Gaxamarca, on Üie opposite 
mde of wbich mountains the river runs. An 
excavation or tunnel is cut through one of these 
mountains, through which the water of the lake 
is discharged into the river, when it rises nearly 
to a level with the surrounding land, and thug 
a floodiog of it is prevented. This lake was 
probably the quarry whence the stone was 
taken for the building just described, and the 
passage was probably opened at the same time 
by the indians, to prevent the water. from de- 
luging the low lands, : which bespeaks th^ 
attention to economy so evident in the estab- 
lishments of the ancient Peruvians. 

The farm house here, with all the stables 
and other buildings, are of stone, brought from 
the Tambo del Inca, as the ruins are called : all 
the yards are paved with the same, and they 
haveavery neat and clean appearanoe; how* 
ever, I could not help wishing that the stones 
had remained undisturbed in their former in* 
teresting Situation; but many have also been 
carried, for the same purposes, to different 
places. 

I visited the town of San Marcos, eight 
leagues from Gaxamarca ; it is most delightfuUy 
situated in a very fruitfuL valley, ehjoyin^ all the 
benefits of a tropical climsite, and affording a rieh 
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variety of fraits : the äpples, peaches, and othef 
European fr uits, are found in great perfection« 
as well as oranges, lemons/ paltas, banana^, 
plantains, &c. My visit to this town happened 
at the time of tbe istnnual festival; on this account 
I was entertained with bull fight9, indian dän- 
cers, and the representation of theatrical pieces ; 
the town was füll of visitors fromi the neighbour- 
ing country, and every count^iauce bore a 
smile of satisfaction, while mirth and pleasuü^ 
appeared to reign in every breast. 

I was present in the parish church, which ia 
a large neat brick and stone building, very much 
ornamented within, at the celebration of the 
wedding of a son and daughter of two Caciques^ 
the boy being eleven years old, and the girl 
thirteen. When they left the diurcby after the 
ceremony was over, they ran in different direc-. 
tionis, the boy to play with bis comradesji and the 
girl to join hers, as if they had merely been, at 
church as spectatörs^ and not the parties con- 
cemed. I . aftefwards asked the cura how it 
happened, that two such thoughtless children 
dhould be married ? He answeredme, ^'por rason 
deestado/* giving me to understand, that as they 
were both of noble origin, their parents had 
married^ them at that age to prevent them mar^ 
i^ing. with their inferiors. .The principalbejaefit 
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derived from ip^smv^g the ttobäiiy of the Umir 
lies is, their cbildreti being admissible iototbt 
Colleges, afid to the tbree learned bodi^, divi* 
Äity, law, awJ phydie. 

Two leagned frpm Saa MarMs stand» tbe 
rillftge of Ichocan, od tbe top of an emiD^ax^e, 
eonsequeivtly its clhnate is ^ery cxAd ; tbe enea 
bere was an nidiaa, and from bia eorp^leoc^r 
tnigbt be knowii, aceordmg to an adage in Per», 
tbat he wa«^ a Cacique ; for wbe& at perso» is 
very jolly, it is. generally said, tbat he i^ as fafe aii 
a Cacique, tan gor do catnoun Cacique^ Tbiscura 
WM for some time the viicar of the proviace, and 
was looked opon as an oracle ii» Latintty and 
Theoiogy. He was a very dieerful com^^Msmi 
possessed an extensive library of Latin, Greebj 
Englii^ and Frendi books, wbieb he bad fiM^ 
dieil;^ and wa» more aofaandted vkb geaen^ 
dciettce tban a»y othear person; I i»et witb io^thiä 
]^rtofPertt. 

' Tbe produce of the parish of Ichecaa is eodf 
inedf almost entirely to wkirat, bot it is eostm« 
d^ed (be best, and felcbes tbe big&est price ol 
my in the wbole distrkt ; it seHs cor aa ateragi^ 
fof from ibree ta tbree amd a half doUar» the. 
pUHgOr wifich is neariy three busheis. I after- 
wards visited sewral otber villages ; but a des^ 
öH|rtk>n of tiiem would ooly be ted&oiia and 
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änifiteresting. The natires of this province are 
äoted for indudtry and hospitality ; the popola- 
(ion of indians at the time of the conquest was 
▼ery extensive, forming upwards of fire hundred 
settlementa ; but they are now reduced to forty- 
six. 

' The capital of the province is so aituated, 
tliat it is likely to become an important com- 
mercial town ; it is now the great market for 
this province, as well as for those of Chota, 
Chachapoyas, and Guallubamba. Eighteen 
leagues from Caxamarca is the celebrated silver 
mine called Gualgayoc, which, from the slovenly 
manner in which it has been wrought, produces 
but little good ore at present (181*J); althougb 
ten years ago it was considered superior to the 
eelebrated mine at Pasco: quantities of ore 
were extracted from the two shafts called la 
wnna del rej^, and la del purgatorio^ which yielded 
a hundred and forty marks per caxon of fifty 
qaintals. 

I left Caxamarca and returned to Traxillo, 
and thence proceeded along the coast to the 
nortbward. My first stage of eleven leaguea 
was to Chocope, a neat village containing about 
forty houses, chiefly inbabited by white fami* 
lies ; it Stands on a part of the Valley of Chi- 
eama. In the year 1746 this viUage was totally 
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ruined by rain, which continued for thirty*four 
successive nights, The sfcy was clear during 
the day from sunrise to sunset, at which time 
it began to rain ; and as such a phenomenon 
was totally unexpected, and the houses con«. 
structed of materials unable to resist it, the. 
whole of the village was destroyed. In 1748 
it rained in the same manner for eleven nights; 
but since that period there has been no repeti* 
tion of 80 destructive an occurrence, nor i» 
there any record of a similar one before that 
time on this or any other part of the Peruviau 
coast^ from 18* to 4'' of latitude. It is also 
extraordinary, that this rain did not extend six 
leagues either to the north or to the south. 

My next stage of thirteen leagues brought 
me to San Pedro, after passing a small village 
called Payjan« San Pedro is composed of about 
a hundred and fifty houses, of basareque, 
canes cased witb clay : it is a parish belonging 
to the Order of Augustin friars, who have a small 
convent here. The popülation is composed 
principally of indians, whose chief occupation 
is the cultivation of the lands in the Valley of 
the same name, which is watered by the river 
Pacasmayo, and produces most abundant crops 
of wheat ; it was formerly considered to be the 
granary of Lima ; but after the earthquake in 
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1687 the erops entirely failed for almost twenty 
years ; since which period the land has agaia 
resumed its usual fertility. Tbis circumstance 
has been already me&tioned when speaking of 
Lima and la Barranca» At this time the Peru- 
tians foegan to send their vessels to Chile for 
wheat, which commerce has been constantly 
kept up ever since» and to which Chile is in- 
debted for many comforts amöng the lower 
olasses, and for many rieh capitals among the 
higher. The indians of San Pedro are par- 
ticularly cleanly in their persons and houses y 
bat I had been told that their chicha waiä mäs- 
cada, chewed ; and although the natives assured 
me that they had of both kinds, I was fearfül 
of being deceived — I did not wish to have a 
second-hand or rather a second-mouthed beve- 
rage» so I drank water. The indians appeared 
here to be perfectly comfortable änd happy ; 
and as their allotments of land produced them 
a reasonable competency, they seemed to be a 
people almost independent of their conquerors. 
The next stage brought me to las Lagunas, 
a distance of nine leagues^ having forded on the 
road the river Xequetepeque» about half a league 
below the village of the same name. Las Lagu- 
nas, the lakes, is a low swampy country, formed 
by the oyerflowings of the river Sana ; the small 
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l^kes which are formed are fiUed with wild 
ducks, aome of wfaich are of a most beautiful 
plumage» and very deltcate eati&g. Hexe are 
ODly a few huts, partly for the aecommodatioQ 
of traveilers, and partly tbe residence of fisher« 
men, who catch large qüantities of very fine 
lisaa, and dry them for aale ; tbese are so very 
delicate when grilled^that travellers look forward 
to their arrival at Lagunas to eat them. Five 
leagues from this place is the village of Moose- 
fu, whicfa is a remarkably bandsome place ; the 
houses are very neatly built, with wide corridors 
in front, andwhitewashed; several small streama 
of water cross the prinoipal street; tbese are em^ 
ployed in irrigating the gardens and the brchards, 
which are attached to almost all tbe houses, and 
which produce most excellent grapes, quinces, 
pomegranates and other fraits, both European 
and tropica], particularly cambures, which are 
very small bananas, and are equal in flavour to 
the most delicate ripe pears. After dioing here 
on gualdr4xpas, goat*s flesh, taken from the upper 
part of the neck, slightly salted and dried, and 
wfaich is very similar to venison, we proceeded 
to Lambayeqüe, travelliog through a wood of 
algarrobaSy carob tre«B, for more than three 
leagues. 

Lambayeque is the capital of the province. 
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and tbe rfesidence of the Subdelegado ; it has 
always attracted the attention of travellers^ a« 
being die most populous and the greatest trading 
town between lima and Guayaquil. It is 
situated about two leagues from the sea, and 
four ftom its sea-port, calied Pacasmayo^ where 
the river of this name enters the Pacific^ partly 
by which river and partly by the river Lam-. 
bayeque the town and the surrounding country 
are watered. 

The town of Lambayeque contains upwards 
ofeightthousand inhabitants» Spanish, creoles, 
indians^ negroes» and mixed breeds, or castes« 
Someof the houses are large and commodious } 
the parish church is of stone ; it is a handaome 
edifice, and contains many costly Ornaments. 
Attached to it are four chapels of ease, calied 
ramadas ; these are so many parishes of indians, 
each having a cura, independent of the cura of 
the matris, or parish church» of the white inha- 
bitants. I was at this town in 1811, when the 
flrst mass was celebrated at the new altar, built 
at the expence of Dr. Delgado» and dedicated 
to Nmstra Senora del Carmen ; at this time a 
most sumptuous feast was held during a whole 
week, attended with bull fights, malus ofcocks^ 
and horse racing during the day; withballs, 
tertuliof, chit-cbat parties, and gambliag, at 
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night ; änd the whole of the inhabitants seemed 
entirely devoted to mirth and pleasure. 

The principal manufactures here are soap, 
cordovans of goats' skins, cotton cloths, and 
s weetmeats. From the extensive flocks of goata 
which are fed in the algarroba wood which sur-: 
rounds this town^ the tallow is procured for the 
soap manufactories> and the alkali is obtained 
from the licOy satsola> which is found in abun- 
dance in this province, as well as in that of Sana^ 
and the valley of Chicania* The soap is very 
hard, and is cut into cakes or small bars> four 
of which, and sometimes six, only weigh a pound ;. 
the average price is from twenty to twenty-five 
doUars the quintal. Its quality is far inferior to 
that of English soap, owing particularly to its 
hardness, and the quantities of impnrities whicK 
it contains; liotwithstanding which, it is pre* 
iTerred to any other soap — such is the obstinacy 
implanted by the habit of using it. 

The skins of the goats are tanned with the 
bark of the huarango, and sometimes with that 
of the algarroba,^ and the cordovans are of an 
^xcellent quality. These articles have a very 
extensive sale, which extends to the whole coast 
of Peru and many of the prpvinces in the inte- 
rior, as well as to the province of Guayaquil, 
and to different parts of the kingdom of Quito», 
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Quantities of tocuyo, counterpane^s, table 
cloths, napkins and other articles of cotton, some 
t)f which are very fine, are manufactüred here, as 
well as cotton canvass, or sail cloth ; notwith- 
Standing the extent of these works, all the yarn 
is spun with the distaff and spindle, so that all 
the females of the lower classes find constant 
employment. The tocuyos made here are not 
considered so good, and conseqüently are not in 
such demand as those of Conchucos^ but an 
extensive trade is carried on in the other articles. 
Here is an extensive mill for cleaning the cotton 
from the seeds, similar to that at Casma, and 
some large remittances of cotton have been mada 
from this place to Eiirope. 

The manufacture of sweetmeats consists 
chiefly of marmalade and jelly, made from 
quinces, gu^avas, and limes. It is packed in 
chip boxes> each holding about two pounds^ 
which seil at half a doUar each ; they are sent 
to Lima, Guayaquil, and other places along the 
cpast. Hats of palm Bndjunco, fine rushes, are 
made here^ and carried to the same markets as 
the other manufactures. 

Oranges^ limes> lemons, grapes» guavas, 
pacays, melons, paltas, huanabanas» chirimoyas^ 
anonas, plantains» bananas» pomegranates, gra- 
nadialls, tumbos, quinces, pine-apples, an4l 
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many other fruits grow here aad in the neigh- 
bourhood in great abundance» and they are of 
an excellent quality ; apples, pears, and other 
European fruits do not tbrive. Wheat, maize, 
beans, lentils» garbanscos» and other putee^ also 
yucas, batatas or sweet potatoes, yams, and 
other esculents, as well as potatoes and all kinds 
of culinary vegetables, arrive at great perfecticm ; 
hence the market is abundantly sup|died witb 
them, as well as with good beef, fish and poul« 
try ; mutton is scarce and not very good^ bot 
the young kid is superior to lamb. 

The aigarroba, carob tree^ grows in the 
vicinity of Lambayeque in great abundance, 
and is of such Utility, that a law exists to pre^ 
vent the owners from cutting them down : they 
grow to the size of our largest oaks ; the wood 
is very hard, the leaf small, and the branches 
bear an abundance of Clusters of pods, about 
four inches long and three-quarters of an inch 
broad» containing five or six black seeds, like 
small beans. When ripe the pod is of a brown 
colour, and has a sweet taste ; the cattle are 
very fond of it, and becomevery fat with eating 
it; the mules that feed on the carob pods, 
^fter a jouraey to Lima, a hundred and forty 
leagues, return apparently fat ; but the greatest 
prafit derived frQm tbis valuable tree is from 
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the number of goats which are annually fed oa' 

the pods. These aaimals reach the lower bran- 

ches of the trees themselves^ and they are after- 

wards assisted in procuring their food by the 

goatherds, who climb the trees^ and beat down 

the leaves and pods with long canes. At cer- 

tain times of the year, when the pods become 

scarce, the goats will foUow their goatherds 

any where, without the need of a driver, 

as if conscious that their existence depe^ded 

on the assistance of their keepers. Some of 

the goats will become so plump/ that it is not 

uncommon for one goat to yield a quintal/ bne 

hundred pounds weight, of tallow and fat; 

for the whole of the fat is separated froin the 

flesh^ this latter being considered of very little 

value, excepting that part which coveirs the 

bones of the neck, which is eaten as a deli- 

cacy, and is really equal to venison. A cpnsi- 

derable share of superstition belongs to the 

goatherds, who are indians. They believe that 

some men^have thfe power, by witchcraft, to 

convey the fat of one flock of goats to another, 

if care be not taken to prevent them from so 

doing ; for the prevention of this mischief they 

have different amulets, which they tie round the 

necks or horns of the old goats, especially those 

which are called the Gaptains of the flocks, 
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These chatms consist of shells, beans, aaüd a kind 
of nutmeg brought from. the province of Jaen de 
Bracamoros. I was seteral times entertained 
by the tales told by the indians ; they would 
assert^ that a flock of fat goats had been placed 
uiider the care of an unskilful goatherd, and that 
in one night a wkard, hichisero, had deprived 
them of all their fat, an|d conveyed it to another 
flock» to the astonishment» of particularly oae 
party, who in the moming found his £stt flock 
reduced to skin and bone, bleating theiT lames^ 
tations for the loss which they had sustained. 

From the pods of the algarroba the indians 
make chicha, by merely infusing them in water, 
straining it, and allowing it to ferment : at the 
expiration of three or four days it is very pala- 
table, and if proper attention were paid to it, I 
believe that a very delicate wine would be pro- 
cnred. Small cakes calied arepas are sometime» 
made by the indians from the pods reduced to^ 
powder ; they are certainly not unpalatable, 
though very coarse« 

Five leägues from Lambeyeque is a rillage 
calied Chiclayo, which is the neatest and mo^ 
social place along the whole coast ; it coi^ns 
several respectable inhabitants, its Situation in 
the Valley of Lambayeque is delightful; tbe 
productions and the market are good. It bas a 
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flmaU convent of Franciscans^ to which order 
the curacy belongs. 

The trade of Lambayeque, owing toits pro* 
dactionsand the indostry of the inhabitant^, is 
very extensive ; the neigfabouring provinces 
depend on its manufactories» and it will un* 
doubtedly become the great mart for the inland 
provinces for Eurc^iean goods. Some of the 
Shops and stores are well ^tocked with European 
manufactures, of whidi the sale is very exten- 
sive ; and as its commerce extends to coun- 
tries of such difierent climates, all kinds of 
usefiil foreign articles are in considerafole de- 
mand. The town of Eten Stands on a sandy 
piain, and is entirely inhabited by indians ; these 
are the only people who speak the Chimudialect 
which is the original language of the coast of 
Peru, and so different from the Quibhua, that 
I <x>u]d not understand a single word, nor trace 
any aoalogy between them, and beyond the 
limits of their town thetr language is unintel- 
Ugible. It may very reasonably be expected 
that these people possess the true character of 
the indians ; if they do, it is a very worthy one ; 
they are temperate, industrious and kind ; they 
da not allow any person except indians to reside 
among them, and a traveller is only suffered to 
semain three days in the town ; but the Alcaldes 
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always take care that he be provided with 
whatever he may require. Cotton cloths to a 
large extent are manufactured here^ andthe 
natives wear nothing that is not made by their 
own hands; hcDce many of them are pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, for the sale of 
their own goods is very extensive« They 
difFer in their dress fronl the generality of 
the indians ; the men 'wear white jackets and 
breeches, these havihg a slip of red clöth at 
the kneeSy in which the button holes are wrought; 
the femäles wear a kind of long black or blue 
tunic, without sleeires, girt round the waist; 
both sexes wear straw hats, and very seldom 
put on shoes. 

When I left Lambayeque I was obliged to 
prepare myself with a guide^ and a spare mule, 
for water and provisions, as well for ourselves as 
for the animals, be.cause we had now to traverse 
the desert of Sechura, the largest on the Peru- 
vian coast. We left Lambayeque, and halted 
the first. night ät a small village called Morope, 
four leagues distant from that place. The road 
between these towns is often frequented by 
robbers, who are generally runaway slaves, 
simarones^ who lurk among the low brushwood 
on the road sides, and attack the passengers ; 
they seldom molest a persbn if they observe 
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that he is armed, but they plunder the indians 
and mountaineers/^erra/iof/ of their money and 
goods^ and murders are more frequently com- 
mitted here Ihan in any part of Peru. A short 
time before I passed this way^ the police offi<;ers 
and the militia had apprehended five of these 
simarones ; to eifect this they set the brushwood 
on fire in several places, and ina short time the 
whole was in flames^ so that the robbers were 
actually burnt out of their hiding places. > 

Moröpe contains about ninety houses or huts» 
ranchos> built of cane coviered with clay, and 
a thousand inhabitants, all indians. The parish 
church is a large neat building^ : extremely 
clean, and tastef ully orhamented within. We 
here fiUed our calabashes with water» and . my 
indian guide purchased some maize forr'the 
mules ; as the chicha here is mascada, I pre- 
Terred putting water into my two small cala- 
bashes» which I carried in my saddle bags» 
alfarjas. 

We left Morope at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and arrived before it was dark at the 
Medanos ; these are hills of sand in the form of 
a crescent» the convex side being always op- 
posed to the wind» for as it shifts» the sand is 
blown ttp the one side and falls dowti on the 
Qther ; thus these hills are continaally changing 
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their size and Situation» flitting from one place 
to anotlmr, to the imoünent danger of a tra^ 
veller» idicmld bis guide be Ignorant of the 
read, for all traces disappear, by the jsand 
continually drifting alcaig with the wind. If a 
gaide have any reason to suspeet that he is 
out of the track» he will alight, take :up a »haiid- 
ful of the sand and smell to it, because the 
düng and urine of the mules that traverse the 
desert conimunicate an odour to the soxxd along 
the Tcoid, which in other parts it does not 
po^ess. About midnight we met a troop of 
laden mules, and halted to converse with die 
muleteers; we drank some of their chicha, and 
I invited them to partake of ours ; I had brought 
some brandy, aguardiente, and had no chieha, 
bat they did not appear to relish it less llian 
they wouldhaTe done their countrymen's liquor, 
for they emptied my bottle. I drank some of 
tfaeirs, and ate some sweet cakes, which diey 
called alfajor ; they were very good. At part- 
img I told them I was glad I had met them, 
because it was a proof that we were not be* 
wildered : that could notbappen, said my guide, 
for the Cnoßs is our director, pointing tq the con- 
atellation behind us in theheavens ; and itis not 
mklnight yet, said he, for the oross ieans to 
y«i$terday j the two stars at the top and the 
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fbot. of thid beaütiful constellatioa were not 
ereot in Use aouth. 

After travelling about two leagues more, vre 
met a tia^reller with bis guide, who saluted ua 
with buen viage, a good joumey to you ; morn- 
ing is Coming, the croas benda to the sea, and L 
niiist arriye early at Morope* Thts was wL 
exGUse for not halting ; and we continued onr 
route. When the first rays of moming began to 
appear, the air became suddenly chill, and I put 
onmyponcho; my guide did the same, and said 
to me, '' the light drives the frosty air firom the 
mountains, serros, before it ; it ia always cold ia 
the moming in the desert» but this refresfaes us 
beföre the snn eomes to burn us in the rest of 
our journey/' Whether this chilly Sensation feit 
at sunrise be merely the result of the absence of 
the sun, fbr it is then the longest period since 
it set ; of whether it be partly apprehension at 
beholding the sun agam without feeUng the heat 
whic^ it afterwards craimunicates, I cannot 
detetmine ; but I have umrersally experienced 
the effect in tropäeal dimates. During the whole 
of this day, we saw nothing save sand and sky ; 
and althottgk I was accustomed to trarel on tl^ 
cpaste of this conntry, I now cxperieiwed an 
indescrtbable dulness and languor; atlength» 
before night closed» the two steeples of the 
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cfaurch at Sechura became visible ; but they had^ 
more the appearance of a . vessel at sea than of 
church steeples. At nine o'clock on the foUow- 
ing morning we arrived at the town of Sechura ; 
I went to the house of the alcalde^ and immedi- 
ately laid myself down and slept very soundly, . 
being excessively fatigued by a journey of 
forty leagues over the most drcary country I 
had ever witnessed. 

The town of Sechura contains about twp 
hundred and fifty houses, and two thousand 
inhabitants» all of whom are indians, equally 
industrious and temperate as those of Eten; 
the men are princtpally muleteers and fisher- 
men^ the women employ themselves in spinning 
and weaving cotton. The church in this town 
is a surprising edifice ; it has two very high 
steeples, and a handsome cupola built of brick ; 
it is roofed withcane, whichis covered with 
clay, and the whole evinces enormous labour, 
both in procuring the materials of which it is 
built/ as well as in the erectionof the edifice; 
it is, indeed, . one of those monuments of . in- 
dustry and labour which must ever attract the 
attention of travellers. This is the first town 
in the Jurisdiction of Piura, and all passengers 
must present to the alcalde their passports> 
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without which they cannot obtain either mules 
or a guide. 

I left Sechura immediately after I awoke» 
and had taken some refreshment^ feeling anxious 
to arrive at Piura, it being the first town founded 
by the Spaniards in South America. After 
travelling over ten leagues, all of which is a 
Sandy piain, I arrived at Piura, and immediately 
went to the house of a gentleman for whom I 
had lettets ; and although it was near midnight 
I received a hearty welcome from all the family, 
who left their beds to see the stranger. 

Although Piura is always accounted the first 
Spanish settlement in South America, it is not 
exactly the same place which Pizarro founded 
in 15t31 ; that town stood onthe piain of Tar?- 
gasola, at a short distance from the site of the 
present city, and from whence it was removed 
on account of the insalubrity of the climate. 
The present city, which is the capital of the 
province, was founded by Don Francisco Pi- 
zarro, who also built here the first Christian 
church in Peru. It contains at present a parish 
church, a convent of San Francisco and one 
of La Merced, and a hospital under the manage- 
ment of the Bethlemite Friars. The houses 
are built either of canes covered with clay, or 
of sun-dried bricks; and very few have an up* 
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per Story. The streets are not paved, and 
consequently, like those of Truxillo, they .are 
almost ankle deep in sand and dirt. The 
enormous quantity of bugs in tbe houses is 
quite a nuisance. The inhabitants of Piura 
amount to about nine thousand ; they are Spa- 
niards, white creoles^ indians^ negroes, . and 
mixed breeds. 

Piura is noted for the finest breed of mules 
in Peru ; many are taken to Truxillo, Lima and 
other places, both on the coast and in the in: 
terior, for sale ; some of them fetch the amazing 
high price of two hundred and fifty doUars each. 
The breed of goats is also very extensive in this 
district ; in the capital large quantities of soap 
and leather^ cordovanes, are prepared and carried 
for sale to Guayaquil, Quito, Guenca, Panama, 
and Lima. Some cotton goods are manufactured 
here, but not to the same extent as at Lam- 
bäyeque. The principal oecupation of the men 
is to attend to their mules, for the Services of 
which there is great demand, because all the 
goods landed at Piura are carried by mules to 
Lima, a distance of three hundred and eighty 
leagues, besides which their own productions 
are thus tränsported to that and other places. 
The manufacture of cordage from the magtiej/ 
employs many persons in the interior of the 
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prbvince, and considerable quantities of this 
cordage is consumed by the merchants in Peru 
in cording bales of merchandize and other 
similar purposes; bat it has never yet been 
applied to naval equipments, except in the 
canoes and balsas. 

' As part of this province is mountainous, it 
contains a variety of climates ; but that of the 
capital is hot and dry to such a degree, that if 
a sheet of paper be placed on the ground in the 
evening, it may be taken up at any hour of the 
night or morning, and written on witbout any 
inconvenience, for it will be found perfectly dry. 
Many persons afflicted with syphilis resort to 
Piura for the purpose of being cured, which is 
effected by merely residing here, without the 
aid of any medicine. It is believed that the 
water which is usually drunk contributes more 
to the re-establishment of their health than the. 
climate ; for, in its course, it runs over very ex- . 
tensive beds of sarsaparilla, and the fallen trees 
of palo santo, the guiaco trees ; and as the bed 
of the river is completely dry during the sum* 
mer months, the inhabitants are obliged to dig 
wells in the b«d of the river, at which time the 
water being more strongly impregnated with 
the Virtues of these two vegetables, it is consir 
dered more elBcacious in removing that disease. 
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Some patients are buried to the neck in the 
sand for one or two hours^ and drink copiously 
of the water, by which means a ihost profuse 
Perspiration is produced, and their eure isvery 
much facilitated. The poor people here make 
use of pieces of dry palo santo as a Substitute 
for candles ; they merely light the end of the 
stick, and a flame of a reddish colour is produced^ 
which continues to bum tili the whole stick is 
consumed, communicating an agreeable scent 
to the house. 

Piura is not well situated for merc^ntile 
business ; it commands none of the interior pro* 
vinces, and its own population can never render 
it a place of importance. Fourteen leagues from 
Piura is the sea-port of Paita, and to the goods 
landed here from Panama, destined to be carried 
to different parts of Peru, the inhabitants of 
Piura owe their principal occupation. 

Paita is a very commodious and well fre- 
quented port, in latitude 5'' 5' S.; the anchorage 
is good, and the landing is excellent. The 
town of Paita was destroyed in 1741 by Anson; 
in the church of the Merced the friars shew an 
image of the Virgin Mary, which had its throat 
cut by one of the heretics who accompanied 
Anson, the blood yet remaining on her neck, 
and the wound unhealed. The present town is^ 
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composed of about two hundred houses; the 
inhabitants are principally indians, many of 
them are employed in a seafaring life> and they 
«re considered to be good sailors. The country 
around Paita is a complete barren sandy desert, 
not a drop of water nor a green leäf is any 
where to be seen^ and the heat is remarkably 
oppressive. The water used here is brought 
from the river Colan, four leagues to the north- 
ward of Paita^ in large calabashes, or earthen 
jars^ on balsas or rafts, and it is consequently sold 
at a very high price to the ships in need of it, 
as well as to the inhabitants. Here is a Custom 
House, with the necessary revenue officers änd 
a Govemor. On the south side of the bay is a 
small fort, with four long brass cannons of 
eighteen pound calibre. 

Owing to the constant cleamess of the sky 
at Paita, perhaps no place in the world is better 
suited for an astronomical observatory ; the 
Stars are always visible at night, owing to the 
total absence of clouds; besides which the 
atmofsphere is at all times of nearly the same 
density; no mists, dews or fogs, ever pervade 
it ; it is surrounded by the Pacific Ocean on 
one side, and extensive sandy plains on the 
other ; and, owing to the brilliancy with which 
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the celestial bodies shine here,. it is become 
proverbial to say, '^ as bright as the moon at 
Paita." 

I embarked at Paita in a small brig belongiAg 
to an indian^ who was the captain, and after 
a tedious coasting voyage of fifty-one days 
arrived at Gallao. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Leave Lima for 6iuyaqiuI...M.ilmor<q^(uib...M.Po]i&.....ArriTBl of the SpuuaidRy 

. and Conqnest of....'..yil]age of. Inhahitants* Passage uptheBiTer 

6iia3^nil Punta de tdreiui 6aayaqiul...,..Foiiiidation and Descrip- 

tumof. Bmldings Inhabitaats Amnsements MarketM...Fnut 

«b....CUmate Insects and Reptile8...»..Dock Yard Pngect of Sawing 

Mills. Balsa» Description o£...... Navigation o£ Canoes Mer- 

chants of GnayaqmL 

On my arrival at Lima» his Excellency the 
Count Ruis de Castillai solicited me as an at- 
tendant to accompäny him to Quito/ the King 
having appointed him the President, Captain- 
ge&eral, &c. I immediately embraced the pro- 
posals, and in June, 1808, we embarked at 
Galiao for Guayaqüil, where his Excellency 
being detained by an indisposition, I enjoyed a 
month's leisure to visit different parts of the 
province. 

At the entrance of the river Guayaqüil is 
an extraordinary rock, called el amortqjado, the 
shroüded corpse, from the resemblance which 
it bears to a body shroüded in the Franciscan 
habit; the head, the body, the arms ifolded on 
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the breast^ and the rising of the feet, as the 
whole seems to lie on its back, are very cor- 
rectly seen at the distance of from two to five 
miles. 

Having arrived at the Island of the Puna, 
we anchored for the purpose of waiting for the 
next tide, having had a pilot, practico, to bring 
US hither. The island Stretches S. W; and N. E. 
about eight leagues, and is about four leagues 
broad in its widest part. In 1630 Don Fran- 
cisco Pizarro landed here, at which time it was 
govemed by a chief or Cacique ; Pizarro was 
tetnpted to visit this island by the ^ccounts he 
had received from the indians at Tumpis» who 
were at war with those of the Pun4, that these 
latter were in possession of immense quantities 
of gold. On the arrival of Pizarro, the natiyes 
opposed his landing ; but having effected it, a 
Sharp engagement ensued^ in which a con* 
siderable number of indians were slain ; three 
Spanish soldiers also were killed, and several 
more were wounded, among whom was Don 
Hemando Pizarro. At the time of the first 
landing of the Spaniards on this island, in 1530, 
it was inhabited by upwards of twenty thou* 
sand indians ; but from the persecution which 
they suffered for having bravely opposed Üieir 
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myaders — when a census was takeh in 1734, 
önly ninety-six remained ; and since that period 
those few have all retired to Machala^. 

Near to the anchorage is a small village, 
inhabited chiefiy by mulattos s thereis a Spanish 
charch, and a bouse, called del rey, which> 
when vessels unload« serves as a custom-hpuse. 
On the arrival of a person who is unacquainted 
with the beauties of a tropical climate, or who 
has been accustomed to the dreary scenery of 
the eoast of Peru, he is almost enchanted with 
the luxuriant prospect presented to bis view» 
The whole of the surrounding country is cover- 
ed with woods, with here and there a few small 
houses, starting, as it were, from the greien fo- 
liage on the margin of the river, which has here 
the appearance of an extensive lake. The houses 
are built of canes, and have an upper story, but 
are without a ground floor. They are con- 
structed by placing four or more logs of timber 
in the ground, and at the height of ten feet a 
floor of large split canes is laid, supported by 
aframe-work of mangroves ; a roof of palm or 
other leaves is then formed, which descends to 
within five feet of the ground-floor; a rüde 
varanda of canes encloses the whole building, 
which, in the larger houses, is divided by canes 
into two or three apartmentss but in the smaller 
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houses they häve only one room. The ascenC 
is by a ladder^ Bometimes merely the trunk of 
a tree with steps cut in it. The houses in thi» 
rillage rise gradüally behind each other, with- 
6nt any order or regularity, interspersed with 
some large and beautiful tamarind trees, equal 
in size io our largest oaks : beneath these the 
pompous banana waves its hüge iea?es, and 
droops with the weight of its golden fruit ;, 
while above towers the majestic cocoa palm, 
laden with its numerous branches of nuts, 
hanging beneath. a cupola of feather-like 
foliage. 

The inhabitants of Puna leave thelr house» 
during part of the year, and retire to other 
places, wbere they cultivate maize, pumpkms, 
tobaccö» &c.; aftef which they return tO' 
seil such produce as they are possessed of, to 
the merchants who come tö pufchase it. They 
also employ themselves in cutting mangroTes^ 
which are sent to Lima and other parts of Peru, 
and in fishing« Owing to a want of water in 
the island, for Irrigation, there being no rivers, 
änd from the scarcity of raili during the last 
ten years, the plantations of cocoa hare failed; 
änd, although formerly upwards of twelve 
hundred quintals werfe coUected here annually, 
irot one, at present, is harvested. Owing 
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to the ' same cause» all cultiyation has ceased 
on the island, and the inhabitants are obligefd 
tö dig wells to supply themselves with good 
ivater in summer ; for, although there is ß, 
small spring near to the village, for want of 
proper attention the water is undrinkable. It 
is only used fbr washing« which Operation, is 
performed on the inargin; atul hy. throwing 
^ liear to it the soapy water, the spring is ren- 
dered useless, except for the purpose to which 
It is applied. 

After w9-iting at the Punä for the following 
tide, we weighed, and stood up the river : we 
^ometimes passed so near to the mangroves 
iwhich grow on the different islands, and evenin 
the water (the trees being supported by their 
almost innumerable roots, which cross each 
other in all directions), that it appeared as if the 
branch?s would become entangled with the 
ropes of the ship. On the roots, as well as on 
the branches of the mangroves, many beautir 
ful white storks were perched, which contri- 
buted very much to heighten the novelty and 
beauty'Of the scene. Navigation in ij:s primi- 
tive State was here presented to us on our pas- 
isage:— the unwiel<Jy and creeping balga lagge^ 
be^in4 us, and the next abrupt turn in the 
chanoel hid it from our view, the high trees^ 
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of some small island usurping its place iti 
the prospect ; while the light canoe skimmed 
along on the surface of the water, as if in mock- 
ery of our ship, which might justly boast its 
superiority over the balsa. 

About seven leagues from the Puna there is 

a small battery, or rather a breast-work, formed 

of the trunks of the palo de balsa and the ceibOf 

mounting six guns. The projection of a small 

promontory, called sandy ^omi^ punta de arena, 

commands the Channel for about two miles, and 

this point of defence might easily be made the 

protecting place of the city, even against large 

vessels; while boats and balsas might go up tö 

the city by an other Channel of the river,formed 

by an island opposite to punta de arena, with- 

out any molestation from this battery; It was 

late in the evening when we came to an anchor 

ojBF the city, and I neverbeheld a more brilliant 

view than the one before us. The long ränge 

of houses by the river side presented a double 

row of lights, one from the shops below, and 

another from the upper stories, where the in- 

habitants reside f in a few places three rows 

appeared, some of the houses having a low sto- 

ry between the shops and the dwelling rooms. 

At the extremity of this line of lights the 

houses in the old city, cüidad viejä, rose one 
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above ahother, while the many balsas at anchor, 
or passing along the river, with fires on board^ 
formed altogether a very dazzling but pleasing 
pröspect 

The first towD, called Guayaquil^ was founded 
in 1.533 in the bay of Charapotö, by Don Fran- 
cisco Pizarro ; and by the date of the title 
granted by Charles V. it was the second towii 
founded in Peru ; however the first was entirely 
destroyed by the indians. In 1537^ Francisco 
de Orrellana built another town on thewesf 
side of the river, which was afterwards removed 
to the site where cuidad vieja now Stands; and; 
lastly, in 1793, to its present Situation. Its 
name is taken from that öf its original chief of 
Cacique, Guayas. The city is divided into two 
distinct wards, by a wooden bridge eight hundred 
yards long ; this bridge crösses several estuaries, 
and some low groünd that is flooded by the 
river. The new town, or that part called Gua* 
yaquil, extends half a league along the side of 
the river, on a piain, having the dock yard st 
the Southern extremity on the same level; and 
cuidad vieja, ör the old city, at the northern 
extremity ; one part of which is built on the 
acclivity of the hill, and the other on the top of 
it, where the convent of Santo Domingo now 
Stands. The principal street, called the Malecoo; 
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ruas ailoog the side of the river; about Üyt 
centre of it Stands the custom*house ^ at the 
back of this street another runs the whole 
length of the city, which, with the intersecting 
streetsj forms the chief part of Guayaquil. 

This city is the capital of the province^ and 
the residence of the Qpvernor; ithas a munici«- 
pal authority invested in two alcaldjBs, and other 
officers; the custom-house» aduanCi has an 
accomptant, |;reasurer, and inferior offioers. The 
military department is subject to the Viceroy 
of Peru; the civil to the Audienceof Quito^ and 
the ecclesiastical to the bishop of Ckienca. 

Uere are two parish churches, one in the 
new town, the oth^ in the old ; both dedicated 
to Santiago, the patron of the city; also » con^ 
urent of Franciscana» one of Augstinians, and 
one of Donünicans ; the hpspital is under Üie 
care of the order of San Juan de Dies. Thi^ 
matris as well as the other churches are buUt 
principally of wpod» und have tiled roofs. A 
cusitom prevails at the churche$ here on the days 
of particular festiyaljs, which I never obsenred 
^n any other part of the colonies. Men go up 
the b^llries or steeples, with drums and tmm* 
pets» and accompany the .tyj;ie rung on the 
beils by striking them, as the Chinese do their 
£o^gs» with hia[niaer3 or ^stpties» imaking a 
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Strange, but not altogether dtsagreeable k'ind of 
Inusic ; it is certail^ly ridicolous, however^ ta 
hear marches and dance tunes plajed in a 
ehurch steeple^ for the purpose of calling tbe 
people to prayers, 

The greatcr part of the houses in the prin- 
cipal streets have an upper story, where the in- 
habitants reside« the ground floor being occupied 
as Shops and warehouses. The Upper storie^ 
have long balconies about four or five feet wide, 
with canvass curtains^ which are very useful, 
because they form an agreeable shade against 
the scorching rays of the sun ; and when a 
tittle breeze srprings np^ one end of the roller is 
passed between the ballustraded of the varanda^ 
änd the other end projects outward, so that the 
breeze is thüs caught, and a current of air is 
guided inta the apartments of the house, which 
at any time is very desirable. There are nd 
buildings in Guayaquil that particularly attract 
the attention of a traveller, either by their siz6 
OT beauty ; but however the generality of the 
hoases are large, commodious, and have a very 
good appearance, particularly those along the 
Malecon, which face the river ; as they are all 
buüt of wood, the risk of being burnt is very 
great. Intheyears 1692, 1707, and 1764 the 
eity was nearly reducedto ashes^ besides which 
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conflagrations it has sufFered eleven other par^ 
tial ooes^ which destroyed many houses and 
xnuch property, Notwithstanding the danger 
to which the city is exposed, the droadfuL exam- 
ples which it has experienced, and the easy 
means by which water may be procured in any 
part of the town, for the prevention of general 
cojaflagrations, there is not one engine for the 
extinction of fire, nor any regulär body of 
iiremen. 

An indispensable part of the furniture of a 
house is the hamacüf hammock ; and I have 
frequently seen five or six in one room ; they 
are made of pita> agave thread, or a kind of 
straw^ dyed of various colours ; they are so 
woven or matted» that they extend to a great 
width, and hold two, three^ or four persons» 
They are stretched across the rooms> and along 
the sides and ends, and the inhabitants prefer. 
them to any other seat ; indeed^ they possess 
peculiar advantages> for, by being put in motion, 
the current of air which is thus produced is 
refreshing ; and the motion prevents the possi- 
bility of the person being bitten by the mosqui- 
tos, as the least draft or motion in the air obliges 
these blood-suckers to seek for safety in some 
quiet Corner. 

The population of Guayaquil amounts to 
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about twenty thousand souls ; the inhabitants 
are composed of all the differeat classes which are 
found in the variaus towns of South America^ but 
there is an excess of mulattos, A phenomenon 
presents itself here whlch greaüy surprises all 
foreigners ; the complexion of some of the 
white natives is extremely delicate, the lily 
and the rose are blended as enchaatingly as 
oh the cheek öf any European beauty, accom* 
panied also with blue eyes änd light coloured 
hair ; yet the dimate is extremely hot, and the 
town is surrounded with low swampy grouada. 
The ladies äre not only remarkably fair^ but 
they have also very delicate regularly formed 
features ; they are tall genteel figures, have an 
elegant gait, walk well, and dance gracefuUy ; 
they are also very lively and witty in their con- 
versation, and on the whole the female society 
of Guayaquil exceeds that of any other town in 
South America that I visited; — their private 
chaiueters being as free from levity as tfceir 
public demeanour is from prudery. Theonen 
ar* more enterprising in their commercial con- 
cerns, and the lower classes are more iudustriöus 
than the people generally are in the other colo- 
nies; indeed everything here bears the marks 
of exertion and activity. 

The fevourite amusementa are buU fights, 
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excursiohs on the water in bahäs, and dancing ; 
6f the latter all ranks appear passionately fond, 
and in the evening the harp» the guitar, or tho 
violin may be heard in almost every street, and, 
contrary to what might be expected in a country 
lying between the tropics, the reel, the waltz, 
and the country dänce are preferred to any 
öther. 

The market of Guayaquil is bat indifferently 
supplied with flesh meat, although the homed 
cattle is well fed on the savanas and gamalotales. 
Before the beef comes to market it is deprived 
of all its fat, and cut into shreds about an inch 
thick» called tasäjo; the fat is melted and sold 
as lard for culinary purposes, but this however 
might be easily remedied if the inhabitants 
would come to ä resolution not to buy the beef 
in such a mangied state. Very' fine ribs of 
beef» called chalonas, are salted änd dried in 
the province of Monte Ghriste> and brought to 
this market ; they are very fat, and of an ex* 
cellent flavour. The quantity of salt used in 
curing thembeing small, the meat is not too 
salt to be roasted. Mutton is a very scarce 
commodity, and seldom to be had. Veal and 
lamb are unknown. Pork is tolerably good, 
and in abundance. The tarne poultry is good, 
but generally dear ; and although the woods 
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abound with game, and. the . rivers and creeks 
contain plenty of water fowl, none of these 
are scarcely ever brought to market. The 
supply of fish is tolerably abundant, but gene- 
rally speakiag it is not good ; the exceptions 
are the lisa, a.kind of mullet, the vieja^ old 
vdfe, ciego, or blind fish, (about nine inches 
long, with only the spinal bone) and a species 
of anchovies or sardinas. Oysters are very 
plentiful, and the rock oysters though large are 
good, while those found among the mangroves 
are very muddy. 

The bread made here is generally of an in. 
ferior quality, although the flour is good, böth 
that procured from Chile, and that from the 
provinces of Quito and Cuenca* Rice, gar- 
bansas, a species., of pea, brought from Lam- 
bayeque, beans, quinua, lentils, and other pulße 
are cheap ; European vegetables are scarce, 
the^yuca, camote, pumpkins, and other gourds, 
are very plentiful, but the natives prefer the 
plantain to any vegetable, using it baked, boiled 
or fried ; green, half ripe, or . ripe, at every 
meal ; and many foreigners after residing here 
a Short time become equally partial to it* The 
Guayjiquilenos are often ridiculed by strangers 
on account of their predilection for plantains; 
they are reported as having imitations of rolls 
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made of wood on their tables, and their real 
plantains under the napkins. Some of th^ 
butter of this province is well tasted, but the 
greater part used, as well as the cbeese, is; 
brought from the sierra^ mountäins. 

The fruit market at Guayaquil is most 
abundant ; here are enormous melons, and water 
melons, which may be cut and tasted before 
they are purchased ; several varieties of the 
pine apple, and cashew nuts, which resemble a 
smali kidney growing at the end of an apple ; 
thus^ unlike other fruit, the seed grows on the 
exterior of the apex; the very astriogent taste 
of this nut is destroyed by roasting it. The 
anona, or cabesa de negro, is similar to the chiri- 
moya, but it is neither so large nor so delicate 
as that fruit : badeas are very large and highly 
flavoured : the jobos are a fruit in size and shape 
like a large damson» of a yellow colour, very 
juicy, with an agreeable acidity ; when green 
they make excellent tarts : the mamds are an e^g;- 
shaped fruit» with a fibrous rind» covering a pulpy 
dubstance, of a delicately sweet taste ; each 
contains one or two large rough kidney-shaped 
seeds : maranonesy a fruit somewhat like a 
lemon ; they have a smooth yellow skm, stripe^ 
with red ; the pulp is very acid but agreeable, 
and is sucked on account of its being very fibrous ; 
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in size and shape the seed is like the caabew 
nut, but it is united to the fruit where this joins 
the foranch ; the seed h more delicate than an 
almond, and it is used by the confectioner as 
well as the fruit: nkperos, an egg shaped fruit 
about four inches long ; the rind is brown and 
rough ; the pulp in some is white» in others 
reddish, very sweet, and somewhat resembling 
the taste of a delicious pear ; each contains 
three long hard seeds — this fruit is in season 
during the whole year : zapotes, a round fruit 
about five or six inches in diameter, having a 
«oft, downy, yellowish rind ; the pulp in some 
is a very deep yellow, in others it is white, in 
others almost black, but the yellow kind is 
considered the best ; they are very sweet, but 
fibrous ; in the centre is a large kernel, to which 
all the fibres appear strongly attached. Oranges» 
limes, lemons, paltas, lucumas, palillos> tama^ 
rinds, guavas, coconuts, and other intertropical 
fruits are also in very great abundance. 

What may be termed a separate fruit market 
is the astonishing quantities of plantains which 
are sold, because they constitute the principal 
Bupportof the lower classes, and are always 
to be found at the tables of the higher. Large 
canoes and balsas, carrying five or six hundred 
bunches of this fruit arrive every day from 
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different parts at the city, and if the supply 
faappen to be scanty for two or three days, ,tlie 
arrival of canoes or balsas is hailed as a God* 
send. Besides the quantity of plantains con- 
Bumed by the inhabitants, the country ships 
give rations of them to : their crews, iostead of 
bread ; and the natives feed their poultry and 
pigs on the ripe ones. What adds greatly to the 
curiosity of the market altogether, is the origin- 
ality of the sight ; it is principally held on 
board the numberless canoes and balsas which 
arrive from the country^ and which remain 
close to the river side tili they have. deliveied 
their cargoes. 

The winter season» which commences here 
in the month of December, and continues tili 
the latter end of Aprils is very disagreeable» 
owing to the heat^ the constant want of . a re- 
freshing wind, the unceasmg rains, the frequent 
thunder storms, and the abundance of trouble- 
some insects, all of which seem to combine to 
incommode the human species ; the natives, 
however, appear to withstand the Joint attack 
with wonderful composure. During.the. re- 
maining eight months of the year, which is 
called the summer^ the climateas not oppressiye; 
a breeze from the south-west, called the ckan- 
dui, because it comes over a mountain of :this 
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itame, generally seta in about tioon» and con^ 
tinues to blow tillfive:or:six o'clock the foUowing 
moming. The natives may be seen about noon 
looking out for tbe bi'eeze« and on. the first ap- 
pearance of it the roUers of the blinds are 
placed between the ballustrades of the varan- 
das to catch it : along the Malacon» when. it 
is observed to ripple the water in the river,. a 
generäl salutation often takes place^ and ''yonder 
comes the chandui," maj' be heard on every side. 
During the summer all kinds of provisions and 
fruit are abundant, and of a better quality» 
and the city is then very healthy ;. but during 
the Winter intermittent fever^, dysenteries, and 
diseases of the eyes» are: very common, and 
ofteii prove fatal. 

Strangers at Guayaquil are müch annoy^d 
by the troublesome insects, as well as the 
most poisonous reptiles, which abound there. 
During the rainy months the mosquitos appear 
in such swarms, that it is impossible to avoid 
them ; and^ besides the bite, the continued hum« 
c ming noise which they make prevents a person, 
unaccustomed to such music« from sleeping, aU 
though his bed may be furnished with curtains 
to protect him against their .bite, Another 
«mallinsect, calledje/en, is extremely trouble« 
£ome : it is «o diminutiyef that it can pass 
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the bed-curtains, unless they be made of some 
close fine material^ and its bite causes a 
greater degree of irritation than that of the 
mosquito. Ants creep about the houses in sueh 
prodigious numbers» that itis almost impossi* 
ble to prevent them from mixing with the vic* 
tuals, particularly sweetmeats; and it is no 
uncommon thing, when yöu take off the crust ef 
a tart^ er open a jar of preserves, to find that the 
whole has been coDsomed by these insects^ and 
the despoilera in complete possession of the 
cup or jar. I have frequently seen a c(dd fo^rl 
brought to the table, and on carving it the anti 
wotild sally forth in droves, and run all over the 
table ; even the beds are invaded by them, and 
that person would smart for it who sbould un* 
warily lay himself down, without the necesaary 
precaution of well examining the premisea* 

Another very small insect, called the campen, 
although not troublesome in the same manner 
as the foregoing, is more so in other respeets* 
Its destructive qualities are so active, that in the 
Space of one night it will pene^trate the hardest 
wood, or any other similar subatance. I hare 
been assured, that in the same Space of time^ 
it has been known to perforate a bale of pa.^ 
per, passing quite throughtwenty-four reams. 
Thia insect builds its nest under the eaves of 
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the houses, of a glutinous clay, ' similar to that 
used bythe swallows in the fabrication of their 
nests; but the comejen continues bis for several 
yards in length. The greatest care is necessaiy 
to prevent their entering a störe or anysuch 
place^ where their depredations would cause a 
coDsiderable deerease in the value of the Con- 
tents. The natives sometimes daub their nests 
with tar, which destroys the whole swarm; 
for if disturbed, they will divide into different 
societies, and each will separately search for - a 
convenient place in which to form a new one. 
In the archives of Quito, there is a cu- 
rious royal decree of Carlos IIL respecting 
this insect. A number of cases of gun-flints 
had bieen sent to Panama from Spain, forthe 
purpose of being forwarded to Lima ; but their 
non-arrival at this place caused the Viceroy - to 
repeathis request to the court for the supply; 
this produced an investigation — the flintswere 
traced to Panama» and the governor was order- 
ed to account for them. In bis answer to the 
minister, he stated, that the comejen had 
destroyed the cases in the royal magazine. The 
minister being ignorant of what the comejen 
was, an order was issued under the royal seal, 
commanding the governor of Panama to appre- 

hend the comejen— to form a summary process 
VOL. ir. 2 F 
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im thfs crimes which he had committed, th0n to 
«ead the phsoaer and docaments, with the tie^ 
cessary guard, in custody to Spain, tkat he 
mtght be dealt with according to the extent of 
his criminality ! 

Tbe nigua, called piqui m Lima aod other 
parts ^f Peru, is a diminutive insect, id appear- 
ance iike aamallfleä. They generaliy intro^ 
0uce themselves under the cuticle of the feet, 
which causes a slight itching : when they have 
thus e9tablished their residence, they deposit a 
great number of eggs, the whole increasing to 
the size of a pea ; if not careiiilly taken out 
they continue to breed, and, corrodiug the 
neighbouriog parts, they produce malignant 
ulcers, which sometimes termiuate in gangrenew 
The greatest care is necessary in taking out 
these diminutive but disagreeable insects ; uo 
part should be left behind, and the whole of the 
bag which contains the ovii should be extracted; 
when they have been sufiered to remain several 
days they occasion great pain. Negroes are 
mo6t troubled with them, on account of their 
going barefoot, and of their inattention to clean« 
liness« 

The reptiles that frequent the houses in 
Guayaquii are the alacf^an, which in shape re- 
sembles a lobster : the body is about an inch 



ii[mg/aQdt)he täil, which has nitie jointä, is ot 
the sam« lengtk ; the end of the tail ib armed 
with a ffiiaUf hooked instFuinent» with whicb 
tile ammal'Can* inflict a sting so poisonous, that 
it causes violent pain in tbe part alfected ;' 
üMfiäderable degree of fever^ öxcesdlve thirst, 
ha^fdnees of the tongue, and sometim^s delirium 
efi^es; but all the effectd generally ceaäe with- 
in twenty-feur hours. The remedy usually 
applied is caüterizing the part with a lighted 
sogar. 

iThe cierito pies are frotn three to six inche» 
kmg ;^ they baVe thirty articulations or joints, 
and'sixty feet; Üiey are covered with smatt 
i^ales of a brownish hue, and have organs^ 
snited for biting, both at the head and at the 
tail, oidier of which cause violent pain, and a' 
oonsiderable dfegree of fever. The remedy 
used by the natives is the- same as for thebite^ 
of the alacrän. 

M^ny salamanqüec€^j small chameleons, run* 
about the houB^^ at' which tHe natives are very. 
much alarmed; fancying that their Scratch is 
mortal ; and certainly it must be fancy, for there- 
is norecord of any person havingbeen scratched 
by thera. Oii aecount of the insects and reptiles, 
anfd'düring tbe rainy season, wheh a few snakes' 
iHitoduce themselves into the houses, alt'the^ 
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iohabitants smoke segars, being perfiuaded tfatt 
the smoke of tobacco drives them away ; so that 
even the females and the children become ha* 
bituated to the useof this herb, whichia Guay- 
aquil is cheap^ and of a good quality« 

The most important part of Guayaquil id the 
dock yard; it produces employm&Qt for a gteat 
number of mechanics, promotes labour, aad 
Gonsequently independence in a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants. It also promotes 
the circulation of money in the neighbourbood, 
by encouraging the consumption of woxkI^ which 
is brought from the surronnding country ; and 
the efiect caused bygiving, through the medium 
of labour» the greatest pos^ble value ^ to the 
natural produce of the country is no where:so 
visible as in this city, heightened undoubtedly 
by the contrast to be met with>in' the other 
colonial districts. Here the working mechaBic^ 
is sure of employment ; he can cakulate with 
certainty on his earnings, and ^ by being indis- 
pensably necessary he acquires a personal inde-^ 
pendence, totally unknown where labour is 
scarce^ or population excessiye. 

Some of the vessels built here have been 
Y^ry much admired by foreigners capable of 
appreciating . their architectural merits; smd 
particularly schooners of a hundred and fifty 
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örtWö hundred tons burtfaen. The largest 
ship ever built in this^ dock yard was tfae 
San Salvador, of seven hiindred tons; but 
vessels öf from three to five hundred t(ms äre 
veiy common-. The master ship builder is a 
mulatto, a native of Guäyaquil, as well as the 
niasters caulker and rigger. Excepfing' th(& 
wood, all the other materials are procured-frott 
Eüröpe; thus the most extensive market for 
ironi, sheet coppe^r, and all kinds of näväl stof es, 
is'fumished at Guayaquil. 

Very greät eco^nomical improvements niight 
undoubtedly be made in this yard, and particu-^ 
larly in the timber. A foreign carpenter would 
be müch Bufprised to see a man take a solid 
log of wood, and chalk out a curved plank for 
the ' bow or stem of a boat, and cut it with 
an axe, forming but one plank out of eacb log^ 
and this by no meäns so duräble as a straight 
plank would bewhen curved by artificial means: 
this 18 observable in the durability of the wood 
in the different pärts of their boats. The intro- 
duction of sawing mills here would be of the 
greatest importanee, as well - als at Talcahuano; 
in Chile, and would amply repay the spieculator 
who should establish thein. The rise and fall 
of the tide would furnishV at very little expence, 
the necessary power for '^ the * machinery. The 
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ram. piaid for the sawing of a iingh i^nfc» 
twelve mchea broad aiid sidteeA or eightej^l^ 
feet long» is six reab, of tliree-*qjil^rte£ä of a 
dotlar : this wiU eonjmj an idea of the impontaac^ 
^ «uoh* an establiskment« as die onte jutt meii-^ 
tioned. At preiKnt (1824) th& objeetions« 1^: 
would formerly hav« been; atarted dniiag the 
^mination of the Spaniards MOQ$ß$tjily di»^ 
appear, not sOi much» perhapa from« an icLcreaiBi^^ 
of knowledgeas fbom an inereaBe of work> an4f 
a diminution of workmen ; tfaii» beibg the üo^ 
dw^bte wault o£ the war in Peru» and that 
the conseqnence of the flattening pfo^pect.whi^ 
läie' emanoipation of the colonies ttowpreßent^ 
Ifany other impr<iveinent& i?i^ch wob gßne- 
iially adopt^/ in the Engiish araenalft would bei 
jbutid of vast impoitanoe in the ship yaifd ^ 
Guayaquil'; whieh, from itsi aituaüoti, muBt; 
ever remain Uie prinoipaltstationforrship building 
on the shore» ot> tiie Padfic 

The balsa' is one of the mostearly specimensT 
ofthe art of ship-buildiflg, ifsimplicity of oon^ 
strnotion can« Warrant the ass^rtion in genenaüL 
termfi'; it certsanly, howeyer» was the only 
lar^ v^ole in^pcfsaefirsiOD of the nativesi vrben 
Ae Spaniards arrived inthia psrt of the New/ 
Wof Id^ Of the Gonveni^fcy> ofithis rüde yes£iel>> 
beth Aaara and A^coata speali, wfaen OrallaiA 
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tma^eneA the <^ity of Guay^uil £rötti the bajf 
•f ChsLfwpota,, near to where tkt town of Monte 
Cbariflfti now Stands, to the westet^n shores of 
the river, becamse it served to traospott his 
soldiers^ auxiiiaries, nnd stor^s, when the m^ 
dians barat that towti in 1S37. 

The bälsm ii formed by layiog ioged>er five^ 
seven, or more large trunks of the palo de balsa 
or ceiba^ which is so porous and Ugbt, that a masi 
call (^rry a log thirty feeit long aod 12 incbes ia 
djameter; pieoes of cedar, about six iacbes 
sqwLi^, or large eanes, are itext laid erosaway 
Dpon tbese, and the wboie are tied together with 
the tough pliatit stems of ä creefHag plant» called 
b^uoö; spHt caofes are afterwards laidalong 
tkese rafteris^ to fetm wfaat taiay be termed ti^ 
def^ of the balsa. Instead of a aiast^ the aail 
iB hoiitted on ivm poles^ or sfaeers» of mangrove 
wood, inclining a little forward» being supported 
by two backstays. The sau '^ a large Square 
logsafl, with halyards and braces. For proN- 
pelfing the baisa atong d^urkig a calm^ the nar 
tives use a long paddle/ broad at the lower 
extr^saity; äiey let this fall perpendieulariy at 
the Stern of the balsa> aüid then drag the and 
ÜGVwards, by which meafis the broad end of the 
paddle sweeps through the water as it rises^ 
and iüpels tiie baba £»rward, thpngk very 
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alowly. The radder is förmed .of one . of . these 
paddles lashed astern, and is managed by one or 
two men; besides which they have. seven^ 
boards, each three or four yards iong and two 
feet broad, called guaras; these they.insert 
between the main or central logs^ and allow 
them to dip more or less into the water : these 
boards serve for a keel, . and prevent the balsa 
from üpsetting or making much lee- way. . By 
raising or lowering these boards in different 
parts of the balsa, the natives can pejrform oa 
their raft all the man<Buvres of a regularly bullt 
and welLrigged vessel» an invention which I be- 
lieve is not generally known» and the Utility of 
which might be very great in cases of shipwreck^ 
where the seamen have to betake themselves to 
rafts, witbout being acquainted with so easy.a 
method of steering them, and of preventing 
them from capsizing. 

All the balsas have a small shed built on 
them, which serves the purposes of a cabin; 
diey are formed of canes, and the roof is covered 
with palm leaves, or those called vyao^ which 
are similar in shape to those of the banana, but 
not so liable to break or split. Some of the 
iarge balsas have a comfortable house built ob 
them/ com posed of four, five, ormorerooms; 
the sides and roof being lined with chintz, with 
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'mats on the flöors; and are tnost comfortabte 
conveyances for passengers or parties of plea- 
sure. - 

The balsas are used in the river for loading 
and unloading the vessek, for carrying the pro^ 
duce of the country from oöe part to another ; 
(also as stages for careening ships, and for heav- 
iüg them down, besides many other similar 
purposes: with them also the natives perform 
voyages to Paita, Sechura, Pacaömayo, and evea 
fiuanehaco; beatiug up against the wind and 
current a distance of four degrees of latitudeip 
having on böard five or six hundred quintals of 
goods as a cargo, besides a crew of Indiana aiid 
their provisions. ' ' ' 

The canoes of Guayaquil are, although unorr 
hamented, rery handsomely constructed; they 
«ire generally made of cedar, htiachapdi^ or ceibo : 
some of them are upwards of twenty feet lonjg; 
and three feet wide. A large canoe büilt npon 
with two or three rows of planks is called a 
bhafa, and is used for bringing down the cocoa 
iauod other productions from the plantatioüs ; 
i;\;here, o^ing to the narrowness of the creeks» 
and the many turns and windings,. the balsas 
are useless: these also have a lugsaii and 
ajib, 

Many persons have been surprised at not 
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SaaAmg tibie Guaytquit merchairts pösaessed of 
very large capitals : thia laay be attributed to 
Various causes; the repeated fires have des? 
itroy^ conaiderable Stocks of Hterchandize» and 
as ihett are &o insurance companiesj the whole 
loss has faUen Mi the individual proprietors» 
Tlie metdiaats arealso geaeraUy supplied witb 
E^uropean manufactures Irom the Lioia and 
Panama markets, which increases the price of 
the commoditys and the decrease in the con* 
bumptiOQ is necessarily in the invejrse ratio of 
|)lfe piioe« Goods ma&ufactured in ihe netgh^ 
boDääng proi^nces are <x)nimoiily brought t0 
biarket by the manufacturers themaelves» from 
whom the inhabitants purchase them at high 
^ice& The produee of the province is ,gene- 
tally purchased by commissioti from Peru and 
Mexioo^ so that the mepchai&ts ei Guayaquil 
are in some degree only brokers. Smatt specur 
lations and^u^tivity will insute to any one most 
exceUetit profits^ and hence the considerable 
Ekumber of* persona in this cirty wbo. €i\|oy a 
comfortable independence ; afid psrobably this 
i» another objeetion to the amassmg of laifs 
Ibrtunm by commerce. 
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6uke8....MCiinqÜBq«i, Snnko oa tar. iTnoo«, Antidote fop tho Biteol 

Snakes Lagarto»y Alligatora, Descriptioa of. Methods of Killing.. 

Piahenboi Minend P)r«duicti0Bft. 



The following aecount of the productiona of 
the province of Ghiayaquil is partly from my 
own Observation, and partly from Statements 
giren to me by some very respeetable nativea, 
on whose veracity I could rely. 

The most important pröductioii of this rick 
part of South America, as an articie of exporta«* 
tion, is the cocoa, the Utility and delieacy of 
"which, as an articie of food, needs no other 
^ncomium than that linnseus calls it TheoiromcRt 
the beverage of the 6ods. The cacao, so called 
by the indians, and which name it still retainä 
in America, is cultirated hqre to a very great 

• 

extent, and considerable profit ; but, like many 
^)therarticles, it requires greater care to render 
it abundantly productive than what it usually 
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receives. It is sometimes sown in nurseries^ 
on a good soll, where it can be irrigated and 
shaded from the sun tili the plants are about 
two feet high ; at which time they are fit for 
transplanting 5 büt it is more frequently sown 
where the plants are to remain. For this pur- 
pose the ground is first prepared by Clearing 
awaythewood, which is allowed to dry and is 
then bumt, excepting some lofty trees, which 
are left to form a shade over the cacao trees ; 
for this, unlike other fruit trees» must be pro- 
tected against the rays of the sun during every 
period of its existence. The ground is then 
divided into compartments, by cutting trenches 
for the pur pose of draintng it during the rainy 
seasons. The cacao beans» fresh fnmk the ripe 
pod, are laid on the grouHd in pairs, four«^ 
teen br 'fifteeh feet asunder ; these are very 
«lightly covered with earth, and a folded leaf 
of plantain laid over them to preserve the 
-möisture, or prevent the heavy rains fromide»- 
stroying the young plants*. If the two beans 
germinate, the weaker plant is cut down, when 
both have growii to thät height which allows 
the planter an opportunity of judging of theiir 
^trength. At the time that the cacao is planted» 
bananasj orplantains, are also sown, raoges.of 
ihe young plants being pjaced between those of 
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the cacao» for the purpose of procnring a shäde 
for the shrubs ; and it is calculated that on an 
average the crop of plantains will defray the 
inrhole expeuce of the plaDtation« i 

Until the cacao tree has grown to the height 
of four feet it is pruned to the stein; and theo 
allowed tö throw out three or four branchea, at 
equal distances» from which the leaves are 
stripped, to prevent them from drooping ; all 
Buckers are also removed» and the tree grow9 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet. > 

When the cacao tree begins • to bear, which 
is commonly the third year after planting, theot 
as well as before that period> it is assaulted by 
$everal enemies of the caterpillar species ; one 
ofthistribe is four inches long, and one in cir- 
cümference round thebody; it isbelted alter« 
nately with bläck and pale yellow stripes ; these 
«ind all others are carefuUy sought for and killed. 
When the tree begins to bear fruit^ th^ cavias^ 
monkeys^ squirrels, and the parrots» commit 
4he :greatest,depredations» and nothing but fire; 
arms will drive themaway; they skip and fly 
frona tree to tree, and dp more damage by break- 
^ng the branches, than if they were allowed tp 
xemain aodfeed quietly on the fruit; someofthe 
^nonkey tribes are so impudent, that they will 
.perch themselves pn^j^e branches, break oflf the 
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eiidg er tfae fruit, and Üurcw them «t tbe panii 
iHio attompts ta disturb them. 

The fieiwer o£ the cacao is white^ itk atw 
tached by a short stem to tbe larger totnches^ 
er %o the trank of thetree; tbe pod irliick con- 
tsins die beisa« is «haped like a melon, about 
tkree iocheB long ; M^liea ripe it is of a yellow 
oalow ; from twenty to iMrty beanA are clodety 
imbedded in ire row» in each pod, in a soft, 
»oiöt, downy gubstanöe, beamtifolly white, ^ssA 
of a very agreeable subacid taste» 

Hie two principal harvests of tbe otcao are 
in Jane and December , but many of tbe pbnteni 
prefer gathering the pods during the whole 
year, whenever they ue in a State of maturity« 
When the pods are gathered from the trees, they 
are earried in large baskets to a place properly 
prepared by cleannig it» and laid on plantain 
leaves spread for this {mrpose ; those who are 
appointed to separate tiie beans from the pods, 
take a small knife^shaped instroment, of bone 
or faard wood, and make two or more inci^ 
sions through the rind, atnd then throw them to 
olliers, who shake out the beans. These are 
"allowed to remain covered with plantain leaves, 
for three or fonr days, but öot more, when they 
are spread out to dry ; and when they are per- 
feetly so, they are earried to some place prepared 
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to receive theoB^ vA^e tbe grettteat caiekn*« 
cesaaiy to preserve them frcxa beooming wet» 
or firom feimeatiug, wluch is the case if th«7 be 
not completoly dry wbea bomsecL A small stova 
wouid ofteü save a oaeao grower maRy thaDsand 
ddlaM> particularly in the December hanreat, 
wftyen the rmnB pfevail. 

The cacao plantadoas geoeraily aboand laidt 
anakes ; for the cuttiag down of the bruahwood^ 
and the «ubsequeat care requisiite te preront k 
from gMwiag and injuring tiie planta, allew die 
mya öf tbe sim to penetrate in many plaees» aad 
lliMe dangefous repties rescrt to them for the 
purpoae of badcmg tn 4iie san» of whichthey 
i^ppear reiy Ibnd. At night the enotineua 
qaantky of fifie^^ies, iuccrmßi^ wfaich fly aboist 
in aU directionfi» «s tffidy foeautifid, satid^ 4imr 
linited light is somettBkea so graat, as to %liow « 
ifO&osL to aee his way along a aaxrow path. 

On an average the quaatity of eacao har* 
vested ia tbe province of Gnayaoimil i» aix ^Z 
hnadned thoufnad fime^a^ of itibxee buahela 
each ; it sometimes aells at aefan doUaro^ha 
fanega. The^cacao of GKiayiiqini is of an in- 
ferior quality, the tean is laisge compared «o 
that of Oarvaoeaa^ aaid thre» times the size^ 
the beat cacao, ivUch ia thät of Socoauaoo; it 
ia snuch diiei? dian eitber of these^ .«ad^ cmtr 
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sequently much lighter, and has a more bittei^ 
taste ; however, the demand for it was never 
below the quantity produced, and ships from 
Callao to Spain generally dropped down to 
Guayaquil to take in cargoesof it; besides the 
^nnual supply to Peru, Chile, and MexicGÜ 
The cacao produced in the lieutenancy of Ma* 
chala is considered the best; but I have not 
the least doubt, that if due attention were paid 
to the cultivation and harvesting, such as is 
bestowed in England on vegetables of minor 
impQrtance, the cacao of Guayaquil wouM both 
increase in quantity and improve in quality« 
JN^o soil or climate can be better suited to its 
growth than those of this province, for it r6* 
quires heat in this, and moisture in that At 

4 

present (1824) the political changes have opened 
a fair field to the Investment of British capital; 
and the exertions of British industry in thi9 
rieh and fertile province ; in which I hope to 
see both employed and prospering, not only in 
commercial intercourse, but in mechanical and 
agricultural improvements, 

Very large plantations of tobaeco are culti-' 
vated in this province, particularly in the de* 
partment of Daule and Puerto Viejo; it is 
packed in the leaf, and supplies the interior 
provinces« Peru and Chile; its quality is mild 
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and good^ and although it is a röyal monopoly» 
the KiBgpaying only one and a half real» three- 
sixteenths of a doUar, per ppund, it employs 
fnany of the natives, and pays them moderately 
well. 

Timber id another artide öf commerce^ large 
qiiantities being carried to Peru,*beside8 the 
great consumption of it here in the dock yard : 
the kinds of timber used in ship-building are 
roblCy a kind of oak, gtcackapdi, baUamo, cedar, 
maria, htuirango, and pinuela ; in addition to 
which varieties, there are, for other purpose^ 
'saffron, laurel, negro, caoba, a kind of mahog- 
any, ebony, cascal, gtmyaccm, fiok^ado, guayabo, 
mangle^ cando, and others of minor impörtance. 

Salt is another brauch of commerce of con- 
siderable consequence; it is produced at the 
Punta de Santa Elena, and carried to Quito, 
Ouenca, Loxa, as well as lo every part. of the 
provinces subject to these capitals ; and it is a 
source of great wealth to this province. » 

The trade in homed cattle, mules, and 
horses, of which there is an excess in the 
savanas of Guayaquil, is extensive ; «they are 
driven into the interior, where they find a good 
market, and amply repay the breeder- The 
province of Guayaquil also produces many 
articles of less moment, but all contributing 
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to enrich its inhabitanis; some of thew are 
bees wax» honey, small quaatities of excellent 
coffee» rice, qjanfoli, cotton, bark for tanning, 
vamilta, coconuts^ copal gum, sarsaparilla^ sas- 
safrasy anime baisam» cassiafistula, carana gam, 
and cascol, a kind of black sealing wax ; large 
quantities ofpita, thread, are spun also from the 
agäve Americana, and many thousands of hats 
are made annually by the indians in the depart- 
ment of Xipixapa, of a fine white rush» some 
of whicb «eil for upwards of twenty doUars 
each. 

The small shell-fisfa found on the rocks near 
to Santa Elena are worthy of notice, as I ber 
lieve them to iJe the true Turbines. They are 
about the size of a hazel nut, shaped like a 
snail, and by different Operations the beautiful 
purple dye is obtained from them. Some prick 
the fish with a needle or cactus thorn, and then 
press it down into the shell tili a small quan- 
tity of milky juice appears, into which a 
portion of cotton is dij^ed; it is put into 
an earthen jar or cup, and the fish is placed 
again on the rock: others take the fish out 
of the Shell, and lay it on their hands ; they 
press it with a knife from the head towards the 
tail or the slender part, which becomes fiUed 
with the liquid^ and is cut ofi^, and cotton is 
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applied to absorb the moisture» otherwise 
tiiread is passed through it. When the cotton 
is soaked in the liquor» and a sufficient quantity 
is obtained^ it is mixed with as much dry cotton 
as it will conveniently make damp, the cotton 
being well carded or teased ; it is afterwards 
dried and spun; when thread is used it is 
only drawn through the liquor and dried. The 
colour is at first a pale yellow, it subsequently 
changes to a greenish hue, and in the course of 
a few hours it acquires the beautiful purple 
tinge so much admired by the ancients, and 
which no future washing or exposure to the 
air can alter. The thread dyed by the liquid 
procured from this small fish is often sold in 
Guayaquil, and is called caracoiillo, from caracol, 
a snail. 

At the Punta de Santa Elena, enormous re- 
mainsofunknown animalshave been discovered, 
which M. de Humboldt says were cetaceous; and 
UUoa, agreeing with the populär opinion here, 
calls them the remains of giants, because the 
indians are in possession of a tradition, that 
men öf a colossal stature once landed at this 
point. I saw a grinder in the possession of 
Don Jose Merino, at Guayaquil, which weighed 
five pounds three ounces, and the enamel was 
spotted like the female tortoise shelL 
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The Jaguar is. an inhabifant, and may be 
justly stiled the lord of the forest ; it is called; 
by the natives tigre, tiget, and is in size and. 
fierceness almost equal to the orieatal tiger ; the 
ftir is Short, thick, and glossy, the colour is a 
bright yellow, marked B\(mg the apine with a 
chain of occelated or eye-shaped spots, Jike black 
rings, having a blaek spot in the centre of each^ 
along the sides are four chains of rings, but 
tbese are rather oval than round, each of them 
generally coiitaining two spots; howevfer along 
fhe sides the rings are not so regulär as along 
the back, indeed the rings often appear to be' 
formed of three or four oblong spots, includtng 
two in the centre; the belly is white, with 
transverse black stripes. The face and sides of 
the neck are very thickly studded with black 
spots. The für of the tail is not glossy ; on the 
Upper part the pattem is a zig-zag, and hol 
Spotted like the body. 

The Jaguar preys on the cattle in the savanasi 
lurking about and securing a bullock or young. 
horse ; after making a hearty meal he retires to 
a considerable disiance, and never returns to 
the same place witbin a month, being susplcious 
perhaps of being detected and punished. Presr 
sed by hunger, he has been kno wn to attack 
human beings, and even to loiter about at 
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night^ waitiiig for an opportunity to seize on 
any one wfao may leave the höuse; having> 
once tasted human fleshi be becomes eitfaer paore 
daring, or averse to otber food ; but when it is; 
known that a tiger has destroyed any person,^ 
the cause is made a common one, and all the. 
people in the neighbourhood join and pursue: 
the enemy tili they kill it. 

In the woods there is found a speciea of. 
sloth> called by thi^ natives perico ligero, nimble 
peter ; it is also called ahi» probably fcom the 
pitiful noise which it makes. I have seen it 
several times, but the following description of 
it was given to me by Dr. Hurtado, of Guaya- 
quil : — 

" The snout short, forehead high, eyesblack, 
almost covered with long black. eyelashei»» no 
inciaors in the under jaw, four leg», ül formed,. 
thighs ill-shaped and clumsy, bind lega short 
and thicky the toes united> having three ldng> 
curved claws on the bind and före feet, twenty*» 
eight ribs, three stomach^» very short intestines, 
only one aperture for the emifision of excre- 
ibents, like foirds; rery short tail, and the 
whole ledgth df the body between four and fire 
feet." 

Tbis animal in appearance is the very picture 
of mbery ; it is. covered with long shaggy hair 
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resembling dried grass ; its motioa is very slow, 
and at each step it howls most hideously, and 
scarcely walks ten yards in as many hours. It 
feeds on leaves and the buds of trees, and when 
it has once gained the top of a tree it will re- 
main there as long as a ieaf is to be procured, 
and even for some time afterwards, crying and 
howling^ tili hunger obliges it to search for food ; 
it then forms itself into a round lump and drops 
from the tree upon the ground, as if devoid of 
]i&. The indians sometimes kill and eat it, 
and if fat they relish the flesh, wbich they say is 
very savoury ; but I never had an opportunity 
of tasting it. 

Many deer, venados, similar to those of Peru, 
some cavias, and four varieties of the monkey, 
are also found in the woods ; of these, two spe- 
cies when erect stand four feet high'; the one is 
completely black, with very long arms, hence 
called brasilargo, and is excellent es^ing; the 
other has a black back and brown belly, and is 
called mongon; the other twokinds are when 
erect about eighteen inches high ; the one is of a 
yellow brown colour, and the other is black with 
a white face : all the four species have long tails. 
Many iguanas are met with in diiSerent parts of 
the province ; the body is about a foot long, with 
a row of points along the back like the fins of a 
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fish, the head has a crest like tbat öf the dunghill 
cock; the mouth is similar to thebeakofa par* 
rot, the bite of which is very severe, as it divides 
almost every thing thät comes between its jaws; 
the legs are short, and the toes are partly con- 
nected by a membrane, like the feet of some 
water-fowl ; the tail is very slender and as long 
as the body, having very much the appearance 
of a snake ; by whipping with it When vexed, 
it can inflict a very severe woimd ; its oolour 
is green and yellow, and the natives often 
say, that if it had wings it would be the devil 
himself. They are oviparous, and the female 
lays from twenty to thirty eggs at one time : 
these are white, and covered with a membrane 
instead of a shell, and are mbst delicate eating. 
The flesh of the animial too is whiter and more 
savoury than that of the bam door fowL They 
are chiefly found on the branches of trees, and 
when pursued on the ground will betake them- 
selves to their burrows or to the water. 

Among the feathered tribe there are many 
beautiAil parrots, parroquets, and papagayos ; 
the toucan, called here dios tedi, is common in 
the woods, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the banana plantations, on the ripe fruit of 
which it feeds ; the back, wings, and tail, are 
black, the breast a beautiful bright yellow, and 
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the beak» which is as loog as the body of the 
bird, is yellow on the Upper aide» and the rest 
brown ; the tongue is long» slender and serrated ; 
on the whole the appearance of the bird is very 
awkward, owing to the immense size of the 
beak. 

Ilere are many wild turkeys, some of which 
are delicate eating; htiacharacas^ aspecies of 
pheasant, and pai^is, equally or more delicate ; 
the latter are as large as our turkeys; the 
male is black, wüth a high crest of beautiful 
black and white feathers on its head ; the hen is 
'brown> spotted with black, having a crest or 
topping like the male, which it spreads in the 
form of a fan when vexed, .and then allows it to 
iall backward on the neck. 

The trompetero is a native of this provinee, 
and is often domesticated, as well as the toucan, 
ipoujis, and several different kinds of parrots ; 
the trompetero is about the size of a barn door 
fowl, and entirely black, excepting a few long 
yellow feathers on the neck ; it becomes very 
tarne, and will follow the people to whom it be- 
longs, making a noise somewliat like the sound 
of a trumpet, which, according to the general 
c^nion, prooeeds from the anus; the sound 
however is so varied and modulated, that it 
sometimes appears to prooeed from one part 
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and Mniet^es from anothen On the arrival of 
a straoger it will immediately parade the roodfi, 
and receive him with a muiEdoal welcome. 

Here are also several yari>etie& of pigeona 
and other small birda, particularly hummäig 
birds; these beautifol flutterers fly in all 
directians, sipping the honey from the flowets^ 
e^ecially those jof the pliuitain and the banana, 
which are their favourkes^ and in which they 
are ofitencoimpletely hidden while feeding on their 
nectareou« sweets. The small birds are more 
worthy of admiraticm for the briiliancy of their 
plumage than for the sweetness of their note$ ; 
indeed very few of them ever sing ; and the con« 
tinued chattering of the parrots is very disagree? 
able. The moat useful bird here is the gaUinaso^ 
it may be called the public scavenger» and it is 
proteoted by the municipal law» which imposes 
a flne of five doUars on any person who kills one 
of them. 

Numerons snäkes infert the whole of the 
piorince of Ouayaquil» and individuals are often 
bitten by them ; but the natives are possessed of 
remedkS) and against the poison of sonie^ of 
specific antidotes. They make the patient drink 
a cönsiderable quantity of olive oil> scarify round 
the wound, and apply pieces of calcined stag's 
hom ; biit the safest remedy known among the 
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natives is the leaves of a creeper caUed kuäeo, 
which grows in the woods. The leaves are 
bruised. to the consistency of paste, which is 
made into small cakes, each about the size of 
half a crown, and then dried in the shade. 
When a person is bitten, heputsone of these smaU 
cakes in his mouth, and chews it tili the bitter 
taste is gone» at the same time swallowing his 
saliva ; he is then bathed, the chewed herb is 
ta&en from his mouth and bound over the wound, 
and he recovers. The visible effects are a co- 
pious Perspiration. When at Esmeraldas I was 

• 

bitten in the band by a coral snake, the bite of 
which is considered mortal if not immediately 
cured ; the pain which I feit was a violent bum-* 
ing near the wbund ; it gradually spread over 
the part affected, accompanied with a peculiar 
Sensation, which appeared as if a large weight 
were hanging to my band, and which prevented 
me from raising it. A native who was with me 
having observed what had happened, immedi- 
ately gave me a cake of the huaco herb, ordered 
me to chew it, and began to press my hand^ 
squeezing the wound ; in about five minutes the 
pain abated, and the bitter taste of the 
herb was gone* I bathed in the river, andlaid 
myself down in a canoe, where I was covered 
with a ponchö and taken to my home, which 
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was about four miles from the spot where the 
accident happened. During the time that I re- 
mained in the canoe I perspired most profusely, 
and after retiring to my bed, more so ; the pain 
in my l^and was very much allayed; but I feit a 
general numbness and great debility, accom* 
panied with nausea ; I drank a large glaos of 
almond milk» orchata, and slept about an hour ; 
on waking I found myself feverish, my tongue 
parched and hard» and for four days I was very 
ill. A poultice of boiled pumpkin was continually 
kept on my band» and the wound began to supr 
purate on the fourth day, when my health. was 
gradually restored. All this time I was very 
apprehensive of danger, although the natives 
assured me that as twenty-four houra had elspr 
sed since the bite, I was perfectly safe. For 
more than a fortnight I feit the effects of the 
poisonous fangs of the reptile, wfaich the natives 
had killed almost immediately after it had 
wounded me, and brought it to my house. I 
never saw the huaco herb growing, but I have 
seenit when brought from the woods; theleaves 
are about two and a half inches long and half an 
inch broad ; the upper surface is of a dark green, 
with purple veins running along it, of a glossy 
ietppearance and solid texture ; the under side is 
of itn obscure purple hue ; the leaves grow 
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iingly, two being placed opposHe to eaeh otbetr 
on tke Stern, which is Blender, hard, and ribbed» 
and of a bluish colour. J never »aw tb^ flowei^t 
and tbe natives when I asked tbem eopceraiQg 
it, told me that it nerer did flower, at least tbat 
tbey had never observ^ any flowers qii tbe 
plant. 

Fortunately, a bird at GuayaquU oaUed gmi- 
quinquiy at Esmeraldas and on tbe coast of 
Ohoco, tluacOf and at Quito, betwdo de oro, i$ 
a great enemy to the snakes» and oth^r venomoug 
^ reptiles and insects, on wbicb it feeds. It is a 
species of vnlture, about tbe aize of a ben, and 
is easily domesticated ; its oolour is a brigbt 
brownj variegated with stains qf pde yellow, 
It flies about the woods, or runs along tbe sa* 
vanas in quest of its foqd, and attacks tbe 
snakes, opposing its wiqg to tbem as a shield ; 
Avhen the animal is somewhat exhausted by 
striking at the bird, it seines the f^ptile near 
the head, and biting it rises oi^ its wii^ga, and 
afterwards alights, and observes if it be dead ; 
if not, it again bites it, and sometin^s soar- 
ing aloft with it lets it fall and immediately 
drops down after it ; when dead the bird de- 
vours it. The natives affirm, that to this bird 
{ tbey owe the discovery of tb€ herb which they 

\ call huaco ; they obaerved tbat tb« bird, after 
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fighting witb « siiak6> womld sometimes searcb 
for tbe herb and es^t it ; heace tbey suppoued it 
to be an ^utidotQ for tbe p<H60ii9 wbich ext 
perieq<?a hm proved to be correct^ 

Thß poäsonous sojsikea fowkd here axe the 
befucoy about twQ feet long, yery sknder, and 
<>f a bf Qvirn colonr, baying tbe appearance of a 
smaU caiie ; the cafcabel^ one of tbe varieti» 
of tbe mttle sQake ; U iis aometimes fite feet 
longA aml spotted with wbite and yetlow ; tbe 
Goml» of a rery beautiful appearance, owuig to 
it3 brigbt colours» wbieh are a deep red» brigbl 
yellow, and blaok» in altqrnate belta; tbe head 
is very flat, and although tbe animal is small, 
9eldom exeeeding two £^t in ]engtb, it& bite is 
considered of tbe moßt poisonons kind^ and 
if not direc^tly <?ured generally prove» mprtat 
in a ferw bour^; tbe eüecta are an immediate 
9weUing, and ajflerwards an exudation of blood 
from e^ery part qf tbe body, accooipanied with 
tbe mo$t agonizing pain, tiU d^ath relieves tbe 
wretcb froopp tbe anguisb be endures. Don 
Pedros Fignero^ to mhose attention I awed my 
QW€(, aasqred VW9. that he once saw tfaecorpie 
oi a negro who died of tbe bite of tbe coral 
s^ake, and tbat it bad beeome oompietely white» 
Tb^ fsis \s so qalled on acconnt of tbe markis 
alang tb? ba<^> froi» tbe head to tbe extrem ity 
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of the tail ; its length is from three to four feet^ 
head flat^ colour dark brown, ^ith white marks 
like XX aloDg the back. This snake is most 
active and poisonous, and is much dreaded. 
The sierpe volante is very dangerous; it is 
about eighteen inches long, very slender, of a 
dark brown colour, and can spring to a great 
distance to inflict its poisonous wound; hence 
the natives call it the flying serpent. Here are 
several kinds of harmless snakes, which the 
natives never kill, as they are great enemies of 
the poisonous ones ; I once saw one of these, 
called the sobre cama, devouring an exis larger 
than itself. 

The river of Guayaquil and the creeks that 
empty themselves into it, abound with alliga- 
tors, lagartos, or caimanes, so müch so, that on 
the banks where they lie basking in the sun 
they appear like logs of wood thröwn up by 
the tide, and are so unapprehensive of danger, 
that a canoe or boat may pass very near to them 
without their being disturbed; when basking 
in this manner they keep their enornious mouths 
open, and owing to tlie colour of the fleshy 
substance on the inside of the lower jaw, as 
well as to a musky scent which accompanies 
their breath, great numbers of flies arie allured 
to enter the mouth, the upper jaw of which. 
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when a sufficient number are coUected^ sud« 
denly falls down, and the deluded insects are 
swallowed. 

The alligator is an oviparous animal:; the 
female deposits her eggs in the sand, laying in 
the conrse of one or two days from eighty to 
a hundred ; they are much larger than those of 
a goose> and much thicker ; they are covered 
with a very tenacious white membrane, and are 
often eaten by the indians, who when they take 
tfaem first open a small hole in the larger end» 
and place the egg in the sand with the hole 
downward ; by this means a peculiarly disfigree« 
able musky taste is destroyed ; they afterwards 
Cook them in the same manner as other eg'gs. 
I have tasted them, and found nothing disagree- 
able; except their being very tough. After de- 
positing her eggs the female covers them with 
sand, and then rolls herseif over them, and 
continues rolling to the water side, as if to pre- 
vent the spot being found where she has left her 
deposit ; but the vigilant gallinasos are generally 
on the alert at this season, and when they have 
found the nest, destroy the whole of them; 
The peöple who live near the sides of theriver 
train their dogs to search för the eggs, as well 
as to destroy them ; and thus thousands are 
atinually broken. 
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. When iastinct informs the alligator tfaat the 
timte of ovatioa is completed^ both the male 
and female go to the nest, and if undisturbed 
the feitiale immediately uncovers the ^gs^ and 
Qarefully breaks them ; the young brood begin 
to run about, and the watchful gallinasos prey 
üpon them, while the male alligator, who ap- 
pears to have jcome for no other purpose> de«- 
Yours all that he possibly can ; those that can 
mount on the neck and back of the female are 
safe, unless they happen to fall oiF, or can not 
swim, in which cases she derours them. Thus 
nature has prepared a destruction for these 
dangerous animals» which would otherwise be 
as numerous as flies, and become the abs<^ute 
proprietors of the surrounding conntry ; even 
at present, notwithstanding the comparatively 
feiv that escape« their number is almost in«* 
credible. 

I have frequently seen the lagartos eighteen 
or twenty feet longi. They feed principaliy on 
fish , which they catch in the rivers, and are 
known sometimes to go in a Company of ten 
or twelve to the months of the small rivers and 
creeks, where two or three ascend while the 
tide i& high» leaving the rest at the month ; 
when tbe tide has fallen, one party besets the 
mouth of the creek, while the oiJier swims down 
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the sti^eamy fifiipping thek takk, aad driVing th^e 
fish ilito the very jaws df their devourers^ wbicfc 
<^tch . them, and lift their heads out of the 
^ater to swallOw them. 

When these voraciotls creatures cannot pro»- 
eure a sufficient quaotity of fisbtosatisfy theiir 
jbtti>ger<, th^y bettake themBelres to the savantoy 
where tb^ destroy the calvfeB aad föals, lurk««* 
lug about during . the day^ and setzing their 
pn^y wheu asieep at night, which they drag iö 
the -ttatet side, and Ihere d^tour it. The cattle 
^oid the dogs appear s^ngible of their danger 
:when they go tp the tivers to drink, änd will 
faoi0ft and batk until they have attracted the 
«tiention of the lagail;o6 at öne placei and 
then dt6p back ahd ran to another, tvhere 
they drink in a hnrry» mid iibiti^ediately leav6 
the water side ; otherwise, as has been the case, 
an alligator would seize on them by the hose, 
dra^ them under the water, and dro wn and 
eat iheth. 

When the lagarto has once tasted the flesh 
t>f ätiimats» it will almost abandon the fish» and 
jfeside priiicipally ashore. I crossed the targe 
ptaih of Babaoyö, where I saw a livii^ one, 
bufied, except the head, in the clay, beside the 
remains of several dead ones. On inquiring 
*ow they came there, the montubm, r name 
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given here to the peasantry, told me, that 
wheu the rains fall in the mountains great part 
of this savana is inundated, at which time the 
lagartos prowl about in search of the cattle re-^ 
maining on the small islands tfaat sure then 
formed ; and when the waters retire they are 
left embedded in the clay, tili the ensuing 
rains set them at liberty ; they feed on fliea in 
the way already described, and can exist in 
this manner- for six or seven months. When 
found in this State the natives always kill them; 
sometimes hy piercing them with lances be- 
tween the fore leg and the body, the only visible 
part in which they are vulnerable ; if they bc 
not prepared with a lance> they collect wood, 
and kindle a fire as near to the mouth of the 
lagarto as. they dare venture, and burn himto 
death. 

These animals will sometimes seize human 
beings when bathing, and even take children 
from the shores; after having succeeded once 
or twice . they will venture to take men or 
women from the balsas, if they can surprize 
them when asleep ; but they are remarkably 
timid, and any noise will drive them from their 
purpose. They have also been known to swim 
alongside a small canoe, and to suddenly place 
one of their paws on the edge and upset it, when 
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they imiüediately seize the unwary victim. 
Whenever it is known that a cebado, one that 
has devoured either a human being ar cattle, is 
in the neighboürhood, all the people join in the 
common cause to destroiy it; this they ofiten effect 
by means of a noose of strong hide rope^ baited 
with some animal food ; when f he lägarto seizes 
the bait its upper jaw becomes entangled with 
the rope^ and the people immediately attack it 
with their lances^ and generally kill it. 

The natives sometimes divert themselves in 
Catching the lagartos alive ; they employ two 
methods, equally terrific and dangerous to a 
spectator^ at first sight ; both of these were ex- 
hibited to Count Buis^ when we were at Ba- 
baoyo, on our way to duito. A man takes in 
bis right band a truncheon, calied a tolete ; this 
is of hard wood^ about two feet long^ having a 
ball formed at each end, into whicb are fastened 
two iron harpoons, and tq the middle of this 
truncfaeon a platted thong is fastened. The 
man takes this in bis band, plunges into the 
river, and holds it horizontally on the surface 
of the water,, grasping a dead fowl with thesame 
band, and swimming with the otber : heplaces 
himself in a right line with the lagarto^ which 
is ' almost sure to dart at the fowl ; when this 
bappens the truncheon is placed in a vertieal 
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Position, and at the itaoinent that tue jaw of thid 
lagarto is thrown up the tolete is thrust intothe 
moatb, so that when the jaw falls down again 
the two härpoona become fixed, and the aniihikt 
is dragged to the shore by the cord fastened t<y 
the tolete^ Whett on shore the appearanee qi 
the lagarto isreaUjinosthofrible; bis enormous 
jaw prQpped up by the tolete, shewing bis large 
Sharp teeth ; bis eyes projecting almöst out of 
bis head ; the pale red colour of the fleshy sub« 
stanc6 on bis under jaw, as well as that of the 
toof of the moutb ; the impenqtrable aniiour of 
scsdes which corers the body, with the huge 
paws atid tail, all contribote to render the speo- 
tacle appalling ; and although one is perfeetly 
aware that in its present State it is harmless, yet 
it is almost impossible to look on it without 
feeling what fear is« The natives now Surround 
the lagarto and bait it like a bull ; holding be-' 
fore it any thing that is red, at which it runs, 
l¥hen the man Jumps on one side andavoids be- 
ing Struck by it,1vhile theanimal oontinuestorun 
forward in a straight line, tili checked by the 
thong which is fastened to the toletö. When 
tired of teazing the poor brüte, they kill it by 
thrusting a lance down its throat, ör under the 
fore leg ihto its body ; unless by aceident ic be 
thrown on its back, Mrhen it may be pierced in 
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any pari of the belly, which is Boft and easily 
penetmted. 

The other method is, bytakiiiga fowl in 
one band, and a diarp strong knife iath^ other ^ 
the man swims tili he is directly gpposite to tbe 
alligator, and at the moment when it springe at 
the fowl the mau dives under the water, lefiving 
tbe fowl on the surface ; be (hen holda up the 
knife to the belly of the aninaal, and cuts it 
open, whfin tbe alligator immediately rolk over 
on its back, and is carried away by the atre^m« 
Muck has been said about tbe surprizing agility 
of some of the Spanish bull fighters, and I bave 
often beheld feats that have astonished me^ 
bqt this dirersion at Babaoyo, for so the natives 
eonsider it, erinced more bravery and agi* 
lity than I had ever before witnessed. The 
teeth of the alligator are often taken from tbe 
jaws, and yesqueros, small tinder box^s, which 
af e generally carried ifi the pocket for ,the pqr^ 
pose of lightmg segars, are made from them ; 
they are beautifuUy white and equal to the 
finest irory ; some are four inches long, and I 
bare seen them most delicately carved, and 
inounted witb gold or silver. 
' In fishing, the natives also evince extraor« 
dinary dexterity, bof;b in the river and on the 
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sea Bkores. In the river I have seen them stand 
up in small canoes» five or six feet long^ and 
hold a net fastened to a triangulär frame^ having 
a long pole affixed to it ; they will dip the net 
into the river, inclining the body backwardg 
to preserve a perfeet balance on the canoe, 
sweep the net along the stream, and draw it ta 
the surface, raising the body gradually to aar 
erect posture, so that the equipoise is never 
lost ; this indeed is a wonderful effort, because 
any slight tremulous motion would upset the 
slender foundation on which they stand. From 
similar canoes they will also throw the casting 
net, ataraifa, already described. At sea the 
natives, chiefly indians, mount astride on logs^ 
of balsa>wood, and take their large nets with 
them, which, they let drop ; after which they 
fasten the cord of the two extremities to the 
logs and paddle to the shore, dragging the net 
after them, maintaining so exact a balance, 
that although the log is round they very seldom 

fall off. 

« 

In the sea along the coast of the department 
laManta, very large: cuttle fish abound, some 
of which are twelve feet long and.seven feet 
broad; it, was owiug to the accidents which 
happened by their enyeloping and killing the 
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divers that the pearl fishery on this coast was 
abandoned, although some very valuable pearls 
have been found. This lucrative occupation, 
however, if attended with such precautions 
as science may suggest, will probably be re- 
assumed ; and the expectations of the natives 
may be realized, that Providence has made a 
reserve and hidden treasures from the Spa- 
niards, that the country may not be unworthy 
of notice when they lose it. 

The only mineral production in the province 
of Guayaquil of which any mention is made, 
is emeralds, in the distriet of la Manta ; bat 
they have not been sought for since the con- 
quest ; tradition states, that before that period 
the indians possessed many of these gems, 
but it is probable they obtained them from 
the neighbouring province de las Esmeraldas, 
where I have seen several. 

After the foregoing description of Guaya- 
quil and its productions^ it is almost unneces- 
sary to say any thing respecting its importance 
as a place of commerce. It is likewise the 
principal, and tili very lately (1824) was the 
only port to the provinces of Quito, Guenca, 
Pasto, and Papayan, all of which are exten- 
sive, well peopled, and comparatively rieh dis- 
tricts. The only thing wanting here is an 
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incfeaae of cät>ital, activity, and itihabka&ts; 
for the climate and the soll are caiculated to 
produce whatever is found between the ttopios ( 
and there is üo doubt but that this will at ä 
futufe date become one of thie tnö^t flourisfaing 
countries in the new wo^ld*. 
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The health of the count being re-established, 
we. left Guayaquil under a discharge of nineteen 
guns, some pieces of cannon having been placed 
in front of the custom-hou&e for this purpose. 
We remained two days at the Bodegas de Ba- 
baoyo, a small yillage, where there is a custom- 
house for the coUection of the duties which are 
paid on goods, pn entering or leaving the pro- 
vince of GujiyaquiL 

The roadj| j^ross the savana, notwithstanding 
the absence of rain for three months, were in 
some places very bad, although a number of 
indians had been sent by the Corregidor of Hua- 
jrando to repair them ; they were mended by 
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putting the trunks of trees in the deep, muddy 
places, and laying the branches and leaves of 
trees on the top. A considerable number of 
cattle were grazing on the open plains, some of 
which were very fat. At noon we halted at a 
farm-house, where a splendid dinner was pro- 
vided for us by the cura of San Miguel de 
Chimbo, who had come here to meet us. After 
dinner we proceeded on our joumey to a small 
farm-house, where every convenient accommo- 
datioh had been prepared for us, and we re- 
mained here during the night. On the foUowing 
day we arrived at the village of San Miguel, 
situated in a deep ravine, commanding a beau* 
tiful prospeet of the mountains, which gradually 
rose above each other, tili their heads were lost 
in the clouds. On our arrival at this village we 
were met by about forty indian boys, chohs, fan- 
tastically dressed ; and the little fellows danced 
along the sides of the street as we passed to the 
house prepared for our reception. 

On the foUowing day, July 22d, a dreary 
prospeet presented itself ; this was the ascent of 
the cuesta de San Antonio ; we beg[an to ascend 
at nine o*clock in the morning,^ and at every 
Step new difficulties and greater dangers pre- 
sented themselves ; in some places the road ran 
along a narrow ridge, with a precipice on each 
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side ; in others we had to travel along laderas, ox 
narrow skirts of the mountaia beaten down by 
travellers into a path, with a deep valley oii 
one side, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other — a fall on one side threatening inevitable 
death, and on the other broken arms or legs 
against the rough sides of the rock. In othet 
parts there was a narrow guUy formed by the 
heavy rains and the transit of mules, the per- 
pendicular sides rising ten or fifteen feet above 
our heads. To these may be added^ that the 
whole of the road for six leagues is composed 
of abrupt acclivities or rapid descents, while 
the track in which the mules tread was com- 
posed of deep furrows, called camellones, filled 
with mud ; some of them were more than two 
feet deep, so that the belly of the mule and the 
feet of the rider were dragged over the ridges 
that divide the furrows : these indeed serve as 
Steps, and in some degree may be accounted a 
security ; but if a mule should happen to fall, or 
even to stumble, the danger of being thrown 
headlong down a precipice is rather frightfuL 
In some places there are two roads ; the one by 

* 

which the mules descend has no camellones, or 
furrows, down which the mules seem to prefer 
sliding to stepping down the others. When at 
the top, these sagacious animals halt for a short 
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time, shake themselves, and snort, as if con- 
scious of the hazard of the undertaking ; they 
then draw their bind feet forward, place 
their fore legs in a slanting position, and ap- 
proach very gradually to the be^inning of the 
descent, when ^vith uncommon velocity they 
slide on their haunches to the bottom. Their 
dexterity in the crooked places is triily astb- 
nishing; for by a motion of the body they in- 
cline themselves first to otie side then to the 
other, keeping the most perfeet equilibrium, 
which is the only means of saving them and 
their riders from being hurled headlohg forward, 
or dashed to pieces by a fall, During all this 
time the rider has only to sit still, to lay the 
reins on the mule's neck, and trust to its saga- 
city and the recommendation given by its mas- 
ter ; for many mules are kept in this neighbour- 
hood, and are highly esteemed for their dexterity 
in sliding down this part of the roäd ; fortunately 
for US, being in Company with the Captain- 
general ofthe kingdom, all the best mules were 
coUected for our use. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon we were 
cheered with se ha acahado la cuesta, we äre at 
the end of the mountain road. This place is 
called pafcara, a gate or entrance; it also 
signifies a fortified place ; such this probably 
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they beea put in competitioa with the mfantry 
of Sir John Falstaff ; and could I have chosen 
for myself, hang me if I would have entered 
Huaranda in their Company. 

The next that made their appearance were 
the indian dancers, singing their cachuas in 
>/ Qmchua, welcoming the arrival of the governor 
with the most discordant yellings, and such ex- 
travagant expressions as beggar all description. 
At the entrance of the town there was a tri- 
umphal arch! This was composed of canes, 
decorated with curtains of all colours and 
descriptions of stufFs ; ribbons for streamers, 
and flags made of pocket handkerchiefs ; silver 
plates^ dishes, spoons, and forks were hung 
round it, When his excellency had arrived 
close to it, a curtain was withdrawn in the 
Upper story^ and an indian in the uniform of an 
officer» his coarse black hair stiffened with 
tallow and flour^ still incapable of being turned 
into a curl, but standing upright in every 
direction» advanced to the front, made a most 
profound bow, and then stepped back ; after 
this he looked up, and exclaimed, '' angil beUo, 
dqja el papely' " beautiful angel, give rae the 
paper/' but in such a bröken dialect» that nothing^ 
save an acquaintance with the Spanish language, 
can afford any idea. SevertJ white muslin 
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faandkerchiefs, which were tied in festoons above 
his head in imitation of clouds, opened, and 
down feil, or rather was lowered with a rope» 
an indian angel> his head as thickly cased in 
tallow and flour as that of his invocater ; he 
delivered a folded paper, and was again dragged 
up into the muslin clouds, while the delighted 
multitude expressed their approbation with 
shouts of joy. The orätor re-advanced, and 
read his harangue with all the rhetoric and 
graceful attitudes of a Bombasto. His address 
was succeededby the throwing upof innumerabte 
rocketSy amid the sound of trumpets and other 
music stationed on one side of the arch ; this 
was foUowed by our arrival at the house of the 
Gorregidor, where a most sumptuous dinner 
was on the table. 

Huaranda is the residence of the Corregidor» 
or govemor of the province of Chimbo» and 
may be considered the capital of that province. 
The town is large but poor^ the inhabitants being 
chiefly occupied as carriers. Their wealth con- 
sists in their droves of mules^ which during the 
sununer, when the road is open, are employed 
in conveying merchandize between Quito and 
Guayaquil. The climate at this place is re* 
markably cold, owing to its elevation above 
the sea and the vicinity of Chimboraso^ which 
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is seen frotn the town, and has the appearance 
of a huge white cloud piercing the blue vault of 
heaven. 

The province of Chimbo has an extensive 
breed of mules in the Valleys; barley, potatoes, 
and maize are cultivated by the indians in various 
partSy and aome sugar cane in the bottoms of 
the raviae^. At a place called Tomabela 
is ,a spring of salt, water, which is so com- 
ple.tely saturated that it forms large crusts on 
the stoned against wl^^<^h the water dashes> and 
alOQg the sides of the sinall stream ; the indians 
also put the water into troughs, and stir it with 
a wooden spatula ; the saJt tben crystallizes on 
the sides of the trough, apd is taken out; this 
salt is packed in small baskets and sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, as well as to Peru; 
it is a specific for the co/0,5, bronchocele, by 
mer ely eating food seasoned with it. Thiß 
valuable production is delicately white, easily 
pulverised, and very slightly deliquescent. 

Having taken some refreshment at Huarapda, 
we proceeded on the foUowing morning to the 
jPajonal, at the foot of the majestic Chimboraso» 
the giant of the Andes. The day was beauti- 
fully clear, and the view of this lofty mountaiu 
highly interesting ; we had seen it at the mouth 
of the Guayaquil river, as well as atthat city. 
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a distanee of forty lefagues, wbere we were 
^Imoi^t suffecated with heat ; büt now we feit 
almost perished with cold : the kmgdom of 
lofty palms and shady plantains was in foür days 
fexchanged for a regkm wherfe Vegetation i» 
tfeduced to its towest ebb — the dwarf pined 
irio^ses. 

A famhOy resting^ house> Stands oh the piain at 
the foöt of Chimboraso; this bad been prepared 
for our reception; and to eöntribate in a de- 
gree to mäke it more warm, or räther to keep 
out some of the cold, the inside had been neatly 
coveted ivith long dry grass, called jpä/o«, whieh 
gtows on this piain. Owing to an aeeid^nt> 
the grass caught fire in bne of the rooms, at two 
ö^clock in the morning; we immediately ran 
from our beds, or rather ran with our beds^ for 
we dragged them with us, not a little pleased, 
in this dileöima, thätwe had all of us retired to 
rest withottt undres&iing ; notwithstanding this 
we were di^eadfuUy pincbed by the frosty air 
bloWing from Chitiiboraso on one side, or Car- 
guairaso on the other. After the first blaze of 
the pajon had subsided, the indians entered the 
house, and dragged ont a fe w things whieh 
had been placed inside, but fortunately the 
principal part of our luggage had been left on 
the outside. We waited tili morning, sitting 
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on our mattresses, and wrapped up in our pon* 
chos and blankets, as near the fire as we dared 
to venture. ' 

In the moming we proceeded on our joumey, 
winding round the foot of Chimboraso^ tili the 
Valley of San Juan opened on our right ; we 
descended along a very rugged steep path^ and 
at twelve o'clock arrived at the obrage of Saa 
Juan^ belongihg to Don Martin Chiriboga, where 
we remained tili the foUowing moming. I here 
beheld the South American indian reduced to 
the most abject stäte of servitude and bondage> 
compared to which the slave belonging to the 
plantations on the coast of.Peru, is free indeed. 

These unfortunate beings, robbed of their 
country, are merely allowed to exist in it ; be- 
cause the plünderers would only possess a 
barren waste without their labour : the fertility 
of the soil would be useless without beings to 
harvest the crops and manufacture the produce ; 
the gold and the silver must sleep in the moun- 
tains if rio human beings were employed to 
extract it. Alas! these beings are the degraded 
original proprietors, on whom the curse of con- 
quest has fallen with all its coacomitant hard- 
ships and penury. A miserable pittance of 
fourteen doUars *a year is the wages of a man 
who works in this cloth manufactory ; and ten 
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that of him who tends a flock of sheep ; and for 
this miserable pay they are subject to the whip 
and to other corporal punishments.: their home 
is a hut, composed of rüde stones placed one 
upon another, and thatched with the long grass 
from the foot of Chimboraso : here, . hunger^ 
misery» and wretchedness seem to have fixed 
their abode^ at the sight <öf which pity would 
wring tears from the heart of oppression ; but 
pity has no part in the composition of the 
oppressorsof the Childrenof the Sun! 

Some of the cloth made at this obrage was 
the finest I had ever seen manufactured in 
America^ but this was by a transgression of the 
colonial laws, which had established the precise 
quality of colonial manufactures. Happy at 
leaving behind that misery which I could only 
compassionate, we left San Juan in the morning, 
and arrived at two o'clock in the afternoon at 
Riobamba> where some very neatly painted 
triumphal arches had been erected. 

Riobamba is the capital of the province of 
.the same name ; the old town was founded in 
1533;by the Adelantado Sebastian Benalcasar ; 
it contained.twenty thousand inhabitants, two 
parish churches, four convents, twonunneries, 
and a hospital ; but it was completely destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1797, when with very few 
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e^ceptions the whole population perished, b^^^ 
sides a much larger number io different parte of 
the proviace, and perhaps oo remains of these 
terrible convulsions of natura are more awfui 
thaa those at Riobamba, Some of the ruiD6 of 
tfa£ old tQwu may be seea on the acclivities of 
the mouotaini9 (^ fmh^ ßide the valley, where the 
ne w to wn now staada, separated ir om each other 
at lea$t a league and a half ; aiKi I was 3hewn 
some ruins ou each jside of the Valley which the 
inhabitants assfured me had ibrmed part of one 
edific^, partieularly the two stceples which had 
beloaged to the Franciscan church ; these wert 
on one side, aod a portion of the body of the 
church on the other, 

The face of the country was entirely changed» 
so much »o, that after the shock the surviviog 
inhabitants, and those of the neighbouring pro«* 
vinces, could not teil where their houses for^^ 
merly stood, or where their friencU had formerly 
lived ; mountains rose where cultivated Valleys 
had existed ; the rivers disappeared or changed 
their course, and plains usurped the situatioa 
of the mountains and ravines. The £sice of the 
country was so completely altered, that no one 
knows the site of the largest farm in the pro* 
vioce; belonging to Zamora. 

The new town is built on a ^ndy piaiti> 
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txuich below Ihe level of the ßurroundiDg elevated 
plama, \rhich are cnUed paramas ; ite climate is 
very agreeable> aüd calculated to produce all 
kinds of European fruits, but at presietit only a 
few trees are to be seea in Uie orchards or 
gardens. I speist the evening tbat we remained 
at Riobamba with au cid indian Cacique^ tbe 
only person whom I ever saw who could knot 
and Interpret the meaning of the knots of the 
quiptis. He boasted of being a descendant of 
the huasta ptmcay^ the ancient lord of the sur-r 
rounding couatry. He had an account of the 
peopUag of that part of the territory of May* 
nas, to the eastward of the Cordillerad ; first by 
a c(Jony of puacay indians, who had become 
too numerous for the country which they in«* 
habited; and secondly by part of the tribe, 
itfter they had been routed by Benalcasar, oh 
the piain of Trocajas> where they opposed tb^ 
entrance of the Spaniaids« He also had a tra-* 
dition that, a short time before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, a colony of monkeys crosaed 
the mountains from the westward, and infested 
the country, tili they were all de&troyed by 
the indians; and that on the arrival of the 
first Spaniards, the natives considered them 
as a migration of destruetive animals, and 
determined to prevent their eotraace ; but on 
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being defeated, niany left the country and joined 
the cdony in Maynas. My kind host assured 
me, that tbe province of Riobamba contained 
extremely rieh mines of gold and silver, and 
that from undoubted tradition this province 
sent more silver and gold for the purpose of 
ransoming Atahualpa than any other in the 
kingdom. 

The province produces annually about four 
thousand quintals of sheep's wool, which is 
manufactured into different kinds of clotli ; its 
other productions are wheat, maize> barley, 
potatoes^ arracachas, and European culinary 
vegetabies. The capital is so situated, thatit 
is not likely ever to become a place of com- 
mercial notoriety. :» 

Our next stage brought us tö the town of 
Ambato, the road we travelled being yery irre- 
gulär and disagreeable, owing as well to the 
coldness of the climate as to the difficult ascents 
and descents ; but the view of our restihg place 
cheered us. As soon as we descended into the 
Valley of Ambato, we fouhd a triumphal arch, 
covered with ripe strawberries ; these had been 
plucked with their stalks, and then fastened to 
cords of maguey fibres ; large bunches were 
hanging down fröm the top, and in difibrent 
parts festoons and other Ornaments werier taste^ 
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fuUy displayedy and the fragrance was peculiarly 
delightful. Here the Corregidor and other gen* 
tlemen received us^ and accompanied us to 
the town ; part of the road being confined with 
hedges of tunas, rosemary bushes, maguey s, and 
rose trees, with other vegetables belonging to 
the old and the new world : the natives of such 
distant parts of the globe were here blended, 
and were thriving in the most luxuriant manner. 
Before we arrived at the town we passed under 
two other arches covered with strawberries, and 
for more than a league the indian boys and 
girls danced along with us ; stopping tili we had 
passed the arches, which they immediately pul- 
led down and stripped of their fruit, and then 
foUowed US running and singing, with long 
wreaths of strawberries hanging about them. 

The town of Ambato is very pleasantly sitü- 
ated on one side of a river ; the churches and 
houses are generally neat and all new, for the 
old town was completely demolished by the 
earthquake in 1797. Ambato is the capital of 
the province of the same aanie, which for the 
greater part enjoys a very mild climate and a 
most fertile soil. The crops of wheat, maize» 
barley, quinua^ and other pulse are extremely 
abundant, and of an excellent quality. Many 
exquisite fruits are grown here, such as apples, 
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peard« peacbes^, apricots» and strawberries; 
these are produced in great abundance; indeed 
many of the plains are covered with the pbmts, 
and any perßon who wisbes to purcfaase same, 
pays to the proprietor of the ground^ medio real, 
one-sixteeüth of a doUar, and eitfaer goes hiiuh 
seif, or «ends a person to gatber them for bim 
dxtring a whole day. Sugar cane thrives ex«^ 
tremely well here, although it is four years before 
it is ripe : remarkably fine sugar is made from it, 
superior tu any other that can be proenred id 
thi» neigbbourbood ; but the quantity is small. 

Gocbineal, called bere pilcay, is found in 
abundance in the leaves of the cactus, and is 
coUeoted by the natives for the purpose of dye- 
ing. The name given by the Spaniards to this 
valuable insect is cochiniila, signifying a little 
pig ; becauBe it bears a resemblance to one, in 
the same manner as in some parts of England it 
is supposed that the woodlouse resembles a bog, 
add is hdnoe called an ''old sow." The cactus on 
which ihe cochiniila feeds is not so prickly as 
diB tuna> which in the West Indies is called th« 
priekly pear ; the leaves are very green, as well 
as the rind of the fruit, but the inside is of a 
mosEk beautiful red colour, similar to that of tiie 
cochiniila ; it is very palatable, and when eaten 
commnnicates its own colour to the urine. Little 
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ätftentiOB is paid here to the cultivation of the 
cactus, or nopain as it is called in Mexico» or 
to tue iMtct itself, codsequently tbe q«ialtty of 
tbe ^tye is not of the first rate ; but were bott 
pt*^erly atte&ded to, there is m> doubt but the 
pilcfty of Ambato Mrould eqtial the cochinilla o£ 
0&!$^aca. lüfitead of kiiliiig the insect after 
fakiAg: it from the cactus, by placiag* it in an 
ea^rth^eü jar, and exposing it to a heat suifficiently 
9tf ong to d€Stroy its vitaiity, and tbeti preserv* 
ing it in bags» as the Mexican indians do» it 19 
groündor brnised to the conöistency of paste, and 
öften adnlterated with a composition made of tbe 
jüice of the fruit, and flonr ; indeed the Mexican 
indians do the same, and they can imitate the 
animal so perfectly, that it is difficult to dis- 
cowr the counterffeit. The best method to de- 
tect it is, as an extensive dealer informed 
me in Mexico, to put a quantity of cochinilla 
into warm water, and let it remain twenty- 
fbuf^ hours, then to stir it about, and straiü the 
liquor through a hair sieve sufficicntly fine to 
prevcnt the passage of the insect ; allow the 
liquid to repose, and if any sediment be de* 
{>osited, the cochinilla contains a portion of 
Counterfeit matter, tbe quantity of which may 
be diftcovered by drying the sediment, and 
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comparing the weight to that of the cochinilla 
placed in infusion. 

^ 'Among the delicacies found at Ambato is 
excellent bread^ equal to any in the world» 
and several kinds bf cakes, particularly one 
<SaUed allullas, of which many are made and 
dent to Quito, Guayaquil, and other places. 
All the necessary articles of food are reasonably 
cheapSand very good» owing to which> and to 
ite ' agreeable clin^ate, many persona choose to 
"^make tfais tbeir place of residence. 

In the year 1698 the town was destroyed 
by an eruption of Cotopaxi, accompanied by 
one of Carguairaso, w^ich ejected torrents of a 
bot muddy matter in such quantities as to 
inundate several of the neighbouring Valleys. 
On the south side of the present town there 
still remains a monument of this dreadful Visita- 
tion ; a large chasm is seen in the rock five feet 
wlde> and more than a league in length. 

On leaving Ambato, a short stage of five 
leagues brought us to Llactacunga, or as it is 
commonly called Tacunga. On our entrance 
we were- shocked at the sight of heaps of ruins, 
caused by the earthquake in 1797 ; the churches 
and convents were quite demolished, and their 
remains exist in the condition in which that fright- 
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^I convulsion left them. Tacunga is the cajütal 

of the province of the same name; and the re- 

JBidence of the Gorregidor ; the piain on which 

it Stands is evidently of volcanic origin, qr has 

been covered with volcanic productions thrown 

Irom the neighbouring mountains. The town 

contains about three thousand inhabitants; it 

has a parish church, and the remains of the 

convents of San Francisco^ Santo Dominfgo, 

San Augustin, and la Merced ; of a cöUege of 

Jesuits, and a nunnery of barefooted Carndelite 

nuns ; these after the earthquake were removed 

to Quito. The churches and houses are büilt 

of pumice stone, so light that it will float in 

water ; it may be procured in almost any part of 

the neighbourhood. Tacunga was completely 

ruined by earthquakes, probably by shocks 

cäused bythe subterraneous Operations of the 

volcano of Cotopaxi, which is very near-to 

the town; these happened in 1698, when only 

one church out of nine, and four houses out 

of seven hundred, were left standing; in the 

years 1743 and 1757 it was entirely demolished. 

In the earthquake of 1743, a Jesuit, Father 

VaUejo, was in the church when the roof feil 

in ; he remained under the ruins tili the tMrd 

day, when he was taken out unhurt; buthis 



tbat Jbf kdd fOTgotte» bi$ own nw»e, um 4a4 ># 
reeoUect a«iy of bia mo$t padf^icjalftr fmu^A» $m4 
«Ith^gh a priest, vrhea bis br^viary wd9 pre" 
0eRtt4 to hm be eould not read it, but s^ow^ 
qi»]|e (^ldi$b; bß afterwards resided in tb« 
ooHege of Qsiito, b<»t bjia mea^ory bad 30 entü^ely 
abandpoced bim> tbat bie Biever could reopltect 
aay tfatog tbat bad oceiurred to hm bef^r^^ tb9 
c^FtbqusdcQ» iH>t eveii bis stii^lies, wd be wa$ 
»ftejrwards t»iigbt to read aad ta ec^lebi^ate a 
ifi^tive Hi^9* Thjbs extraordioary i&irtanice of 
tbe efifectd produced by frigbt is so well audiea* 
titcated ia Quito^ that the fact app^ars to b9 
iodttbitabLe. 

Oa tbe sasie plaia on whicb Tacuoga staads 
are the remaias of an iodian buildiQg, caUed 
tbe Inca's ps^laee of C^Uo ; but uothui^ ßiM^pl 
the foundation caa be traeed. It ^peara tQ 
bave coBsisted of a large court and three extaa* 
five balla^ forming three sided of aa enpt^swe« 
}t was bttilt of l^rd black sto^esj wp^kß to ^ay 
DOW fouad m the neighbourbo^ i owii^ to 
if^hicb« and to the supilitude whicb tbe wronght 
itone (baviiig ofie convex surface) bear s to tha;t . 
m^ Vß. Vem, little dout)^ exists oi it§i b^viqg 
beeQ bu^t after tbe cooqu^st ^ tbif Qoimtry by 
Huaina Capac. 
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fbcfieptmg in some few Yatteys the clinaate off 
tiÜ8 proYtnce is» oold ; ils productiooft are wfaeat; 
barky« masze, lyid potatoes. Here is bot little 
irnit faeaide wild cfaerries» caUed capuUs, which 
grow in greai alNjadanee» and when ripe coor 
fititute tiie prindpal fi>od of ihe indians, to 
which we may add a few appiee and some 
fieadbea. Kitre is foimd in several parts of the 
provi&oe» and a considerable quantity in manur 
fiu^tured* Some at the estates in tbis distriet 
aare very large, and abound in horn^ catttev 
from wiiich good bntter and cheese are pro- 
eured. 

We left Tacunga on the moining after<mr 
arrival, and remained at a farm called Ghisinchi^ 
and the next day we arrived at a farm house^ 
called la Ensillada^ belonging to the Marquis of 
Villa Orellana, where all the authorities and 
persons of distinction of Quito were assembled 
to compliment their President and Captain-ge- 
neral on bis arrival. I shall not give an account 
of the ceremonies observed on the foUowing 
day, because they in a great measure resembled 
those practised in Lima, on the arrival of a 
Viceroy. 

It will be observed, that the towns we 
passed through on our route from Guayaquil to 
Quito are generally the capitals of the pro- 
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vinces. or^ distiicts; there are other roack, but 
the different Corregidors or Governors wished 
to honour thdr President by receiving him at 
their respective houses ; indeed» care has been 
taken to establish the capitals ou the road, for 
the accommodation both of travellers and of 
the Governors themselves. 

. The principal population of thes^ provinces 
i8 composed of tributary indians and mestisos» 
Bome few Spaniards, and whitß creoles. The 
natives appear very industrious and hospitable; 
but I. had not a good opportunity of judging; 
however, this is the character which I have 
heard of them from others. 
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CHAPTEß X. 

Quito, FonndatioB and Situation Plasa Mayor President'a Palaoe/ 

Bishop's Palace and Cathedral Parishes ..ConTcnts and PuUi« 

Bofldings.. Jesoit's Collflge ....ConTent of San Francisoo» .Saä 

Diego Santa Prisca Santa Clara. UniTersity College of San 

Luis <^ San Fernando... :..Hou8es Government Nobility 

Population». White Creoles. Occnpation of and Education • 

'Character of. Mestisos, Persons, Character, Employment 

Indians......Per8on8, Character, Employment Dress of Creoles Ol 

Mestisos Of Indians Diversions, Bull-fight and Masquerade...... 

Dancing Mu8ic.......BeligioDa Procession Market, Meat, Fmit 

andyegetables......Spirituons Liquors loes, Confectionaiy. Cheesa 

......Tnide and Commerce. 

Quito was founded in the year 1534 by Sebas- 
tian Benalcasar^ with the dedicatory title of 
San Francisco ; and in 1541 was created a city 
by the • Emperör Carlos V. It Stands in a 
ravine ; the mountain Pichincha being on the 
west side^ and ä ränge of hills called Chimba^- 
calle on the east ; to the south is the plain 
of Turupampa or Turubamba, between which 
and the city is the small mountain el Pane- 
cillo^ and to the north the piain of Anaquito, 
generally named the Egido. The streets, which 
nin north and south» are on a pretty level plain^ 
but those which cross them rise towards 
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the skirts of Pichincha, and descend on the 
east side of the city towards the small river of 
Machangara, whieh flows between the town 
and the hüls of Chimbacalle. 

Near the ceirtre of the city is the plasa 
mayor, or principal Square, besides which 
are those of San Francisco, Santo Domingo, 
and the Butchery, Carmceria. O» the west side 
öf the plasa mayor is the palace of the Presi- 
dent, a gloomy looking buikUo^, haviag an 
Upper Story ; it Stands on an elevation of nine 
feet aboi^e the plasa, having ^ terrace or area, 
with a stone wall in front, and two flights of 
Steps to ascend it. The palaee contains the 
halls belonging to the royal audience, the trea- 
sury, and the gaol, together witli the apartmentv 
occupied by the President, the Offices of t6tb 
aecretaries, and the arehives. On the east side, 
opposite to the palace, is the oorporatiön 
bouse in the centre, having a very neat 0tone 
front, with private houseson each &ide; it also 
kas Upper stories with balconies» On the 
north side of the square is the Bi^hop's pa* 
kce, with a stone arched entrance, and somt^ 
private houses, under the balconies of which \^ a 
capaciouB piazza. On the opposite side appeitfS 
the cathedral, a very piain building, with a 
•teeple at one coruer ; iiddeed, this edifice is 
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mean, compared to other temples in the city, 
and contains nothing worthy of particulär atten- 
tion except söme paintings, executed by na- 
tives of the city, and an eflSgy of Saint Peter, 
the workmanship of Caspicara, an indian of this 
place. In the centre of the square there is a 
handsome brass fountain. 

Quito contains six parish churches : el Sa- 
grario, belonging to the cathedral, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Blas, San Sebastian, San.Roque, 
San Marcos, and Santa Prisca. Of these the 
Sagrario is a handsome stone edifice, contain- 
ing some good sculpture and paintings, executed 
by natives. Here are also two convents of 
Dominican Friars, three of Franciscan, two of 
•Agiistinian, and two Mercedarian ; the College 
of the ex-Jesuits, two nunneries of Carmelites, 
one of la Concepcion, one of Santa Clara, and one 
of Santa Catalina, besides a house of recluse 
females, called el Beaterio. There is an hospital 
under the care of the Bethlemite Friars, and 
pari of the JesuitsV College has been given to 
those of the order of San Camilo. Each of 
thöse religious houses has a cburch, and some 
of them one or more chapels attached to them ; 
besides which there are other public chapels, 
■for most of the nobility have private ones, 
oraioriös, in their houses, and there are other» 
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belcmging to the oolleges, the gads« the penken«' 
tiary, the hojpicio, and odier public places. 

Amoog the co&Tentual boMingB worthy. of 

notice is theex-Jesuits'coUege. The froat of 

the churcfa is of stone, of most exquisite work- 

mansdüp; the Coriathiaa pillars on each aide 

the central door are entwhied with wreaths of 

roaes and liües, so delicately ezecuted, that a 

persoiii can introduce his hand between tike 

WFeath and the pillar ; and in maay places paaa 

it aloBg the semi-circamfereace of the piUar 

before the wreath comes in contact with it ; these 

fiix pillairs :are thirteen feet high, and each ooee 

is cnt out of a single block of white freeatone, 

of which material the whole of the front is built. 

In Iwo smaU niches are placed the busts of St. 

Peter and St. Paul ; underneatii that of Peter 

are the emblems of what he was before he be« 

came an Apoatle ; a small bark and a net, the 

meshes and folds of which are detached from 

the principal stone, on which several fishes are 

out, one of which is quite detached both from 

the net and the stone, is loose^ and may be 

moved by introducing a finger between the 

meshes of the net. Above the bust in alto re« 

lievo there is a chair, mitre, crosier> and two 

keya. On the opposite side, under the bust of 

Paul, in alto relieyo, there is a wolf, which 
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ImTitig tom the skin from a kmb, eteept froi» 
the head, Stands with his fore feet on the man- 
gkd body, and holds oae patt of the skin in hia 
mouth, his head being raised and his ears po^- 
ed up, as if in the attitude oflistening; the 
wfaole of this emblematic represeÄtation is mos* 
delieately touched, and evinces the chisel of a 
master. Above the b«st is a vase, standing on 
several books. The front also contains in 
niches a statue of the Virgin Mary, and four of 
St Ignacio Loyola, the founder ofthe order; 
St. Francisco de Boija, St. Juan Francisco 
Regis> and St. Francisco Xavier, the Apostle of 
the Indies ; also two busts, one of St. Lnis Goä-* 
xaga, the other of St. Stanislaus Kotska, ali of 
whom belonged to the oKlef . The whole of this 
beautifolly delicate piece of architecture was 
executed by indians, under the direetion ,of 
Father Sanches, a natire of Qmta; a work 
which will becwne more estimabte a»it becomes 
more known to the lovers of the fine arts. 

The interior of the chupch is from a mod«t 
of tbat of Jesus, at Rome ; it has a grave solenra 
appcarance ; the pillars are square, supporting 
an unomfasnented groined roof, häviÄg a mnall 
cupola in the eentre. The intef ior of this tempUi 
was richly ornamented before the expulsion of 
Üieorder^ but it has becn despoiled of its most 
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costly Contents ; among tbese was a custodium^ 
which is at present in the royal chapel of the 
Escurial/ One side of it was composed of 
diamonds sei in highly polished silver, the other 
of emerälds set in gold ; althoügh the whole 
only measüred two feet eight inches in height^ 
it was valued at eight hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars; on the bottom was MS. 
London^ 1721- Of this jewel there is a drawing 
and deöcription in the sacristy of the church. 

One of the entrances to the College is through 
a beautiful stöhe doorway of most exquisite 
woi^manship, of the Doric order. The library 
contains upwards of tweiity thousand volumes, 
among which are many very ancient works. The 
books are placed in different compartments^ 
having emblematic designs over them, indicative 
of the sciehce on which they treat ; the whole 
appearance is that of an amphitheatre, the 
books beihg placed so as to form three ranges 
6r stories. There is a gallery along the top of 
the first and secönd^ with a balustrade in front 
of each, and on the tops of these there are 
desks to lay the books on, for the convenience 
of reading, and inkstands for the purpose of 
making äny extracts. One great peculiarity 
respecting the room is, that althoügh rats and 
mice abound in every other part of the building. 
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they have not entered this; probably on accouüt 
of some ingredient put into the mortar with 
Vhich it is plastered. In the refectory there is 
a good painting of the Marriage at Canaan, but 
nearly all the most valuable pictures have been 
taken away; a list of them .only being left in 
the library. All the walls of the building are öf 
brick, of a very good quality ; the door and 
Window frames are of freestone^ .as well as all 
the pillars and arches in the cloisters. 

Part of this building has been given, with 
the church, to the Agonisante Friars ; part was 
converted into halls for the üniversity, and the 
remaiiider into barracks. for the soldiers. In 
tbese premises the first martyrs to South Arne* 
rican Emancipation were sacrificed, on the 2d 
of August, 1811. 

The convent of San Francisco is the largest 
I ever saw ; the outer walls are of brick, ; büt 
all the cloisters^ are of stone ; it stahds at the 
foot of the mountain Pichincha, - and piaurtly on 
spme arches which cross a chasm in the rock« 
One of the cloisters has a ränge of cells cut ia 
the rock, the roofs of which are level with the 
ground. The front of the church* Stands on a 
terrace> twel ve feet above the level of the plasa, 
from^ which an elegant flight of stone. Steps leads 
to the. door of the church ; the . lower half of 
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thiB flight haTing a prc^ecting dbrcidar frcmt, and 
the Upper bemg the reverse» in the middle 
18 formed a large circular area or landing place; 
The terrace is paved with flat stones of diflferent 
riiapes and figures, bat they are plaoed with 
such exqnimte art, that the mtenticea between 
them are scarcely percepkible. The fai^ade 
of the church is of the Tnscan order ; it ia 
massy yet neat, and is crowned with two 
handsome tower steeples. The interior of 
the church is very magnificent ; the body is 
in the figure of a cross, and over the intersec- 
tion is a handsome round tower or cupola. The 
liigh altar is richly omamented, and the pres* 
bitery being elevated five feet above the fliDOC 
of the church has a magnificent appearance; 
all religious duties are performed here with the 
greatest solenmity. The choir above the prin- 
cipal entrance is snpported by an ellqrtical 
arch, which crossea the central aisle of tha 
church, besides two groined archea, which crosa 
the two laterel aislea* The roof is supported by 
a double row of slender circxdar pillars» and 19 
of beautiful panel work. In the chotr con^* 
ttderable labour has been bestowed in carving 
the Stalls and the reading deaL Here aro 
two good wgans, die one Italian^ tha otber 
Wh in Quito, by a native. In the churdL and 
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»acristy are many beautiful pamtiog^ and pieces 
gf sculpture, by native artists, particuiarly aa 
€&gy of San FtsmAsco, paiqted by Miguel de 
Santiago; a Saint John, sod a Magdalena by 
tbe same, and a fulUengtli Eßoe Homo, by 
S^waniego. 

Adjoiniiag the churcfa are two chapeis that 
open on the terrace, the one is dedicated to 
San Buenaventura, the other was built at th^ 
expeüoe of an indian ealkd Cantuna, dedicated 
to Nnestra Senora de los Dolores ; in this there 
is an ifiokage of the Virgin Mary, most exqui* 
ekely finiiihed; tibe name of the seulptor is 
ynknown^ bat it is believed to have beea Ca$- 
l»£ara, an indian of Quito. 

Although the churches and convents ^ Sant^ 
Domingo, San Augustin, and la Merced, are 
el^fantiy built of stone aad brickwork, and 
pontain many things worthy of notiee, I shali 
not enter into a minute description of thenu 
tThe redusion convent q£ San Diego, belonging 
to the jPranciscans, is with regard to its situa« 
tkm (being in a raTine in the suburbs of the 
icity) nearly hidden amoag the trees and rockst 
land most romantically retired ; the bietest at* 
^ntlon was paid to its building, and it resemfoles 
m €v^ry poiat a sequeatered hermitage, which 
f enders it wwiby the notice of a stiauBger. It 
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is perhaps the most perfect hquse for religious 
retirement and contemplation in the new woiid. 
The surrounding scenery of mountains tra- 
versing above the clouds ; the pleasing verdure 
of their skirts, while everlasting snows crown 
their hoary heads ; a meandering stream seea 
first to b.urst from the breast of its rocky parent, 
and then to glide down the raVine in search of 
its level, now and then interrupted in its cburse 
by abrupt turnings^ Clusters of trees^ or heaps 
of stones ; it seems to say, man^ thy course is 
like mine, obstacles may interv^ne^ and ' may 
appear for a while to retard thy pilgrimage to 
the grave; but thy stay on earth is short, thy 
life like my cürrent, on the acclivity of this 
mountain^ is continually rushing towards the 
last goal. 

In this small convent the duties of a monastic 
life are strictly and most religiously bbserved ; 
the pale friars clad in grey sackclöth, their 
sandals on their half bare feet, their habitual 
silence, all conspire to confirm an opinion of 
the sanctity of the place^ where men seem but to 
live in preparation for another life. I have often 
paced these cloisters on an evening, listening 
to the distant notes of the organ in the ehurch, 
and the solemn chaunt of the friars^ with such 
reverential awe, as I never experienced in any 
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other;pläc6^ but which, to beknown, mustbe 
practised-r-must be feit 

In one of the principal streets there is a 
beautiful atone arch, bpposite to the Carmelite 
church, under which is an altar dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, where mass. is celebrated 
every Saturday. This buUding, which has the 
appearance of a triumphal arch, is called de la 
Reyna de los. Angeles. 

, Jn the 9uburb3> on the north side of the 
city, is a small chapel, called de la Vera Crus, 
and here wasi interred the body of Blasco 
Nunes Vela, a. K^ight of Santiago, who was 
the first person to whpm the title of-Viceroy was 
granted.^ His conduct in Lima was so rigorous 
and Qverbearing, tiiat the rpyal audience de? 
posed him, and embarked him at. pallao for 
Panapia; but he persuaded the captain of the 
yesset to land him at Tumbes, from whence he 
proce^ded to Quito, and being pursued by 
Gonsalo Pizarro to the piain of Anaquito, ad- 
joining the city, a battle was fought in 1546, in 
which the Vicerpy was slain, and his body was 
conveyed to. this chapel, where his remains 
were interred. 

( Quito i^ the residence of the prpvincial pre- 
lates of the foür orders of^San Francisco, Santo 
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Domingo, San Augstin, and la Merced, all the 
convents in the Presideney being subject ta 
them. 

The church belonging to the nunnery of 
Santa Clara is remarkable for its elliptical dorne, 
the transverse axis being forty-one feet, the 
conjugate twenty-six, and the spring of the arch 
iiine feet two inehes ; it is built of stone, and 
the inner surface is entirely piain. Seen from 
the floor of the church, the dorne or ceiling^ 
which is thirty-six feet high, appears almost 
flat ; this beautiful piece of architecture was 
entirely executed by indians in the year 1767. 

Quito has always been a place of celebrity 
for its great number of students ; it was called 
the monster with two heads, because it had 
two Universities. That of San Gregoiro Magno^ 
under the süperintendence of the Jesuits, was 
founded in 1586, by Felipe II., and enriched in 
1621 with all the privÜeges granted to the 
celebrated university of Salamanca, in Spain* 
The other, that of Santo Tomas de Aquino, is 
uhder the süperintendence of the order of Do^- 
minicans; but after the expulsion of the Jesuits 
the two were united by a royal charter of Carlos 
III., under the latter dedicatory title; The two 
Colleges of San Buenaventura, of the Franciscan 
Order, and San Fulgencio, of the Augstin order^ 
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bad the privUege of conferring the^ degree of 
Doctor, but owing to several irregularities, such 
ns presenting the degree to fayourites, or for 
money» they have beea deprived of tbis pri* 
vilege. 

The meetings of the University are held in 
the colI^;e of the ex^-Jesuits ; and here, unlike 
to the university of San Marcos, at Lima, and 
manyin Europe, all the profesrors have both 
to lecture and to teach, theif places not being 
titled sinecures. 

The professorships are two for theology, two 
for canons, two for jurisprudence, and one for 
^rts, There is one also for medicine, but no 
Professor» , After a course of lectures the chair 
liecomes vacant, and is obtained by Opposition 
and public disputation. All those who hold the 
degree of doetor in the faculty of the vacant 
chair have an elective vote, as well as all the 
Professors in Ihe triennial election of the Rector 
ef the University ; but these elections are re- 
ferred to the President of the Cxovernment, who, 
as vice patron, has the privilege to reject <^ 
<^onfinn them« 

The degree of bacheior is granted to all 
those who undergo a public examinatlon, after 
studying arts one year ; and that of tnaster to 
äiose v^ho finish the courae> and are approved 
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in their examinatiön. ^ The degree öf . doctof vi 
the difFerent faculties is obtained by a private 
examination of the faculty/ consistiDg of the 
rector of the university, and four examiüers in 
the faculty. The difFerent degrees and faculties 
are distinguished by thedifferent colours of the 
badges, in the same manner as in theuniversity 
of Lima. 

The College öf San Luis was ; endowed with 
the title of Colegio maj/or, by Felipe V.^ being 
the only one holding this title in South. America ; 
it is also a royäl College» änd an ecclesiastical 
seminary. The habit is a light brown opa, or 
gown, and a crimsön beca, or Shoulder band^ 
similar to those öf Santo Toribio, at Lima; 
also ' a black' cap, : having four pointed mitre 
shaped Corners ; the royal arms, in silver. are 
worn on the breast on the left side, fastened to 
the beca. The College of San Fernando häs 
tfac' title of a royal College ; the habit is a black 
opa, and a white beca, beäring the royal ärms 
in gold, and a Square cardinal's cap. The former 
is under the immediate direction of a secülair 
clergyman, as rector, with a vice^rectör and 
ässistants ; the lattef under that of the Domini- 
cans, but böth' are' under the patronage of the 
President öf the govemment. The College ' of 
San Luis has produced several eminent literary 
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characters> and several archbisho{)s and bishops: 
Me^ia, who in the late coirtes of.Spain was 
called the American Cicero^ was edücated in 
this College. 

The hduses belonging to the principal inha- 

bitants have generally an Upper stoty, butthose 

belonging to the lower classes have only the 

ground floor ; they are for the most part built 

of adobes or stone^ and äre tiled. The families 

of the higher clässes reside in the Upper story, 

the lower beiiig^ destined to the servants, and 

serve also as coach houses» store-roöms^ and 

other like purposes. The use ot estraäos, on6 

part of the - floor raised « above the * rest, is as 

commoii here as at Conception, and the females 

appear to be uneasy when seated ^on a chain 

The fumiture, owing to a want of cabinet 

makers, is a mixture of antique and modern 

pieces, justas thfey can beproctired; yetsoiiie 

of the houses^ particularly that of the Count de 

San Jose^ is most elegantly füniished. 

t A fashion prevails here of Imving a magni- 

ficent bed at one end of the estrado ; some are 

of crimsoü velvet, lined with satin, trimtned 

with broad gold lace^ smd a : deep gold friüge, 

with a Cover of gold and silver embroidery» ou 

velvet ; the sheets and pillow Covers are trimmed 

with fine Brüssels lace> or :equaUy ^fine lac^ 
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made in Quito» Some of these beds have a 
hand9ome paintiog beyond them, or in some 
case» a transparency) which, when the curtaina 
are withdrawn, has a very good effect 

The govemment of Quito and its province 
18 yested in a president» a royal audience, com* 
posed of a regent, four judges, oiAn^e*, and a 
fiscal ; this tribunal was first establisbed in 
1663; it was abolished in 1718, and re-estab«- 
lished in 1739. The President enjoys all the 
Privileges of a Viceroy, except in the roilitary 
department, in which he is subject to the Viceroy 
of Santa F^ de Bogota. The corporation, 
cavildo^ is composed of two Alcaldea ardinarios, 
eight regidotes, and other officers, as at Lima« 
The indians are subject to dnakalde, mayor» 
who is an indian> elected by the city corpora» 
tion ; they have also an advocate paid by the 
King, who is called the Protector of the In- 
dians. The royal treasury has an accomptant^ a 
treasurer, a fiscal, and minor officers. The 
aduana, custom-bouse/ häs an accomptant, 
treasurer, and minor officers. Besides these 
toe Üie tribünals of the Crusade, of the effects 
pf those who die intestate, of posts, and of 
tempcnralitiet. 

Quito was made a Bishop's see in 1545, and 
has been the residence of twenty^two bishops 
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(1810). Th6 chapter» cavildö iccksiastico, ig 
composed of the dean» archdeaoon, chanter» 
treasurer, doctoral, penitentiary, magistral, 
three canons, four prebends, and two demi^ 
prebends. 

Among the inhabitants of this city there ara 
six marquises, three counts^ and one viscount» 
besides several fämilies of distinguished nobUity. 
The family of the present Conde de Punelrodtre» 
a grattdee of the first class^ who is a native of 
Quito, and the lineal descendants of San Fran* 
cisco de Borja, Duke of Gandia, also reside here. 
Quito is the birth-place of one archbishop, eight 
bishops, six venerables, and several persons of 
eminent literature^ among whom, Don Pedro 
Maldonado Sotomayor is worthy of notice« He 
was a profound mathematician, became profes^ 
sor of the sciences at Paris, and was elected 
ä fellowof the Royal Society of London, in which 
city he died. Among those of note at present 
(1810), Dr. Rodrigues and Dr. Arauco and 
lä Senora Dona Mariana Mateus de Ascasubi 
are esteemed literary characters. Quito was 
likewise the birth*place of the unfortunate 
Atahualpa, the last Inca of Peru. 

The population of this city amounts to about 
seventy*five thousand souls, and may be divided 
into three nearly equal parts : whites, mestisos. 
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and indians. Herc are very few nc^groes qt des^ 
cendants of that race^ the indians being gene- 
rally engaged as the household seryants, in 
which capacity they are called huasi camas. 

The principal employment of persons of 
rank is to visit their estates, on which they 
generally reside during part of the year, par-. 
ticularly in harvest time. The white inhabitants 
pf moderately easy circumstances, are farmers, 
merchants, or föllow a literary career in the 
church, at the bar, or are employed by the 
govemment. The yonng men belonging to these 
classes are Usually brought up at coUege, either 
as coUegians or day students,. the education pf 
thiBse being gratis. Much judgment, as well as 
vivacity, are displayed in the scholastic dis- 
putations» and nothing is waatingbut greater 
liberality in the profe^sors, or rather a removal 
0f all ecclesiastical restrictions, with a better 
gelection of bopks and instruments, to enable 
Ihe university of Qnito to vie with sqme pf 
those of the most polished countries in Europe« 
If the yöung men, educated in the coUeges 
do not become such adepts in science as 
might be expected, it is their misfortune, not 
their fault. The female children of this class 
are generally educated under the eye of thei? 
piothers, and except needle^work in itsr different 
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bxaDches^ aad the managemetit of ' hottseholi 
äffistirs; readiag an4 writing are all thej are 
taught. For their skill in playing loa the gui-« 
tai- aiid pisaltery, of which they are nemarkably 
foiHl, they are priDcipally indebted to their owa 
applieation, or to the direction of some feihalß 
friend. 

The White lohabitants are generally of a 
moderate Statute, of a lively countenaace^ and 
£air eomplexion. Like the white nätiyes of 
Chile they -ar^ narrow^ a^ros» ' the ehest« 
to which' conügnmtion tiie freq^umcy of pul* 
Hionic aiSfectibns niay perhapshe attribuied* In 
Society they are loquacious, frank« and coui!« 
teous, particularly the femaies; in their housesv 
remarka^ly hospitable; and to strangers they 
are kind to an excess. The only itrjaut in the 
iCharact^r of a Q^iteno whick militaites in any 
degree agaitist hisviTtues, is a sort of fickleaess 
OT inconstÄ^noy ; they are indeed al^krays ready 
ibr a change. The assertion of a frieiid I fotind 
to be v«ry true: *' if/' «aid he, " we havöa pe- 
nitential prooes^on in the morning, all attend^ 
in their most petiitent attire, and put on their 
gravest looks ; if in the aftemoon we have a bnlli 
fight, nope are absent ; they will leaye the cir- 
eus in the evening to attend die sermon of a 
mis^ionary, and spend the reoiainder of.the 

VOJL. II. 2 Q 
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night at a.dance 6r card party«*' This instability^ 
was top visible, and oflen proved fatal during 
the period of the first revolution in this city. 

The mestisos are in general Well formed» 
often taller than the ordinary size^ robust^ of a 
rüddy colour» and very agreeable countenaoce y 
they partake of many of the virtues of the. 
whites» but exceed Ihem in their vices j. they 
äre equally void of fixed determination, remark* 
ably fond of diversions, but surprisingly docile, 
kind and obliging, considering any attention 
paid to them» by any person who ranks abov^ 
them> as a mark of real honour* Many of this 
class are employed as overseers, mayordomosj 
on the farms and estates beldnging to the nobi« 
lity ; others apply themselves to painting and 
sculpture, in which some have excelled> and 
many of the paintings of Miguel de Santiago 
have been classed in Italy among the first pro* 
ductions of the pencil; at present (1810) the 
artists in greatest repute are Samaniego, Cortes« 
and Solls. The mestisos also apply themselves 
to mechanical trades, and excel as lapidaries^ 
jevrellers^ and silversmiths 5 but a lack of inven- 
tive genius is certainly visible, in all tbeir Per- 
formances, exact imitation being their principal 
»tudy, and in this they most assuredly succeed* 
^^ The indians, both men and wpmen, are of a. 
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low stature, well proportioned, very müscular» 
and strong ; they bear a general resemblance in 
their habits and customs to the indians in Peru> 
bat they are ander more subjection to their 
-ma^ters. Those that are employed in the city 
are household servants^ in which capacity they 
Are Yery usefuU partly on account of the equa- 
iiimity of their temper and their blind sub* 
mission to their masters, and, if well treated» 
Äheir attachment is great to the house in which 
they live : a moderate recompense insures their 
coiistant Services. They are capable of sup- 
porting very heavy burthens ; a man will 
<;arry on bis back during the greater part of 
the day a large earthen jar holding from twelv^ 
to sixteen gallons of water; thisjar rests on 
%he lower part of the back, while a leather 
thong £ftstened on each side the jar is passed 
acröss the forehead of the carrier, who stoops 
in such a maaner, that the mouth of the jar is 
in a horizontal position, and the whole weight 
rests on a line perpendicular to bis rigfat 
heel, on which side it entirely presses. The 
indian has a kind of limping gait; he trips on 
his left foot, and then throws himself on the 
right ; owing^ to which the right ancle is much, 

thicker than the left, and this foot is also mucb 

• 

larger than the left. I «xamined an old tndian. 



^servaat beianging totbe palacö» whoffe cotistaat 
€|iip)oy dient fot sevetal yeara bad b^en to carry 
,wfit@r . fram the fountain in tbe plasa to the 
paltK^i »nd found that the. .whole of the right 
aide of the body tvas a great deal more muscolar 
than Ihelefti 

Tbe iiidian women who emplöy themaelvei 
in bringing Crom the surrounding yillages ,mj 
prodttce. to the market at Quito^ carry their 
burthens in the $ame ipanner as the men. I 
)iave often Seen them $o cQvered witb a cargo 
of brushwopd^ lucern) gteen bärley, or other 
light .bulky articles, that the löad seemed. to 
moy.e along of itselfj the carüier bei ng com* 
pletely enteloped. 

Many Jndians in the city become bnlchera, 
weavets, sboeitaak^rs, bricklayers, &c. ; bat thdy 
are remärkably slothful and indolent« and :appjj 
Ihemselves ipore commonly to drnhkentieM than 
tö any kiiid of business. If yon wish to empley 
tme of them, he will demand part öf the money 
beforehand, with the excnse that he ivuinlSr to 
purchase materiltls^ or some oth^r indispen^Ubl^ 
reqnisite, bi^t it is immediately spent itt cbi^ha 
orrum> and it oft^xbecomes necessary.M) ap^ 
prehend the rascal (paiticularly «niong the 
shoeimakers), and tö tend him tö .^HtJ, b^foi^ 
yoü cati ' oblige him to fulfil bii agnsement« 
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Some of the indians are barbers» and manage 
the ra20r witb tbe greatest dexterity ; they 
may easily be distinguisbed Among tbe indian 
tradesmen, because tbe bfass ot silver basin ig 
#lways peepiug from under their Cloak, 

Many of the mestisos^ or desCendants of the 

ISpanish creoles and indians^ are Vety fair ; but 

the lowness of their foreheads, aa Well as 

Iheir being very narroy» ' betfays their con- 

nexion with the indian. Tbe quatterones^ or 

descendants of a Spaniard and a mestiso» ap* 

proach xnuch nearer to the white creole ; but 

in these the size and shape of the forehead, also 

ja small rising about; themiddle öf thd nose^ from 

whence it forms a curve terminating in a point 

bending towardß the uppe^f lip, and some dark 

stains, in different patts of thö body> partiou^ 

4arly One below the region ofthe kidneys» which 

is alws^ys the last that disäppears, tKough often 

•joot before the fourth or fifth g^neration» be«* 

/speak ^ mixture of the indian ra<:e. The mo*> 

thers of mestisos generally begin very early to 

plat the hair of their children^ dräggiög it back 

/rom the forebeäd and temples in very^ small 

plats, for the purpose of enlargtngthat featuie. 

Th^ common dress of the male Spaniards 
and creoles is similar to oiirs, with the additioa 
i^f a long red>' whitfe, or blue cloak« Their 
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riding costume is very pretty : over a jacke^ 
trowsers, and boots, they wear the white pon- 
choj and over this a smaller one made of deer 
fkin^ having the hairy aide outward. A pair of 
Overalls^ made of the hides of two old goats, are 
fastened round the waist^ tied down the under 
side of the thighs, and buttoned round the Iegs> 
so that the necks of the hides fall over the feet 9 
and as the hairy side is outwards^ no rain can 
penetrate^ however long the person may be ex* 
posed to it ; a large hat is covered with leather» 
and to complete the costume^ a large silk shawl 
is tied round the neck. 

The ladies dress almost in the English style» 
axcept a few ancient dames, who wear a large 
faoop: — when going to church all wear the 
hoop> with a black velvet petticoat over it, 
fiewed in small folds, and a broad piece of Eng* 
lish flannel over their heads, generally of a brown 
colour» which they can fold over their faces so 
as to Cover them. Jewellery is much worn 
|>y the ladies/ öf which many have a large stocke 
principally consisting of ear-rings, necklaces» 
rosaries, amülets, and bracelets of diamonds» 
emeralds, topazes, or other precious gems, in 
complete sets, for a mixture is considered a 
proof of poverty. On particular occasions, it 
is not uncommon for a lady to be adorned with 
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these kind of oraaments to the amount of twentyi 
or thirty thousand dollars. 

The dress of the mestisos is compbsed of a 
jacket and small-clothes, the bottom of the 
drawers appearing below the knees ; no stock- 
ings^ and only sometimes shoes ; a long Spanish- 
cloak of blue cloth, manufactured in the coun*> 
tiy, and a black hs|t ; these are called üapangos^ 
a Quichna word signifying bärefooted. The 
females often wear a large hopp, and a 
gaudy petticoat made of English.flannel, red,, 
pinki yellow» or pale blue, ornamented with a 
profusion of ribbon, lace, fringe, and spanglesi 
wrought into akind of arabesque about half a 
yard deep, near the bottom of the coat, below 
which a broad white lace hangs, attached to an 
ünder garment. The bodice is generally of 
bi*ooade or tissue, or of embroidered satin, laced 
very tight round the waist; the bosom and 
sleeves of this are ornamented with white laoe^ 
ribbons, and spangles ; a narrow shawl of Eng-» 
lish flannel to correspond with the ^ petticoat is. 
thrown over the Shoulders; the head is uncover^. 
ed, but ornamented with a fiUet, ribbons, and: 
flowers, and the hair hangs in small tresses^ 
down the back. Like the men the women seU 
dorn wear shoes or stockings, and it is considered 
a trait in their beauty to have small white feet^ 
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and red heels^ to procure which cosmetics an^t 
rouge are often calledinto lendtheir assistaince^ 
this practice is very common amoDg a certain 
de^riptioa of females^ 

The Ipwest or poorest class of iodian meil- 
and women wear a very scanty aod coarse ap<- 
parel ; the men have a pair of cotton drawers» 
banging beloiv the knees ; a garmerit »omjewhat 
like a wide sack, having an opeaiqg to pa63 th^ 
head througb, and t#o bole^ for tbe arms ; thU 
kiod of tunic & made of cotton or wool» it 
reaches alnuMrt' to> the kne^^ and is girt round 
the waisti. Sometimie9 a straw hat i$ worn, but 
they Jiave Inore frequentjy notbing but a leather 
strapiround their heads/and nev^ put on eitbec 
shoes or ßtockings. The wooden bave only tha 
species of tunic called anaco, but it is lon'gei? 
than that of the men : over their shouldei^ they 
irear a small kind of shawi> called khllüy and 
tliis conätittttes tbeir wjiole wardrobe» aod is 
genJerilly tfae only bed ^hicfa they posse$$* 
Their children immediately after tbeir birth are 
swaddled or bandaged in such a manner, Crom 
their Shoulders to below their feet, thatibey 
aare depriyed of all motion; tbe mother als() 
fte^wcQtly inserts a woodeh book b^tween tlil^ 
foiifafidf the bandage, and hangs the öhUd to tbe 
ynSi, Ix»' the brauch of a tree, or when sbe is 
travelling, to the fore part of the saddle. 
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• Those indians who are in better circum- 
stances clothe theüiselves in an elegant man- 
ner ; the men wear white drawers with lace or 
fringe at the knees, they have a shirt and a 
small black poncho, laid in folds crossways 
of the stufF, each about an inch broad, an4 
made very stifF with gum ; when put on the two 
ends are drawn downwards» a little below the 
waist, and the sides are fastened together at the 
Corners: this vestment is called a capisayo. 
Round the neck they wear a kind of rüffle, 
of lace, about eight or ten inches deep, and 
hanging over the Shoulders like'a tippet. The 
hat is generally of wool, having a low crown 
and very broad skirts. The Caciqües, alcaldes, 
some butchers and barbers, also wear the long 
Spanish cloak, breeches over the drawers, shoes, 
and large square silver buckles, but never any 
stockings. 

The women of the same class wear a white 
under-petticoat, called the anaco, with broad 
lace at the bottom ; over this they have a piece 
of cloth, folded in the same manner as the 
capisayo of the men, except that the folds are 
vertical ; this is called the chaupi anaco, and is 
merely fastened round the waist with a broad 
girdle of various colours, being left open on the 
right side, and reaching only halfway down the 
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legs, the white kice hanging down almost to the 
änkles. Another piece of black cloth, named 
the lUglla, folded in the same manner is put 
over the Shoulders ; the two upper comers are 
brought together in front, and fastened with 
two large silver or goid pins, ornamented on 
the top, and called tupus; the folds being 
extended the lUglla Covers the elbows; the 
hair is all coUected behind, and made into a 
thick roll, by winding a fillet round it from near 
the head to the very ends of the hair ; on the 
top of ihe, head Üiey have a large bunch of 
ribbons, usuallyred. 

The most populär diversion in Quito is bull 
fighting; it is conducted in a very different 
manner from what I witnessed in any other part 
of America. No regulär bull fighters are em- 
ployed, but a universal inclination in the inha- 
bitants to become dexterous fighters seems to 
prevail, not only among the men, but even 
among the women. I have seen several evince 
the greatest skill and agility both in the plasa 
and in the circus, but the generality of the 
persons who parade the circus are masked. 
This peculiarity of a general masquerade is 
highly entertaining, and the natives are as fond 
of the diversion as they are skilful and happy 
in their inventions. 
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A brief despription of an aütei^oon's sport 
Will cpavey an idßa of one trait in the character 
pf tbe inhabitants of Quitos including all the 
yariety of clasaes. The momei^t that permissioa 
is obtiined jfrom the President, the eides of the 
plaaa are divided into lots, for the different 
femili^ of distinction, public officers, cpUeges, 
&c.; on tbese are built ^^ries, supported on 
poles, and roofed^ and some of them are taste- 
fuUy omamented, eaeh having a smidl private 
dressing-room. 

About two o'clock in the aftemoon, at which 
iime the fight geoerally begins, all the galleries 
^e cf!pirded, and from three to four thousand 
leeii begiu tp parade the circus, in expectatioi^ 
ßf the entrßda^, pr entr^uoce of the mads:s. 
Dü^ent partiei» previously sigree to assemble 
H sQsae point, and enter the circus in pro- 
pdmm^ ; thi3 is pften dpn^e at the fbur comers 
pf the pjiasa, at the same time, and upwards of 
two thousand persoQs fjreqvent^y enter, accom- 
panied witb bftsds Qf ini^sic, streamers, and 
^^e^WPrlf s. Tbey first parade the circus in pro- 
f^^ß^cm, ^d then divide into grpups, and wai^def 
9>^Qfai frpm pne gajlery to anpther, aaluting thei^ 
friefids and ^cquisunta^ce, who are often com«- 
jaletßly pu^isled, not beiag ab}e to distinguish 
php th« iodmduji}^ ar/e who ^re addr^sing 
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them. At this time many'gif the nobility and 
grave ecclesiastics disguise tbemselves, and 
leave their galleries to mix in the motley group, 
and quiz their acquaintances in the galleries. 
This part of the diversion generally lasts for 
more than an hour, and after the whole is eon- 
cluded, groups of masks parade the street with 
music and fiambeaux. The housesof the 
nobility and principal inhabitants are open, 
and refreshments are placed for those groups 
which choose to enter ; this often produces much 
mirth^ for the objeet of the masked is to laugh 
at the unma^ked, and the.attempting to discover 
any person who is thus covered by force,- is 
considered extremely rüde, and a breach of 
•the ' privilege of the mask. If attempted in 
the circus, or the. street, the assault would 
be immediately punished by the monkeys, who 
would flog the aggressor with their long tails, 
the friars. would «trike with their beads, and the 
muleteers with their .whips. ; 

r 

Some of the natives are remarkably skilful 
in making masks, and a person may procure, 
at a few hours' notice, an exaet representation 
of the. face of any individual in the city ; whence 
it very frequently happens, that people are seen 
double, one very gravely seated in a gallery; 
and a fac simile dancing about the cirous, tp 
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the annoyance of ihe original, and the diversion 
of the spectators. 

When a bull enters the area, many of the 
träges, mäsks, retire to the galleries; but many 
who are fond of the sport remain and enjoy the 
amusement without being known to aiiy one ; 
för- this purpose the dress generally chosen is a 
pair of Wide trowsers, and a short shirt, hang- 
ing loose; these are generally of silk. Thehead 
and. face are covered with a green silk ho6d. 
fitting close to the face, having glass or talk 
ey€s ; a hat and gloves complete the dress of a 
ranchero. - This is also the garb generally worn 
by thoöe persöps who leave their galleries for a 
'while to parade the plasa and afterwards to 
xeturn. • 

During the time that a furious bull is scouring 
the circus, three or four thousand individuals 
are employed in it, teazing the poor brüte by 
Msting, whistling, and shouting. The bull will 
^ften gallop along the sides of the plasa, when 
-the -spectators very deliberately stand close to 
each other in a line, fonning what they call una 
muralla'de barrigäs, a wall of beliies; and I 
have often stood in such a line, when a bull has 
passed us at füll speed, not unfrequently rub- 
bing his' side along the wall; if the line be 
complete^ the animal never st^ops to attack 
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aay one, but if he find an openuig, be pusbe» 
in, and causes a dreadful uproar« 

The (^omdos, both (m foot and on horse« 
back, vex the bull by holdi^g out to him 
a cloak, poncho» or umbrella, which> at the 
moment he attacks it, the holder throw^ up 
and allowa the bull to pafs ; thig» is repeated ae 
often that the antinal will na l(Miger adyauee^ 
wben some tarne oxen are driven into tbe circus, 
with which the baited bull retires, and aaotber 
enters the list. 

Masquerading is alflM) common during th$ 
carnival, and the feast of innoc^ta ; and I haye 
been assured by very old people, that they 
never heard of any robbeiy, or ojf any Qtber 
depredations being committed during these fes^ 
tivals, the ivbole mind of the p^ople being 
entirely engroased by the sparte, and in th^ 
9tudy of aomething new. jyiany pf the npbility 
and the principal inhabitarM^ ^re ia po9se9siopi 
of antique dresses, two ojr ^ree hundr^d years 
old; in these they make their app^ranoe on 
audi occa^ns ; he^ides which they have a aufi- 
ficient stock for the aceoQ^modation of their 
friends. 

Dancing i» a favourite aifiuaepoLent of the 
natiyea, and isome of their danqes arei very 
pretty ; they a» in ^«n«;^ iBU$si(jiog9 {^ th« 
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SpMish bokra. Mtnuetd are quit^ fashionablci 
amoDg the higher classes, and country daa^ces, 
reels^ &c. also begin to be adopted. The 
me^sos are particularly fo&d of music^ and 
the small mountain called the Panecülo is in 
the summer season frequently the evenmg 
resort of forty or fifty young men, with fifes> 
güitars, and psalteries^ which they play tili 
midnight. Nothing can exceed the sweetneN^s 
of some of their tristes, or melancholy airs, 
during the qniet of the evening» when numbers 
of the inhabitants sit in their balcoüies and 
listen to the fleeting sounds as they tfre wafted 
along by the evening breeze. After playing tili 
midnight, the young men frequentiy parade the 
streets tili day-break, serenading under the 
bakonies of the principal inhabitants. 

One of the religious processions at Quito was 
so^ novel to me, and altogether so stränge» that I 
cannot forbear to describe it. At a smdl village^ 
about a leagne from the city, there is an iinag6 
of the Virgin Mary, which the pious inhabitants 
faave been induced to believe protected them 
against the destructive fury of the earthquakes 
that ruined Riobamba and Tacunga; in con^ 
sequence of which, they voted two ünnual feasts 
to the image, to be celebrated in the cathedral 
of the city. Application was made to the court 
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at Madrid, that the procession might be solem* 
ni^ed with the assistance of the whole military 
forde ; the royal grant exceeded . the humble 
request, for his Catholic Majesty copferred on 
the Virgin of Guapulo the commission of a 
captain-general of his armies, with a right to 
the enjoyment of all the pay and privileges 
during the tendays' stay in Quito; consequentlj^', 
on the day of her approach to the city, the 
whole military force line the streets, present 
their arms, and the drums beat a march. 

The virgin is brought to the city on a stand, 
enclosed with crimson velvet curtains, carried 
on the Shoulders of some of the principal ia- 
habitants^ preceded by part of the chapter, and 
members of the corporation. The image, being 
on duty> becomes a captain-general, and ap- 
pears in füll uniform ; on the arms two sleeves 
are drawn, bearing the embroidery of her rank ; 
on her head is placed a gold laced cocked hat, 
wijth a red cock^de and feather, and in her band 
she holds the batön, or insignia of command. 
The image of the infant Jesus participates in 
the honours ; a gold laced hat, small gold sword; 
and red cloak, adorn . the young hero, andin 
this Stile they are carried to the cathedral, where 
they are arrayed in their customary robes, but 
the baton is left in the band of the Virgin tili 
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she leayes the city. Although loath to ridicule 
any thing that iriay, however distant^ be con- 
nected with religion, even the ceremonious part 
of it, I could never view this in any other ligbt 
than an ecclesiastical puppet show, a disgraceful 
pieCse öf mummery. 

Quito is also famous formany other religious 
processiöns, and these times present a very 
favourable opportunity for- seeing the best 
works both of the pencil and the chisel, parti- 
cularly at the procession of Corpus Christi, 
when several altars are erected in the plasa 
mayor, on which are displayed all the curiosi- 
ties that the natives can collect 

The market of Quito is well provided with 
good beef, mutton, pork^ and poultry, the 
prices of which are low. The beef is supplied 
by the principaMandholders; who are bound to 
kill a stipulated number of fat oxen daily 
throughout the year, and tö s^U the beef at att 
appointed price; for this purpose there is a 
public butchery, where an oflRcer belonging to 
the Corporation attends to see that the agree- 
ment is properly fulfiUed. 

The vegetable and fruit markets are remark- 
ably abündant ; the climates are so various in the 
neighbourhood öf the city, (indeed^ it may be 
said, that they vary at every step we take) 
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that the vegetables and fruits of Earope gro^ 
among those of the tropics. From the valleytf 
and yungas, sides of mountains, are brought 
camotes, yucas, aracachas^ palemettos, bananas, 
pine-apples, oranges, lemons, limes» citrons, 
paltas, chirimoyas, guavas, granadillas; and 
from the cooler parts they bring potatoes, 
cabbages, beets, apples, pears, guinds, peaches, 
apricots, melons, «trawberries, as weU as van- 
ous sallads and pot herbs: maize and other 
pulse are grown in the different climates, and 
many of the vegetables and esculents may be 
had in perfection during the whole year. Seve- 
ral kinds of bread are brought to market at 
certain hours of the day, for the purpose of 
serving whilst quite fresh at the meals of the 
inhabitants : it is always made into small loaves, 
or rather cakes. After twelve o'clock the bread 
begins to fall in price ; and at five o'clock six 
cakes may be bought for the same money that 
three of the same kind would have cost in the 
morning : this arises from the custom of never 
eating old bread. Many varieties of sweet 
cakes are also sold in the market, some of which 
are particularly delicate. 

The spirits usually dnmk in Quito are mm 
and a small quantity of brandy : from the rum^ 
which is distüled here, many liqueurs are made. 
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It has probably beeii observed, that rum is not 
so noxious to the health of the Quitenos as it is 
supposed to be to that of the Peruvians ; but^ oa 
the contrary, brandy is here considered by the 
carefui goveniment to be possessed of deleteri- 
ous qualities* The truth is, that the distilling of 
rum is a royal monopoly in Quito ; whereas that 
of brandy is not so in Peru : thus, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the consumption of rum, 
which augments the royal revenue, brandy is 
one of the piseo or aguardiente, contraband arti- 
des. Among the lower classes the use of chi-' 
cha made of maize is very common, and ita 
intoxicating qualities are but too visible among 
the indians, who are passionately fond of it : 
for the purpose of stimulating a species of thirst 
or fürcing the appetite, they eat very large quan- 
tities of capsicum, aji ': it is not uncommon, 
indeed, for an indian to make a meal of twenty 
or thirty pods of capsicum, a little salt, a 
piece of bread, and two or three quarts of 
chicha. 

Quito is famous for the delicate ices and iced 
beverages which are made by the inhabitants ; 
a Service of ices, when a dinner or supper 
ts giveji to a large party, is consideted the 
greateiät ornament of the table. These ices are 
generally prepared by the nuns» who, for the 
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purpose^ have pewter moulds, made to Imitate 
several kinds of fruit ; these are in two pieces, 
which are first united with wax and tied to- 
gether: at a small aperture at one end the 
Hquor is poured in, a fluid prepared from the 
Juice of the fruit which the mould is made to 
imitate ; when füll, the hole is closed with wax^ 
and the mould is put into a heap of broken ice 
mixed with salt, and allowed to remain tili the 
liquor is congealed ; the two parts of the mould 
are then separated, and the solid Contents 
placed on a dish : thus a service of ices is made 
to consist of perfect imitations of pine*apples, 
oranges, melons, figs, and other fruits. Whea 
milk or cream is iced it is poured into a 
mould formed like a cheese. These imitations, 
placed on dishes, and ornalnented with 
leaveS; &c. are with difficulty distinguished 
from. fruit, and when fruit is mixed with them, 
I have frequently seen strangefs completely 
deceived. 

The natives of Quito are very skilful in 
cooking some of the produce of the country; so 
much so, that I have often been assured by 
them, that forty-six different kinds of cakes 
and dishes are made of maize, or at least in 
which maize is the principal ingredient : of po« 
tatoes thirty-two are made in the same manner. 
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Without couüting many others> in which maize 
or potatoes are mixed. 

Some of the confectionary is very delicate, 
particularly dry or candied sweetmeats. These 
are often made of the pulp or jelly of different 
fruits, in imitation ofthose fruits, and not lajrger 
than hazel nuts: thus oranges, lemons^ and 
limes are often taken from the trees when about 
the size of nuts, and delicately preserved and 
candied oven The same kinds of fruit are also 
taken when ripe, and the rinds preserved ; they 
are fiUed with the flowers, aftcr they have been 
preserved, and the whole candied over, and put 
into a dry place, where they may be kept for a 
long time. What is justly considered a master 
piece of confectionary in Quito is to preserve 
the rind of a very large citron, then to fiU 
it with small candied oranges, lemons, limes, 
figs, &c., and afterwards to candy the outside 
of the citron. 

The enormous quäntity of cheese consumed 
in this city almost exceeds belief, the cost price 
not being less than from eighty to ninety thou- 
sand doliars a year. The estimate is made as 
tö the price, because cheese, like many other 
dommödities, is bought by the lump, not by the 
weight ; and the price ^eldom varies. I have 
weighed several chees§d.that. cost a doUar each. 
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and found them to weigh on an average seren ör 
eight pounds when fresh (for in this state the 
cheese is always brought to market), so that the 
quantity consumedannuall/amounts to about 
six hundred and forty thousand pounds weight, 
or upwards of two hundred and eighty five tons. 
This may partly be accounted for from the num- 
ber of dishes made with potatoes^ pumpkins, 
gourds, maize, wheat, and many other kinds 
of vegetables and pulse mixed with cheese« 
As the custom of eating toasted cheese is pre- 
valent, a whole one, weighing from three to 
four pounds, is generally placed on the tables of 
wealthy Citizens both at breakfast and supper ; 
aud many of these being land proprietors and 
farmers derive the greater part of the profits of 
their farms from the cheese which is made on 
them. 

The trade or commerce of Quito may be 
very properly divided into two classes — ^that 
of home manufactures, and that of foreign. 
Indeed, it is thus divided by the tradesmen and 
merchants, the shops and Stores generally 
containing only one kind of goods. The home 
made consist of cotton and woollen cloths, 
baizes, sugars, flannels, ponchos, stockings, 
laces, dyeing materials, thread, tapes« needles, 
and other minor articles. The stock of foreign 
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articles is composed of all kinds of European 
manufactured goods, also iron, steel, and some 
other raw materials. 

The European manufactures most in. de- 
mand are English broad cloths^ kerseymeres, 
coloured broad flannels, calicoes, piain and 
piinted dimities^ muslins, stockings, vel- 
veteens; Irish linens in imitation of German 
platillas ; fine, in imitation of French lawn ; all 
kinds of hardware and cutlery, and foreign silk 
velvets, satins, silks, &c. as well as English 
ribbons and silks. Like the Lama market, 
the articles should be of a good quality» and of 
the newest fashion — ^the more this point is at- 
tended to the better the market will be found. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



yUitortheAc&demicians to Quito in 1736 Insoiption left by. Cliante 

ofQtiito View of Moantains at. Description of Chimboraao Ot 

Cajvmbe iirca Of Antisana Of Cotopaxi......Of Ficli]iicluu.....Or 

£1 Altar DeacripfioD of the fertility of the Valleys Miiie8.....Riiiiii 

ofTemplea, Falaces, and Fortified Places Account of the Indiana 

Of Conuneroe» 



In 1736 the academy of sciences at Paris sent 
M. Luis Godin, M. Peter Bouguer, M. Charles 
de la Condamine and others to Quito, in order to 
make some astronomical and physical observa- 
tions. They were accompanied, by order of the 
Spanish Court, by Don Jorge Juan, and Don 
Antonio de UUoa. Having finished their Opera- 
tions they left the following inscription in mar- 
ble on the wall of the church belonging to the 
ex- Jesuits : — 

Observationibus Ludovici Godin, Petri 
Bouguer, Caroli MarisB de la Co9damine 4 Regia 
Parasiensi Scientiarum Aeademia, inventa sunt 
Quiti latitudo hujusce templiaustralisgrad.Omin. 
3 sec. IS.longitudo occidentalis ab observato- 
rio Regio grad. 81, min. 22. Declinatio acus 
magneticas k borea ad orientem, exeunte anno 
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1 736 grad. 8, min. 45; aimo 1742 grad. 8, min. 
20. Inclinatio ejusdem infra orizontem parte 
boreali> conchoe' anno 1739 grad. 12. Quiti 
1741 grad. 16". Altitudines suprä libellamma- 
ns geometrice coUectae in exapedis Parisiensibus 
spectabiliorum nive perenni hujuaprovinciaemon- 
tium quorum plerique flammas evomuerunt — 
Cota-cache 2567, Cayambur 3028, Antisana 
3016, Cotopaxi 2952, Tunguragua 2623, San- 
gay etiam nunc ardentis 2678, Chimboraso 
3220, Uinisa 2717, Soli Quitensis in foro ma- 
jori 1462, Crucis in proximo Pichincha montis 
vertice conspicuae 2042, acutioris aclapidei ca- 
cuminisnive plerumque operti 2432, ut et nivis 
infimse permanentis in montibus nivosis : me- 
dia elevatio mercurii in barometro suspensi in 
Zona Torrida, eaque parum variabilis in ora 
maritima poUicum 28. linearum 0. Quiti poU. 
20. lin. 0^ in Pichinche ad crucem poU. 17. lin. 
7. ad nivem poU. 16. lin. Spiritus vini qui in 
thermometro Reaumuriano k partibus 1000 in- 
cipiente gelu ad 1080 partes in aqua fervente 
intumescit: dilatio Quiti ä partibus 1008 ad 
partes 1018 juxta mare a 1017 ad 1029 in fas- 
tigio Pichinche ä 995 ad 1012. Soni veloci- 
tatis unius minuti secundi intervalo haexape- 
darum 175. Penduli simplicis equinoctialis, 
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Wims minuti secundt tempona medii in alt^ü-^ 
diae soli Quitensis archetypus. 

{ - ' ) 

(Mensuruae naturalis exemplar, utinam et 

universalis) 
Aqualis tüÜ Hexapedse, seu pedibus S 
poUicibus 0. lineis 6 -^ major in proximal maris 
littore 1^ lin. minor in apice Pichinche ^ lin. 
Refractio Astronomica Orizontalis sab .^ua- 
tore media, juxta mare 27 min. ad nivem in 
Chimboraso 19' ST; ex qua et aliis observatis 
Quiti 22' 50". Limborum inferiorum Splis in 
Tropicis, Dec. 1736, et Junii 1737, distan- 
tia instrumento dodecapedalia mensurata grad. 
47, min. 28, sec. 36, ex qua positis diametri^ 
Solis min. 32, sec. 37, et 31' 33". Refractione 
in 66, grad. altitudinis 0' 15". Parallaxi vero 4' 
10" eruiter obliquitas Eclipticae, circa Equinocti- 
um Märtii 1737, grad. 23, min. 28, sec. 28. Stelte 
triem in Baitheo Orionis medise (Bayero E.) De- 
clinatio Australis Julio 1737 grad. 1, min. 23, sec. 
40. Ex arcu graduum plusquam trium reipsa 
dimenso gradus Meridiani, seu latitudinis pri« 
mus, ad libellam maris reductus Hexap. 36650. 
Quorum memoriam ad Physices, Astronomia? 
Geographiae Nautice incrementa hoc marmore 
parieti Templi Colegü Maximii Quitensis Soa 
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nJesu affixQ> huju^ et posteiri Mvi utilitati V. D. 
C. Spissimi Observateories Anno Christi 1742L 

M. de k Condamine fixed his mendian on 
the terrace gf the College.; but this line being 
traoed oa brick became effaced, and in 1766 
another was subatituted on stone, and a Latin 
insciiption on nxarble was placed on the waM 
aear to it. 

The cUmate of Quito is remarkably agree^- 
able» and almoBt invariable; the indicaüon of 
winter is the fall of rain, and the absence of rain 
constitutes die summer seasan. During the 
fiäonths^ Deoember, January, February, and 
March it generally rains every afternoon ; usu*^ 
dlly be^inning at balf-past lone o'dock and con- 
timiing tili five» A rainy or evena cloudy morn* 
ing is seldom seen at Quito, and even during 
the rainy season the evenii^s and Qu>ming8 are 
tnost beautifuL 

^ The. temperature is so benign, that vegeta^ 
tio^ never oeases; hence -this city is called the 
evergreen Quito, aiempre verde Quito ; it is also 
caiUed the everlasting spring, etema prinuivera ; 
both which epithets it may be said to deserve, 
fojr the natrve trees aie all evergreens, and the 
fields on the plopes of the mountains never lose 
«heir verdure. 

From th^ terrace of the government palace 
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.there.isone of.the most enchanting prospects 
that human eye ever witnessed, or nature ever 
:exhibited. Looking to the south^ and glancing 
.along towards the north^ eleven mountains 
vcovered with perpetual snow present themselves, 
)tbeir ba^es apparently resting on the verdant 
.hüls that aurround the city, and their heäds 
Piercing the blue arch of heaven, while the 
clouds hover midway down them^ or seem to 
crauch at their feet. Among these, the most 
Jofty are Cayambe urcu^ Imbaburu; Ilinisa, An- 
tisania, . Chimboraso^ and the beautifally magni- 
j6Lcent Cotopaxi, crowned with its volcano^ which 
during the greater part of the three years that 
I wasa resident in this part of America was 
continually ejecting either smoke or flames, not 
pbservable during the day, but particulariy 
yisible in the morning and evening. 

Having mentioned thqse mountains/ I shäll 
give a brief description of the most remarkable 
in the province of Quito» being the most ele- 
vated in the new world, and tili the discovery 
pf the Himmalah mountains, considered the 
highest on the globe . 

Ghimboraso is the "Giant of the Andes/' 
the hoary.head of which may be seenfromthe 
mouth of the Guayaquil river» a distance of not 
le^s thaa.one iiundred and esghty miles ; and 
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iiere Üie view is certainly more unposing than 
when we observe it from the plains extended at 
its foot : Seen from that spot it looks. like an 
enormous semi-transparent dorne» defined by 
the deep azure of the sky ; at the same time it 
cannot be mistaken for a cloud, on accountof 
its solid appearance and well defined edges> 
so^ different from the aspect of tfaose col- 
lections of vapours. The height of this enor- 
mous mass, from the level of the sea, was 
ascertained by M. de Humboldt to be twenty- 
two thousand fonr hundred and forty feet. Its 
height from the toad leading to Quito, which 
passes along the piain at the foot of the moun* 
tain called el paramo, or el pajonal^ is twelve 
thousand one hundred and eighty feet, and five 
thousand four hundred and sixteen feet above 
the limit of perpetual snow, under the scorching 
9un of the equator, and sixteen thousand eigfat 
hundred and ninety-two above what is eomputed 
to be the limit in England. 

M. de Humboldt has remärked, that ^'moun- 
tains which would astonish us by their height, 
if.they were placed near the sea shore, seem 
tQ be but hüls when they rise.from the ridge of 
the Cordilleras." Without scarcely daring to 
contradict this most scientific Traveller, I cannot 
avoid expressing my own feelings when I viewed 
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CUinboraM» even at ito foot. Perhaps lay 
ideM of grandeur are &ot correct, so that I 
mxLBt appeal to persona of more extaimTe con- 
ceiptioBfli, to know whether a mass lising tw^re 
tboüsand ooe hundred and etghty feet above the 
t^a4of anobserver caii be considered a ''külT 
Intbe comprehensiire mind of a [Juksopher» 
the base, not only <ef tüs mountain» bot the 
whole ränge of the Andes, may be a matter not 
wfiffthy of attention« and consequently detached 
parts of it must form minor objects. I viewed 
Chimboraso with aensations t>f inexpressäde 
deligiht, mixed with a ikmd lof veneiattion pei^ 
haf« moK striMigly impresaed» from the eon- 
fuderatioa, that it was conaidered the higkeat 
mountain on the güobe, fbr at that time (1809) 
I had not heard it qnestioDed, and much leas 
denied. A kind of rererential awe crept over 
ne as I atood and gazed on thia majeariic mass, 
iiich aa may be more eaaüy imagiiied thaa 
described. 

- . The figure of Ghimbcsaso reaembles a trun- 
cated cone^with a apherieal aummit. From the 
ibot of the anow its aidea are covered with a 
ealcmed matter, reaemUing white sand; and 
aHhough no tradition exiats of ita active voleanic 
itaie^ yet the issuing of aome straama of hot 
WBtes from tbe north aide of it «eems to warraEt 



diat ii iB a voleano^ or that it posseasea iidcsaiic 
properties; and the circulaF auauBit of tfae 
moimtadn kas the appearance *^ of those paps 
tvithout craters, which the elastic ibrce of the 
vapours swells up in regions where the hollow 
erust of the globe is mined by aobterraneoua 
fircs." 

From the melting of the ice, and perhapa 
witfa the aasistance of some undiscoH^ered spriog» 
OQ the sides of thia mountain, the rivers of 
H%iaraiida> Huando, and Machala» hare their 
örigin« 

Cayambe urcQ, Gayambe mount&dn, is die 
loAiest of the Cordilleraa, excepting Chimbomso; 
its elevation above the level of Üie sea is nineteen 
thousand three hundred and sixty feet, and 
above that of the plasa mayor of Quito nine 
tiiousand one handred and eighteen. It beara 
some resemblance to Ghimboraso in its doioe^ 
ahaped summit; and, seen from Quito, it is ihe 
most majestic. The beauty of the appearause 
of Gayambe urcu is rendered more interesttag 
atsunset, on a ciear evening; Huahua Picfaincha^ 
littlePichincha, being due west of it, the shadoifi^ 
of this may be observed gradually covering. the 
foreground ofthat, and a few seoonds before 
the sun dips in the hoxizon, the shadow ascemia 
the mouatain with great rapidity^ and finally. 
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in a moment^ the whole is dissolved in darkhess. 
An Impression is made on the rmind of the 
observer, that tfais is caused by an overshadow- 
ingy and he remains gazing in expectation thiat 
the mountains will again emerge ; but the very 
Short duration of twilight soon convinces him 
that he looks in vain ; and when he turns his 
eyes from Cayambe to search: for the other 
mountains^ they are gone also. This cölossal 
mountain is crossed on its sumtnit by the equa- 
tor/ and were it not overtopped by its neighbour 
Chimboraso^ it would appear as if destined by 
the band of nature to be a monumental division 
of the two hemispheres. Cayambe is , a voL 
cano ; but its crater has neyer been examined^ 
nor are there any traditions of its being in a 
State of injurious activity. At the foot there 
are several vestiges of mines, said to have been 
very rieh when worked by the indians before 
the conquest of the country, but at present 
they are entirely abandoned. The rivers whicU 
have their origin in the north and west sides of 
Cayambe empty themselves by the Esmeraldas 
and Mira inio the Pacific ; the others into the 
Atlantic» by the Maranon. 

Antisana is a porpbyritic mountain; its 
summit is nineteen thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the sea> on whicH 
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there is the crater of a volcano : near f ö the 
foot of this mountain is the small village of 
Antisaua, situated at the amazing height of 
tfairteen thousand five: hundred feet above the 
sea ; it is considered to be the highest inhabited 
8pot on the sur&ice of the globe. 

Seen from Quito, Gotopaxi is the mos^ 
beautiful mountain in the whole ränge, on äc« 
coont of its shape, being that of a truncated 
cone, having a flat summit ; it is eighteen thou* 
eand eight hundred atid nimety feet above the 
lerel of the sea, and, as already observed, its 
volcano, the crater opening on the top of the 
mountain, is in constant activity, appearing 
eometimes in the moming &ad evening like a 
cok>ssal beacon : the flame rises in such a man- 
jier, that its light is refiected from the icy coat- 
ing of the mountain. 

A>faint idea of the majestic Gotopaxi may be 
conveyed, if we consider that it is nearly as high 
above thelevelof the sea asMount Vesuvius would 
be were it placed on the top of Mont Blanc, the 
highest point of the Alps — orif the highest volcano 
in the cid wbrld, Etna, were placed on the top of 
Bennevis, the highest mountain in Scotland, 
and both on the top öf Snowdon, the loftiest 
mountain in Great Britain ; the crater of Etna 
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would not then be on a lerel with t&at of 
Cotopaxi. 

Cotopaxi is the most dreadful volcano in the 
province of Quito, and its ravages are spoken 
of by tbe inhabitants with horror. In 1738 the 
fiame which rose fcom the crater ascended to the 
height of three thousand feet above the summit 
of the mountain: in 1743 its roarihgs were 
heard at the distance of two huhdred leagues^ 
at Hurda ; at Guayaquil, a distance of fifty- 
two leagues, they were mistaken for loud peids 
of thunder. This was the first eruption after 
the arriyal of the Spaniards in this .part of 
America ; but a short time beföüre their appear- 
ance/ when Pedro Alvarado was oh hismarch 
from Punto Viejo, the first eruption took place, 
at which time ahuge massofstdne was ejected; 
which the natives call the head of the Inca^ 
cabesa dd Inca. The traditional record of the 
indians is, that this explosion and ejectment 
happened on the very day on which Atahualpa 
was Strangled at Gaxamaxca, for which reason 
it received the name which it how bears. 

Before the second eruption, in 1743, €l rum'* 
bling subterraneous noise was heard, which 
continued to increase for five or siz daysi when 
an eruption took place oü the sumnüt, and diree 
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«ther aperture» or craters madß their app^graace 
about the middle of the. acclivity, the whole 
mountain being covered with snow tili the mp- 
ment that the eruption took place» whea the 
entire frozen mass was instantäneously melted 
by the streams of melted lava, excepting some 
huge^heaps that were thrown iato the air, where 
they melted amid the flames of the ignited 
matter that was ejected. The melted snow 
overflowed the country lying between Cotopaad 
and Taeunga, . a distance of five leagues^ de- 
stroying the houses, inhabitaDats, and cattle. 
The river of Tacunga was too limited to. carry 
off the enormous quantity of matter which 
flowed into it, and part of the town and property 
on the adjacent country was destroyed. This 
dreadfiü scene of devastation continued for 
three days» and the country. at the foot of 
the mountain, and extending more than three 
leagues on each side, was covered with cinders 
^nd scoria. During this time of terror and 
dismay to the people of Quito^ Tacunga, 
Ambato, Riobamba, and the surrounding vil^ 
lages, the roaring of the volcano seemed to 
increase ; but on the fifith day all . was quiet ; 
the fire and the smoke disappeared, and the 
terrified inhabitants hoped that all the com- 
bustible matter was consumed, and that they 
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ghould, consequently, thenceforward live se^ 
curely from the fury of this devastating 
enemy. 

In the month of May, 1774, the flames 
ibrced their passage through the sides of the 
mountain, and continued to burn tili Novem- 
ber, when an eruption, equal to that of the 
preceding year took place, and the inhabitanti 
of the surrounding towns were airaid that utter 
ruin awaited both them and the whole country« 
At this eruption enormous quantities of ashes 
were thrown out, which oiixing with the water 
and mud darkened the current of the Maranon 
to the distance of more than a hundred leagues ; 
so that the Jesuit missionaries, seeing not only 
that the colour of the water was changed, but 
that many dead bodies, drowned animals, pieces 
of fürniture, and wrecks of houses floated down 
the stream, and hearing also the loud roaring 
of the volcano, sent expresses to inquire the 
fate of their countrymen, imagining that some^ 
thing more dreadful had occurfed than what 
had really taken place. 

On the 4thof April, 1768, another explosion 
took place; but nothing except ashes were 
thrown or carried to any considerable distance ; 
the latter were ejected in such quaütities, that 
the 8un was completely hidden, and from. half 
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pa^ twd o'cloek tili the foUowing tnoming the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages were obliged tCK light candles and to use 
lanterne in the Btreets. 

InJanuairy, 1803, anexplosion took place^ 
aftcf all exteimal appeoranees of the existence 
of a vdteano, or that eitber fire, smdce or vapour 
had ceased to be visible for more than twenty 
years. In one night the activity of the 8ub- 
terraneous fires became so powerful, that the 
fiurface of the mouAtain was heated to such 
a degree as to meh the wbole of the im* 
mense qaantity of ice and snow wbich covered 
it to an unfatbomable depth, and to a height^ 
from the limit of perpetual snow, öf not less than 
four thousand two hundred feet At sunrise on 
the foUowing moming the whole cone was en* 
tirely deprived of its customary covering, and 
of its dark brown appearance. At this time 
the damage sustained was not so considerable 
as at the former explosions ; nothing was injured 
except some houses and cattle that were washed 
away by the sudden increase of the wäters« 
M. de Humboldt says, that he heard the tre^- 
mendous noise of the volcäno, like continued 
discharges of a battery, at Guayaquil, fifty-two 
leagues in a straight linefrom the crater; it 
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vas heard alsoeven on the Pacific Oceanto 
the south w6st öf the island of Puna. 

From the east side of Cotopaxi the river 
Napo takes it rise ; and from the south the Co- 
tuche and Alagues, which afterwards unite and 
enter the Maranon ; to the north rises the river 
del Pedregal> which after receiving. some minor 
streams joins the Esmeraldas, which empties 
itself into the Pacific Ocean. 

Carguairaso is a volcapo, the summit of 
.which is fourteen thousand seven hundred feet 
abore the level of the sea ; it is situated in the 
province of Riobamba. . In the year 1698 it 
ßjected such enormous quantities of water» mud 
and stones as tp destroy the crops in the neigh- 
bouring fields» and . the lives of many thousands 
of, the inhabitants. This, dreadful calamity 
was also accompanied by one of the most alarm- 
ing earthquakes that had been feit in this part 
of South America. 

To the westward of Quito isthe volcano of 
Pichincha» on the eastem skirt of which the 
city is built. The mountain is elevated fifteen 
thousand nine hundred and forty feet above the 
level of the sea. The greatest explosioas of 
this volcano have been in the years 1535^ 1575^ 
1660, aod 1690; in the last of which very fine 
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adhes continued to fall in Quito for twelve days ; 
the air was darkened by them, and the streets 
were covered more than two feet thick. The 
crater of this volcano opens to the westward, so 
that Quito must suffer from it so long as this 
continues to be the only crater, for the ashes are 
biown over the top of the inountain by a wester- 
ly wind ; but the ravages committed by it are 
generally limited to the province of Esmeraldas. 

In 1811 I obseryed the leaves of the plan« 
tains covered with very fine ashes/ which had 
been ejected from Pichincha, and carried to the 
distance of thirty-one leagues. 

The summit of this moüntaln is called Rucu 
Pichincha, old Pichincha ; it is compösed of 
several spire-shaped rocks, rising above the 
snow, at the back of the crater ; these are seen 
from Mindo, a small viUage situated near the 
read which I re-explored, between Quito and 
Esmeraldas. Detached from this there is the 
top of another mountain, connected with the 
same base>, and called Huahna Pichincha, young 
Pichincha ; its head is rocky, and it is the 
highest point that the Spanish and French 
academicians arrived at during their opera* 
tions. 

El Altar, formerly called by the indians 
Caparurar, and which name it still retains among 
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the natives, when speaking of it in Quicbua» 
signifying the spow mountain^ was anciently 
higher than Ghimboraso is at present ; but the 
volcano having consumed the walls of the crater 
tili they were iucapable of supporting their ovm 
weight, the top feil in. This was the case with 
that of Cai^uairaso in 1698 ; and tbe ruins of 
the two volcanos bear a strong ;9imil%rity in 
their pointed. ridges> their spire-like rocks« and 
leaning directions ; they appear as if ^ling 
into decayed heaps. 

I faave only mentioned themost remarkable 
of the mountains visible at the city of Quito ; but 
besides these are the foUgwing in different parts 
of the kingdom : 

MOUNTAINS. VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS. 

Aritahua Cumbal 

Asuay Sangay 

Gaxanuma Sara^urcn. 

Cotacache 

Guacaya 

Sinchulagua 

Quelendana 

Rumi nahm 

Supay^rcu 

Tolonta 
Tunguragua 
Uritusinga 
Yana urcu 
Imbaburu. 



- Mätiy of thö räviöes, qöfeferadäSi äöd Valleys 
tii this- pro/inee bavi^ a very wanö ätmospherä, 
whidh in SOfÄö k so very bot lalld tili\firbDlesoittfe 
\h^V tii^y äre tihitthabitable. Other ralbyä 
Whieh a#e itiöre elevated are rfettlärkäbly hfeäl- 
thy, tittcottimötily jf^i^bduellve, ähd öxtteinely 
defightful äs places öf ^e8idellce. One of these, 
eätted l^oöiasqüi, is about fiVe leäglies fronl 
Qüitb, WhWe feügaf-dane afrives at a slate of 
itiliturlty in tht^e yearä, ähd whfef e niaiiy of thö 
itttertröpicar fruits Cöme tb thelr gteätest per^ 
f^ctiöii. This lutury is eilhancteti by thfe pröx- 
imity of öthw sithallonä possössing all tlie 
tÄrieSy t)f climates knöltÄ itt the wbrW; in thd 
coürse of thYee höUts a t)eHön ttiäy ex^efieridö 
the i'igtdTty of the poles, thfe oppressiVe heät 
öf the equätör, and all the intermediatfe tem- 
pfei*ätufes. A peön trill ascend a ixifoiintäiti in 
thermöming, and rettirii with'ice^sö eäriy in thö 
day as tb äfFord ttrtie tb ällöW htm to bring be- 
foresutiset the luscibüs pihe-apple, thebahanä, 
attd the chirimoya, to wHere the apple, peach, 
atüdpeär grbw"and' ripeti. There the botanisf 
ät oitöglahce teöuld Cöhipäss the whof^ of the 
ye'getäble Kreation, atid iti one day's excursion 
HvtJtfld ränge f tom thfe pältti tb the regioti wher^ 
vegetatibn becomfes e^tinct: • 
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These Valleys are principally under culCivs« 
tion, and bless the husbandmaa with a con« 
tinued succession of crops; for the uninterrupted 
sameness of the climate in any spot is such as 
to preclude the plant as well as the fruit from 
being damaged by sudden changes in the tem* 
perature of the atmosphere» changes which are 
in other countries so detrimental to the healtb of 
the yegetab]e world. The fertility of some 
of these Valleys exceeds all credibility^ and 
the veracity of the description would be 
doubtedj did not the knowledge of their loca- 
lities and the universal descriptions of the 
equability and benignify of these climates 
ensure the probability. An European is as- 
tonished on bis first arrival here to see the 
plougb and the sickle, the sower and the 
thrashing-floor^ at the same time in equal requi* 
sition : — to see at one step a herb fading through 
age^ and at the next one of the same kind 
springing up— one flower decayed and droop- 
ing, and its sister unfolding her beauties to the 
sun — some fruits inviting the band to pluck 
them^ and others in succession beginn ing to 
shew their ripeness*— others can scarcely be 
distinguished from the colour of the leaves 
which shade them, while the openiiig blossoms 
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ehsure a continuatiön. Notbing can be more 
beautifül than to stand on an eminence and ob- 
serve the different gradations of the vegetable 
World, from the half-unfolded blade just spring- 
ing from the earth^ to the ripe harvest yellowing 
in the sun and gently waving with the breeze. 
An enumeratiön of the different vegetable 
productions of this province would be useless ; 
it will be sufficient to observe, that grain, 
pulse, fruits, esculents, and horticultural ve- 
getables are produced in the greatest abuh- 
dance and of an excellent quality, as well as all 
kinds of flesh meat and poültry . 

The province of Quito abounds in veins of 
gold and silver ore ; but at present (1810) nöne 
are wrought. Grains of gold are often foühd 
among the sand washed down from Pichincha; 
but no search has ever been made to discover 
the matrix, nor does any tradition exist, nor any' 
vestige remain of the working of mines in this 
mountain. 

The mountains in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
lactawga, in the district of Riobamba, are füll 
of veins of gold and silver ore ; but^ excepting 
what is gathered when the rainy season ceases 
among the decombres washed down, they are 
entirely neglected; however, D<m Martin Chiri- 
boga, in 1 808> had selected a very rieh vein^ 



whkh h« 9C^red me he had ichosisn oatiof üaii^ 
te^p ^hßwn 4q \k\mp aod bad tdcan cy^t a regktor 
fqr tfee vorking c^f it ; )mj^ ducing my May ia 
tb^ prQvince 4ftoithi»g effeatiial wa$ daoe. 

!^r^Ar ß. YvIiüLge C0.lkd FviQqIio a Fein cl 
(H^l^l^fir wsi» discQY^r^ «nd seJÄf^d by the 
gOVi^riiment, beeaus? miües produoiog qukk- 
^i\Yex were a rpyal loonjQpcdy ; \mJt a German 
^ain^falagUt haymg been »ent Jfor frojn Lima, 
to form an a»»y ctf tUe ore, deqJarM i^ hi« 
report to tb^ roy^Jt andience, thftt it waa 4^ coi»^ 
pf sfeeet tin> A<{^fl 4e lata^ ^ot l^oQwing th? 
proper name foj- tins bQW/evyer tbiü wistake 
eause4 the tribu»^ to dßclaxe, that t^e mine 
should not >e wrQ^^b* wm ^gw mmtioned i^ 
<?oi|rt. 

At Pop^ayMi a#d Cuenca therie are maiiy 
vew3 of ifpn, accwding ^ the gen^-ally ler 
eeived report§;, partk;ularly at the latter place» 
vbich is Said to $taad oe a bed of ir/oa ore. 
As I did not visit Cuenca, I meution tfaU om 
tke ^tfcority of ß«vier^ i^dividwab, rf whose 
yeracUy I hav? m rea^o» tp döufefc 

J baye aiready, wb?n a* Huaebo^ spohea of 

the cbayacter o/ tbe Pt^r^Yian iadians ; and a» 
tbpse of Quito wer^ ^^er ti^ gQyejrom^nt of 
tbree of the Iiicas^ rßQßW^^ tbeir law^, ritftj, 
aftd cvstoin^, mi *dppted ibßir JaBguag^, it 
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i$ <ady Veasonable to oonsider them a pari of 
tbat liattOB, or ralher, ihat the cfaaracter of that 
nation was stamped on their habitfi and oustoms s 
at least^ perseveriqg kiduatry^ wiiether the re- 
sult of their becomüig tfae subjeets of the Inca^ 
or c^herwise, is strongly miirked in many of 
thß rcmains of buildings in the territjory belong^ 
iBg to Quita 

The ruins near to Cayambe may oertainly 
be called süperb. They are supposed to be the 
remains of 4 temple dedicated to the great cre- 
a/ling spirit, Pachacamae; These ruins are on an 
elevated part of the piain c their form is a circle 
ferty^eigfat feet in 4iai»eter ; Ihe walk are flfteen 
£eet high and iSf ethick, aäd ihe whole 15 built of 
ajdobes, sun^dried bripks, cemeinted with clay. 
The materiaLs of which the walls are construc- 
ted are in a State of perfeet j^peservation, which 
£»ot appeared to me more surprising than the 
building iiself^ beeause the climate is very 
di^S^ent frpm that on the coast of Peru, where I 
kad Seen buildings of this class. Here the rains 
are both violent ^nd of long eontinuance, ne« 
verthelees the walls are in many parts entire^ 
t^a^ough feraied of clay, and seeni by their hard- 
ness destined ta defy the ravages of time for 
eeratnries to eome. 
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At the northem extremity of the plaihs on 
which the town of Tacunga is built are the re- 
mains of Gallo; belonging at present to a farm 
in the possession of the Augstin friars. This 
edifice, supposed to have been a palace of the 
Inca, was built of porphyry; the stones were cut 
into loilg Square prisms of different ditnensions> 
having the exterior surface slightly convex, 
except at the doors^ where the fronts are piain ; 
this gives to the walls the fluted appearance 
of rustic work. The stones are joined with 
such extreme nicety and exactness that the 
point of a pen-knife cahnöt be introduced be- 
tweeii them. A kind of asphältum seems to 
have beeü used as ä cement, although in oth^ 
Peruvian buiidings a marly soil was employed 
for this purpose. 

About one hundred yards from these ruins, 
froBting the principal entrance^ there is a mount^ 
Standing in the middle of a piain : it is aböut 
a hundred and fifty feet high^ häving the shäpe 
of a cone, and appears to owe its existence to 
human labour. It is called el panecillo de Gallo, 
^nd^ like that which Stands at the southern ex- 
tremity of the city of Quito» is supposed to have 
served the purpose of a watch-tower^ because it 
commands an extensive view of the . Surround- 
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ing country^ aad might be one of the means 
employed to provide. for the safety of the con- 
,queror against any sudden surprize of his new 
subjects. If we believe the tradition of the 
indians, it is a huaca or mausoleum of some of 
the royal race of the Incas -, but this is not cor- 
recty because, according to Garcilaso» these 
were all interred at Cusco> to which place they 
were conveyed if they died in any other pari 
of the pQuntry, Cusco being considered their 
holy city. 

Near the town of Atun Canar there is another 
ruin^ similar to that at Gallo, but of much 
greater extent ; it was visited by M. de Hum- 
boldt^ who gives a description of it in his re- 
searches. At the distance of six leagues is 
another at Pomallacta, and there are more in 
msLny parts of the country. 

Several remains of fortified places> calledpu« 
curas, still exist ; they are hills or mounts sur- 
rounded by ranges of moats or ditches, dug 
behind each other, and protectedor strengthened 
with parapets of stone, whence the holders could 
safely annoy the enemy. These places were so 
common» that almost eyery eligible situjation 
was thus fortified : the outward moat of cir- 
eumvallation at Pambamarca is upwards of a. 
league and a half in extent. 
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The Of al trarfitioas df the iA4iam (öiicluA^ 
ihe stat« of their- (söuntry before the Arriyal of 
the prittce Huatna Gapadj afterwa»tls Inda «f 
Peru» are very trifling^ and clötb*d in almtMt 
impenetf able obsGurity j iadfeed» the langtiage 
«polcän by them is enlii-ely ußköö^ü» häving 
beeil completely sbpetteded by the Quiohüa) 
»he court language of the InCas. 

Haaina Capac having conquered the cäpi- 
tfti, called at that time Lican, he espofeed Pae* 
chachiri, the daughter of the Quitu or snpreme 
Chief j ehe was afterwatd* the mother of the 
ttnfortuiiate Atahnalpa, to whöto the Ificd at 
his death bequeatbed the territory, which had 
formerly belongedito the Quitu : the resnlt of 
whioh bequest has already been shewn at Ckta- 
ttiarca, 

Of the present race öf iödiäög, I shall ouly a*l 
to wrhat I hftv© Said when spe«king generally of 
»hi» clasaof.the iflhabitants of South Aiherica, 
«hat the law of' repÄrtitoieuto, and the coötln ' 
tiatiott of corregidöres in the provJnces have 
weighed mo8t heavily ön the nnfortunate ita^ 
ÖMins of the kingdom of Quito; consequently 
with their debasement all therices of indölence, 
apatby, and sloth af e more visiblfe here th^n in 
those parts of the cotowies, whefe thectifteof 
conquesthas been less feit. 
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Owing to the numerous popuIation ot Quito» 
its various climates, and consequent diversity 
of productioQs, it must at some fiiture period 
become highly interesting to the naturalist, 
the merchant, and the iraveller. At present» 
one of the principai branches which will at- 
tract conamercial attention is that of wool, the 
quantity being great, and the quality above 
miediocrity ; büt it will gradually improye as a 
mofe perfect knowledge of the treatment of 
sheep becomes known tp th^ naiiv^s. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Villa of IlMurra, DäMriptioo...... Villa <£ OtaTilo» DMeriptioD......LalflB SiS 

PaUo and Cnicocha Visit to the River Mapo......GoU Minea Od tM 

Banks of......lB4iaiis pay their Trfbate in Gold .BMt, IkeCapüdof 

tlie District Deocriptioo of the Inhabitants, &e CemmiiiriMwd hj 

the GoTemment to Explore a Road fram the Capital to thenearest Point of 

' tbeCoast Maldonadoy Road. Loave QBttD..^...CioM the Sldrts «f 

Picfaincha, arrire at the River Piti DeiicriptioB of the Coantry...... 

Deacription of Ptti......lVooMd to BgmftraMaa......Ileacr^ption of the River 

of Jagnar. Honaea, Plantations, Cattle Method of DistiHing Rma 

Food of the Inhabttanta .Samo Tataln*, and Jguti^ or Hoataa.... 

Monkej and Charapa. Method of Külii^ Game with the «SbrAetena and 

Poiaoned PiMb 

]EiGHT££N leagues to the northward of Quito is 
the town, villa, of Ibarra : it contains about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, many of whom are 
employed in the manufactories of cotton and 
woollen cloths» stockings, coverlets, and pon- 
chos ; the last of which are superior to those 
of any other part of the kingdom. Here are a 
parish church and four convents, San Fran- 
cisco» Santo Domingo, San Augstin, and la 
Merced, and a nunnery of La Conception. The 
houses are generally good, the streets wide and 
convenient, and the market-place capacious. 
Some of the shops are tolerably stored with 
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European goods, .aiid the trade .oarried on. 
is very considerable. The climate is warmer 
than that of Quitos and the market is sup^lied 
with meat, pulse, fruit, an^ yegetables. Ibarra,. 
being the cie^pital of the district of tha same. 
name, . is the jresidence of the Gorregidor. 

In the district of Ibarra are many very fruitfiü 
yalleys, in which there are extensive plantationa 
of sugar cane, irom which. the best ^sugar 
in the kingdom is manujfactured. . The wheat 
grown in tbis district is also of the fiotest 
quality. 

To the south*west of Ibarra is the town, villa» 
of Otavalo, the capital of the proyince or district 
of the same name. It contains from eighteen to. 
twenty thousond inhabitants, many of whom 
are mestisos, of a fair complexion, and hand- 
some : in appeiarance ; some of the men .sure 
remarkably robust and.muscular, indeedlnever 
saw a xace of finer lookiag people than an 
assembly of Otavalenos on a Sunday, whenthey 
meet . at church, or i at a feast. The climate 
of this iown is much colder than at Ibarra» or 
Quito, owing to ,its greater eleyation, as wqU 
as to . its proximity to Cayambe urcu. Cotton 
and wool. are manufactured here in the.s$ime 
manoerias.at. Ibarra» the natives ^pp^aring n^ore 
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ifidiüed to this kiüd of läbour than to the cnki-^ 
tation of the earth.r Lftrge quantittes of cattle 
are bred in the diatirict of Otavalo^ and sonne 
of the large estateti hare from four to fiye 
himdred indians attached to . them, who arei 
employed eitber in the cultivation of the iand, 
ör m the manufactoriesi obrages« One large 
estate belongs to the Count of Casa XijoHy who 
bronght several mechanics and artisand from 
Europe for the purpose of establishing a ma&u^ 
fectory of fine cloths^ wooUens^ and cottons; 
also for printing calicoes, and other goods ; but 
being prevented by the interference of the 
royal audience, and a mibsequent order frooo^ 
Spain, he vras prevailed on to destroy all hu 
machinery, and to jre-^embark the artisans fot^ 
Europe. 

In this district tbere are two lake» ; the lai^r 
one, called de San Pablo, ia about a league long 
and half a league wide, and is most abundantly 
Atoted with wild geese» diicks^ widgeons, herons^ 
atorkSi and other aquatic birds, bat no fish. The 
smaller one is called Cüicocha ; in the oentre 
of this there is a small island» >rtrhere there äre 
abnndance of guinea pig^ in a wild State, named 
by the natives ctäs^ and hence the name Cui^ 
eochäy cocha ßigmfyii^ a lake. SMie amaU fish 
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talled ptenadillas, are caught here ; they are 
somewhat similar to prawns» but when böüed 
retaiir theii^ colour» wkich is almost black. 

After I had visited Ibarra and Otavalo, I 
was ordered by the President, in December^ 
1808, to Visit the river Napo, fbr the purpose 
of reporting on the State of the gold mines on 
die shbres of that river. This commission wai 
eictretnely flattering to my wandering inclinä- 
ttoDs> not only on account of my being thun 
able to Visit some parts of the country little 
known to Europeans, but because I should have 
an opportnnity of witnessing the very river 
where the undatinted Orellana ömbarked» and 
Among undii^övered and unheard of nationo 
Iraversed the greatest extent of country that 
had ever been crossed at that time by any humab 

being. 

I vras .aGCömpanied by six indiand frotH 
Quitos and fbur yumbo indians« The latter 
inbabit a valley between Quito and £cBza, and 
frequentiy bring to the former place pine-apples^ 
bananasi yucas^ camotes, besides other fiuits änd 
esdulents. The yumbos were oiir guides, while 
Üie Quito iüdiäns cürried my provisions, clothes^ 
bedding, and other necessaries. 

Our first day's jöurney was to Pomasqui» 
where we passed the night <tt the house of a 



friend, who kindly added some ma^faica and 
dried tcmgues to my stock of eatables. On the 
following day we begaa to. aBcend. the. eastem. 
chain of the CordiUera, and slept at .n^t in a 
small hut made.of a ftw. slig^t poles, covered 
with pajon ; the following. night we slept: to the 
eastward of Antisanai Qn the fourth day we 
began to descend by a very rugged path/ ^and 
in some places so neariy perpendicular that we 
were obliged to prevent ourselves from falling 
by taking hold of the roots. of trees» <or the 
crags of rocks; however, about.three o'dock 
in the afternoon we reached the first small plaa-; 
tation and first bat. of the. yumbos, whpre we 
remained that night, and on^the following .day 
I found myself travelling along the north side of 
the JNapo. 

I was met here by the son of Don Diego 
Melo, Governador of Arcliidona> whq pointedout 
to me the soil which. contained gold. It was of 
a reddish hue» and generally lay aboiut three or 
four feet deep» having underneath it a Stratum 
of indorated clay ; some of these capas^ asthey 
are called, extend from one to two hundred 
yards or more from the margin of the- river« 
and are of different breadths, from twenty to 
sixty. yards. No trees or vegetables grow in 
this kind of ^^oil, and the gold^ jts only produce^ 



is obtained by ^rashingg : iience they are called 
iwaderos, washing placra, which I shall describe 
wbea on tfae coaat of Choco. 

The indians of the district of ArcbidoBa pay 
thelr trib^te in gold dust, which they collect 
from the sand along^the sides of the different 
rivnlets ; but owing to ' their ignorance of the 
comforts which this metal would procure^them» 
or perhaps to a dread of their being enslaved by 
the mka, to work the mines, shouM th^y ever 
present themgelves to pay the tribute with an 
excess of it, they gen^rally .takexare to^y it 
at five or six diffirent timesy always complain* 
ing of the scarcity of gdid, ainl the trouble it 
costs to procure a small qnantily. It is never- 
theless known, that if any remain after the pay- 
ment is made> they throw it into the river; 
but Don Diego Melo assured me, that one 
indian always paid his tribute in a kindof gold, 
cwhich he showed to me,' and which was evide&tly 
not in natural grains^ but in . small particles 
äpparently cut with a knife, or some other instru- 
menta from a solid lumpof that metal. . Don. N« 
Valencia sent some negroes to wofk.alavadero 
on the Napo ; but his death occasioned them to 
be recaUed shortly afterwards, and the project 
was abandoned, the negroes being ordered to 
retum to Choco. 
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There can be &o doubt as lo the immensity 
of treasure whicfai ia buried in the capsus, not of 
that which is annually washed down by the rains 
through the amall ravines and rivulets mto the 
river Napo* and dience mtd the M^vwm, wh^fe 
it is loat. I tlünk the nece&eity of negroeg for 
working theae mines migbt be aup^r^eded by ^ 
kind treatment of the native indiane; by m 
dolging them in Iheir foibles at first» and after^ 
'vrarda.graduftlly ^onridcing them of the benefit 
that wouLd result to themaelvei^ from their fr^e 
labotrr in the mines. It would pertainly b^ 
fluperior to that q( cultirating a few patche^ of 
iand, and carrying the produce to QuitQ f^i^ any 
of the other Spanish towa», to barter for iron» 
fish*hooks, brads, and indigo. It is very evi- 
dent, that such a projeißt would require a con$ir 
derable degree of paiience and self-command, 
and I may add of honesty too/because the prisir 
eipal object would be to seeure theconfidence 
of the jindians, which, owing to the conduot 
generally observed to them by the Bpaniardi^ 
would not be easily aceomplished. , , 

From the accounta which I was able to col- 
lect, it appears that all t^e rivers and jstreams 
in the neighbourhood of the Napo contatn ^old ; 
and in different parts of theprovinceof Archi« 
doua, or, as it is more generally termed» Quixoi^ 
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^^ ^re capEd^ or stMta of eartk 

. "^ ^ eictracted by wa^hingd. 

y^^ ^ji, ^ the Jesuit« it has 

>^ ^i-V*V '^ ^^ twenty- 

t ^ ♦^ a t of thd iddia^« 

'^^ ^ ^*aal way of liviug m a 

'\ V .lat temaiü ar6 getterally 

, xey employ themselred iö the 

cottod, sugar-oane, mam, and 

^ ical fmits», which they carry to Quito 

.. cer for tbose commodittes which they find 

.^ecessary either fot fishing or for the chase. 

7hey also manufa^ture the small quantity of 

iDkXh which they require for tfctemselves ; thid ia 

of cotton, and is generally nö more than a toUö^ 

«ao£M]uito curtain, in the shape of a small: tent, 

• under which they sleep^ besides one or two 

ftheets of the same material. The clothing of 

the tneniis merely apair of shortdrawers, reach*« 

ing from the waist to about the middle of the 

tbighs^ and is generally white ; that of the irottien 

conststs of a piece of blue cotton cloth wrapped 

round the waist, reaching down Xo the kneed ; 

but a profusion of glass beads adörn their neckst, 

arms, wrists^ and adkles. Both men and wo- 
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men daub themselves with annota» achiote. In 
this half dress they traverse the:Cordillera, aod 
with a basket made of piquigua, a very tough 
creeper, carry their surplus to Quito. 

On my retum to the capital of the kingdom, 
I was.commii^sioned by his Excellency the Pre- 
sident to re-explore the roads leading from 
Quito to the coast, namely» that explored in 
1741 by Don Pedro MaldonadQ Sotomayor» and 
that opened in 1803 by the. President, Baron de 
Carondelet. 

It had always been considered an ol^ect of 
the greatest importance to open a conununica- 
tipn between the capital and the nearest sea-port, 
for the purpose of facilitating the commerce 
between this place^ Panama, and Terra^finna, 
and to avoid the inconveniences which are met 
with in the circuitpus road to Guayaquil, and 
which were highly . injurious to business in 
general. 

In 1621 Don Pablo Durango Delgadilk) waa 
nominated Govemador of Esmeraldas ; he con-^ 
tracted with the Royal Audience of Quito to. 
open a road at his own cost from the tqwn of 
Ibarra to the coast« and to establisb tinnbas, 
lodging houses^ on the road ; but he failed in the. 
fulfilment of his contractu and in 1626 was de- 
prived of his govemment, which was conferred». 
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X>n fbe same conditions» on Bon Francisco 
'Peres Mimacho^ who failed^ Kke his predeces- 
sor, and ^s removed. Don Juan Vicehcio 
Justinian and Don Hernando de Soto Calderon 
were afterwards appointed. They pröposed a 
route to the coast different from their predeces- 
sörs, but they also failed in the execution of their 
plan. It was adopted, höwever, by the Baron 
de'Carondelet, whö ordered the road leading 
from Ibarra along the bank of the river Mira 
to that of LaTola to be opened; büt it was 
soon discövered, that the river Töla/ owing 
to a sand bank, or bar, which crosses the 
mouthof'it, could nevef answer'the purposös 
of a port ; and, from the nianher in which the 
road had been formed, in three years it be« 
came impassable, and passengers generally 
preferred the paths along the wöods to the 
highway. The continüance of this road as ä 
communication between the capital and the 
eoast was not the bnly öbjection — a distance of 
eighteen or twenty leagues was added to that 
prbposed in 1735 by Don Pedro Mäldonado 
Sotomayor. 

This intelligent Quiteno employed himself "^ 
for more than two years in examining the coun« 
try lying between the capital and the coast, and 
being invested with the same poweirs thät were 
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given to other projectorss in 1741 he opetied n 
road leading directly from Quito to the riv^r 
Piti» which has its origin sn Picbincka, a»d fojtwi» 
part of the Esmeraldas riven Maldonado imr 
mediataly went to Spain, aod soUcited a conr 
firmation of tbe contractu ^ and from the favour«* 
able report of the Council, the King erected Ea^ 
meraldas into a government and a Lieutenant«- 
Captain Genemlship in 1746» conferring on DO0 
Pedro Maldoaado the appointment of Goveroon 
On the retura of Maldonado to Quito the 
Royal AndicDoe oppoaed the appointment, and 
immediately informed the Council of Indias, that 
the projected port and read would only opea to 
the enemies of fipain an entrance to one of her 
richest Amarican cities^ without at any time 
rendering an increa^e to the royal revenue« 
This report produced a counter order, when 
Maldonado abandoned his native country in dish 
gust, and retired to France, 

The importanoe of the projeoted communica-» 
tion was so glaring, that the merchants and nativea 
never abandoned any opportunity of propo$ing 
it. The President Baron de Carondelet had beeil 
induced to open the road called de Malbucho ; 
but thia fhiling to answer the expectations of the 
people, the President Oount Ruis deCastilla 
vaa solicited to order an examination of Makb« 
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iiado*9 projected road ; and the cOmmivsion for 
this purpQse was conferred on me in May, 1809^ 
I imodediately prepared for my expedition, by 
orderiog a «urveyia^ chaip, and by putting my 
aextant and 90me otb^r instrumenta in order; 
re^-engaging al9o tbe indian$ who had acoompa^ 
nied me to Napo, aa well as six othera. One 
of these waa to be my carrier, and be waited an 
me for <^e purpose of measuring me for a chair. 
My stock pf provisiona and otber necessariea 
}iaving been procured, I left Quito witb my 
aui^e ; it waa compoaed of ten indians, witb my 
luggage» one indian witb my cbäir, a servant» 
;ind four goldiers ; forming a procession wbicb 
would bave attracted tbe attention and drawn 
a amile from tbe inbabitants of any city in ' 
England. 

Tbe indians bad theit usual dresaes^ cbm* 
poaad of white drawera, brown capisayas, and 
aandals made of buUock's bide. Eäcb carried 
on bis back a basket» Uke those of tbe yumbo 
Indiana, baving a girtb passing under tbe 
bottom of it, wbicb crossed tbe forebead; 
anotber was fasbened round tbe basket, one end 
of wbicb ^e indian bald in bis band to steady 
bis cargo. My carrier bad a chair made of 
canes> aind just hurge enougb for me to squeeze 
ajiyaelf into ; it bad a board to restmy ieet upon. 
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and two or three canes' iformed an ' arch oVer 
my head ; these were for the pürpöse of placing 
leaves on when it might happen to rain. The 
two bind feet of the chair rested on twö sträpis, 
wfaich passed round the arms of the indian close 
to his body^ and one attacbed to the top "went 
round bis forehead; so that when seated'niy 
l>ack was towards the back of my supporter. 

Leaving Quito» we trävelled along the plaiii 
of Anaquito about two leagues, and then began 
to ascend the skirts of Pichincha» at a smaA 
village called CotocoUo : the ascent was- Very 
gentle, and äfter a journey of five leagues» we 
rested on the westem side of the summit, at a 
small hamlet called Yana Gancha. We had 
bere ä most beau tif ul prospect of the crater of 
Pichincha, which was only about half a mile 
distant» and düring tbe wHole of the night I 
could hear a rumbling noise» and Isometimes 
imagined that I feit a tremulous motion. These 
appalling circumstances kept me äwake for a 
considerable time, though they had no such 
^ect on my indians and the gaard» nor on the 
inhabitants of the house, who all slept soundly, 
and many of them snöred most lustily. At sun- 
Irise the View froni Yäna Canchä was most en- 
chanting; fromtheslope ofthe moüntain> appa- 
p^nüj fröm the crater^ the fiver Mindo rolled 
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down, to, the .fertile Valley which it irrigates; 
dispensing its necessary support to the many 
small plantatioDS of sugar-cane, camotes^ yucas, 
bananas andplantains^ which are cultivated at 
the bottom. of the ravine: to the west ward im* 
menseforestsextended themselves, formingthe 
boundary of the horizon to the naked eye ; but 
with the assistance of a good eye-glass I could 
perceive the Pacific Ocean beyond the limit of 
thewoods. 

Having crossed two eminences called Yaru* 
mos, and another called Inga Chaca, the 
remainder of the road to the place of embark- 
atioQ on the river Piti was quite level, being 
intersected about every three. leagues with 
small rivulets. Thewhole distance from Quito 
to Piti being only eighteen leagues/ without any- 
obstacles whatever to prevent it from being 
converted into a most excellent road, makes^ 
a. difference between this and that leading 
toGuayaquil of about fifty leagues of^- land 
travelling. 

When on our joumey we had to halt for the 
night, the indians unloaded themselves, and 
cut .down siX' or eight slender poles, ten feet 
long, which they< stuck into the ground; they 
then cut others, which they tied crossways to 
theformer, with stripsof bark; they next puUed 
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the Upper part forward tiU thii half roof foraied 
aa angle with the ground of about forty-fire 
degree9» aud sticking a pole into the ground ia 
frottt, they tied the cross p^Aß to the top of it 
to keep the building in a proper poeitioa« Thd 
Qe^t business was to cover it^ aad for this pur^ 
pose ßach of them had procured when at Yaoa 
Cancha a roll of about twenty vpM leareg^which 
Were laid in rows along it from the bottom to 
the top, each leaf hanging over the nezt inferior 
one, so that the rain was entirely carried off, 
and to secure the dryness of thts rüde, yet 
comfortable eabip, a small gutterwas always 
dug at the back to carry off the water« Duriog 
this Operation part af the indians were engaged 
ifx procuring water, either from some neighbour* 
ing rivulet, or, after we had descended the hiU 
called el CastiUo, from the huadhuas. These 
are large canes» the largest species I believe of 
the gramina tribes ; they grow to the height of 
forty feet, perfectly straight» and at tbe bottom 
are about six inches in diameter. The whcde 
of the cane is divided by knots, from ten to 
ifteen inches asund»; wh^i green, they are 
fiUed with excellent water, so that from each 
division about two quarts may be ofataioed 
by cutting a notch in the cane ; when they 
9re aj^roaching to a State of rq)eness; the water 
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becomes like a jelly, and when quite ripe it^ is 
fconverted into- a white calcareous substance, 
Bome of the knots holding upwards of two ounces 
pf this matter, w hich a few months before was 
held in Solution in a perfectly transparent fluid : 
o;i this account the indians object to drink the 
•water, on the supposition that it may produce 
caiculi. 

The leaves are in shape somewhat similar to 
ihose* of the banana, about a yard long, and half 
a yard broad ; the upper side is of a beautiful 
pale green, the uuder white ; it is covered 
with a substance which melts when held near 
l^e fire, and coUected has the appearance. 
«nd possesses all the qualities^ of bees' wax. 
A small portion of it being added to tallow 
hardens it considerably, and the candles made 
from this composition are rendered mueh more 
kurable in hot climates. These leaves are 
preferable to those of the plantain, or bst-> 
nana, for they are quite pliable, and are there- 
fore often usedfor packing instead of paper, 
whei^as the banana leaf is easily torn into 
shreds; this, however, may be prevented by 
holding them over the fire tili they become 
pliable^ It is customary for the indians to pay 
a real at Yana Cancha for the loan of each- 
bündle, which they engage to deliver on theiü 
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retuTB, or tbey give two buadles for one io^ 
stead of a real; thvs traveilers carry under 
their arms during the day the roof whicb is tp 
»heiter them at night, 

The soll of the country between Quito 
and Piti is very riqh, and abounda in many 
kind« of most excellent timber, 9uit^b)e fw' 
buildings as well as for the cabinet maker; 
among these there are cedars, hut^cbis^eli, 
ebony, cascoL guayacan, lumas, and many 
others. One kind» cajled mngre de drago, dra.« 
gon'B bk>od> grpws in many places i^ear to Piti« 
It attains tbe h^gbt of forty or fifty feet ; tim 
leaf is somewhat similar ^tp tbat of the laurel; 
and the gum whicb it producies^ and which give« 
it the name it besurs> oozes immediately wbeu-t 
erer an inci^ion i» mad? .in the bärk ; it is tb^ni 
received on a leaC or in a amail hoUow cane, or 
eise it is left to faarden in tbe sun, by wbicli^ 
means each drop bocom^s in me and shape like 
an almond ; the indians collect it and c^rry it to 
Quito, wbere it is sold as a dy«. 

Tbe appearaaoe of tbe yarumos scattered Ut 
Clusters in differept parts of tbe woods is 
most beautiful from an eminence« They are 
a species of bomba^; the wood is porous 
and light^ the leaves extremely larga, and of a 
very pale green cplpur, S9 tbat «Qiid the dark 
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gtBen foliage of these exteinsive woods thfey 
hfok üke enormous flovrerfi. 

The ricbuess of the soil, tbe pteüteous- 
Hess of water, even ibr Irrigation shoaid it be 
fioeessaiy^ the serenity of the clifnate, and 
tiee facUity of j^rocuring indians asr ktbourers, 
with every advantage tbat can be desirable, 
render it very probable, that tbis part of Quito 
will soon become populoud, and that Panama, 
and the min^s of Choc6, will in a few years 
be suppUed with the produce of land now in 
am uncultivated State. There can be no dottbt 
hvtt that herds of cattle and fields of grain 
will cröwn the labours of those who may 
Ibrm establishments in this charming territory, 
where maize, wheat, rice, and piantains, the 
daiiy bread of the fonr qnarters of the globe, 
will be prodüced in abundance to reward the 
labour of the husbandman, / 

At Ptti I fonnd an dd man, his wife, and 
twb sond li?ing in a comfortable house, built 
like thofse of the Puna in the Guayaquil river, 
lEibaded with half a dozen lofty eoro palm«, and 
£uuied with the magnificent leaves of the 
plantain^ while the banana, several orange^ 
lemon, palta, guava, amona, and other inter-^ 
trofncal fruit trees were laden; with frnit, at th^ 
mod tioie that 4unall patch^s of sugar^oane. 
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yucas, and camotes, seemed to vie with {cach 
otherin luxuriance : . numbers of turkeys, fowls» 
and ducks ran about on a small plot of ground 
lying between the house and the iriver, which 
is here about a hundred yardft wide. Two 
canoes were tied tö two trees, in ^one of which 
there was a small casting net, several harpoons 
and fishing lines — :every thing seemed to be- 
speak comfort, nay, even profusion. 

The old man informed me, that he was a 
native of Guayaquil ; but that^hebad resided on 
this Spot for more than fifty years, on which 
accountthe natives of the country had sumamed 
him taita Piti, father Piti. He shewed me forty- 
eight tiger or jaguar.skins/ and assured me, that 
the animals hadall Ijeen slain by bis own lance;; 
but he was sorry, he said, that the sport was 
at an end^ not because he was old^ bat because 
there were no tigers Jeft in the neighbourhood 
for him to kill, upwards of seven years having 
elapsed since he took the ; Jast sldn. He 
assüredme, that whenever he foünd the track 
of a tiger he always foUowed italone, and 
never rested tili he had slain)his victim. The 
skins were hung on the inside of :the xoof and 
round the sides of the Jhouse, forming a very 
pretty, but rather uncommon kind of .tapestry. 

.1 here discharged my indians/iand paid jthem 
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only three.doUars each, although I had detainea 
Ibem eleveB days on the road ; my carrier 
told me, that he had never had a lighter cargo« 
haying htid .nothing but the chair to carry ; in- 
deed I never entered it but twice, once out 
of curiosity» and another time through persua- 
sion : they all laid out their money in frui^i 
Toots, and driedfish^ which they took to Quito« 
ttnd which would pay them at least x^ent. pet 
Cent. 

I rested one day at Piti, and then proceeded 
down the river in a small canoe with the twp 
sons of old Piti, l^aving Orders for my serrant^ 
lagg^gc» dnd the soldiers to follow me in 4 
Jarger one. 

We glided down the stream about two miles^ 
the river in some parts being so narrow, that the 
branches of the trees which grew on each sidq 
were entwined with each other over our heads^ 
and formed a leafy canopy almost impenetrable 
to the rays of the sun, and we could observe 
the fishes frisking about in the water beneath ; 
sometimes where the river became wider, th^ 
margins were covered with the luxuriant gama-^ 
lote, the leaves of which are generally a yard 
long and two inches broad, being somewhat like 
those of the maize ; the stem is sometimes two, 
yards Jbigh, as |;reen ^ the Jeayes« ßo lopg a% 
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tbe soil ia whicb it grows conttnues to be mont; 
but M 800Ü a6 the earth becomes dry the plant 
immediately decays. Here we saw seine beauti- 
fül fat oxen grasäng oa thta plant ; they belonged 
f the itkhabitants of tbree houses, eadh of which 
was M charmingly intuated as that at Piti. We 
soon artived at the place called the Embarcadere 
dt Mäldonadöy where we left oür canoe tied to a 
polei and took a breakfast composed of smoked 
fish broiled, fried eggs, and plantains ; and fof 
drihk we had some masato and rum made by 
the nativei». 

The masato is inade by boiling a qtiantity 
«f tipe plantains tili they are qüite soft ; these 
are reduced to a pulp by beating tfaem in a 
<f 00^ ; thiä pulp is then put into a baediLet lined 
with yijao leaves^ and allowed to ferment two» 
three, or more day s ; when it is wanted a spoon« 
inl or nüof e is taken out and put into a tntoma 
bored füll of holes like a cnllendef» a qnantity 
lif water is added to it, and the whole is rubbed 
fhroQgh the hole« of one t«tuma into another 
Witbout holes, which serves as a bowl to drink 
o^t of ; er small tutumas are filled from it, and 
handed round. I was highly pleas^d with the 
masato, and scarcely took any thing eise for my 
breakfast ; the taste is a sub-acid, bnt remark« 
libly a^eeable. I purehased a. small l^tsket for 



tbe rf^msincler of pur passage dowa the river, at 
v^rbioli my two palanqueros wer^ not a little 
pleai^d. 

At the distaace of tliree leagu^s from ih» 
iEmbarcadero de Maldooado a most enchantiiig 
pro$pect ßuddeniy burst ob our eight, We 
bad almost iiigen9ibly glided along tha undp«» 
pled surfaee of tha river Piti, a distapce of 
id)out four leaguas, duriiig which the vie^ was 
lünited ob eacb side by Üie lolty aad almost 
impenetrable woods, and before us by the 
windings of the river — where not a soxind was 
beard save tha occasional chattering of the 
parrots aiid monkeys on the trees, or the sihout 
of my palaaquaros to tha inmates of some solitary 
houses scattered along the banks. Our sphere of 
ßjKÜMiaxica ^eamed solitary» and as silent as a 
d imgeon« and I lolled in the canoe as if opprea* 
sed mth upi^t^rupted Bolemnity^ such as migbt 
be conganial to the pipus musings of a holy an- 
chorite ; but I wbä suddenly roused from my 
jarerie by tha loud roaring of the river Blancp, 
iwd in a moment the scene was changad ; at 
^mp^ our narrpw river fornjed part of anothar^ 
ihrea hwndred yards wide ; on our laft the wholi? 
rwge of tha country as far as tha ooajst was 
i^xteuded in the prospect The Blanco, wbiclji 
riaas in the paighbwrhood of Tacunga, after 
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coUecting part of the waters of el CoraBou wid 
Pichincha, and receiving those of several tribu- 
tary streams, becomes navigable at its junctioii 
with the Piti. The country on the westem side 
of the river is to a considerable extent very level, 
the soll good, but the trees neither so numerous 
nor so lofty as in other parts, owiog perhaps to 
a scanty depth of soi]^ which seems extrem^ly 
well calculated for a rice country ; indeed the 
natives assured me, that the small patches some*^ 
times cultivated here multiplied the seed six 
hundred fold. 

After passing the mouths of several minor 
rivers we arrived at that of Guallabamba, equal 
in size to the river Blanco. The union of the 
two is called Esmeraldas. We continued our 
course, and reached the city of Esmeraldas in 
the evening. The distance from Piti to this place 
is about eighteen leagues, which notwithstanding 
our delays we completed in nine hours* 

During our passage down the river I was 
very much delighted with the sight of a füll 
grown tijger, which lay basking in the^ sun on 
a sand-bank that projected from the side of the 
river almost across it. The noble brüte waa 
Btretched close to the edge of the bank^ fre^ 
quently dipping his tail into the water, and 
sprinkling it over him, while his muzzle and 
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feet touched the streatn. After watching the 

animal for a quarter of an hour, my palanquero$ 

became impatient, and at last taking their lauces 

they jumped ashore from the canoe, but at the 

same moment the tiger sprang on his feet» 

yäwned, stretched himself, and trotted into the 

woods, leaving the two 3'oung feUows to lament 

the effects of their less nimble feet. 

Between Piti and Esmeraldas I counted forty* 

two housesy built on the sides of the river» each 

having plantations of sugar^cane, yucas» camotes, 

aji (capsicum), plantains, and bananas. Near 

many of the houses horned cattle wer« feeding 

on the luxuriant gamalote^ and at every house 

pigs and poultry were running about. Each 

farmer hasahand-mill for grinding sugar-cane ; 

its construetion is very simple» being composed 

of two wooden roUers placed horizontall y in 

grooves cut in two upright pieces, The ends 

of the rollers project» one on each side, having 

cross levers for the purpose of turning them ; 

with this simple wooden macbine» for not 

one of all those that I saw had a nail» nor 

any other iron work about it, the natives ex* 

presB the juice from the cane» for the purpose 

of making guarapo^ molasses» and rum ; two 

men are generally employed at the rollers» and 

a woman attends to place the cane between 
vot. II. 3 b 
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them, while the boys and girls bring it from 
the plantation. 

It was here that I observed the peculiar 
mode of cultivating the sugar-cane» which I 
have already spoken of ; that is> of cutting the 
ripe canes every three months, uncovering the 
roots of the remainder, incorporating the soll 
with new earth, or digging it as well as that of 
the Space between the two rows^ and then 
boeing the ear th up to the roots again. By these 
means the cane here is perennial ; while in the 
province of Guayaquil, where the same mode 
of cultivation is not observed, the plant yields 
only two, or at most three crops. Although 
the cane at Esmeraldas is of the creole kind, I 
have Seen it when ripe more than ten feet high, 
six inches in diameter, and seven or eight inches 
between the knots or geniculi. 

The means employed by the natives in the 
manufacture of their rum are remarkably simple: 
the Juice of the cane is allowed to obtain the 
proper degree of fermentation, and is then dis- 
tUled. The apparatus used for this purpose is a 
deep earthen pot, having a hole on one side 
near the top ; through this they pass a large 
woodßn spoon, having a groove in the handle ; 
on the top of the pot there is a pan luted to it 
with clay, and this being repeatedly fiUed with 
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cold water, and emptied, serves as. a condenser; 
the spirii drops into thie spoon, and running 
along the groove is received in a böttle. - I 
ccmsidejred this alembic as an invention of the 
Batives of this part of America, because I never 
saw it used in any other place ; the general 
custom of the indians is tö content themselves 
ynth fermented liquors from the manufacto- 
ries of the white inhabitants, especially where 
spirits cannot be purchased. 

Spirits are also distilled from an infusion of 
very ripe bananäs in water ; this is ällowed to 
ferment, and is strained before it is put into 
the alembic. Another fermented beverage, aä 
well as spirit, is prepared from the yuca ; the 
root is boiled, reduced to a pulpy substance, 
and placed in badcets to ferment, in the same 
manner as the plantains are for the mäsato;« 
when mixed with water and strained, it is called 
kiebla, and the spirit distilled from it puichin^ 
The water contained in the coco-mit is also 
allowed to ferment, but this is seldom drunk, 
it being considered very unwholesome. Although 
these people have so many intoxicating liquors, 
they are not prone to drunkenness. 

The food of the inhabitants consists of beef 
and pork, which is cut into thick slices, salted 
and smoked. The beef which is fed on gamaloti 
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is good, büt that fed on the savanas uear to the 
sea is much' better : the hogs are fed on ripe 
plantains, and become very fat, but tbe meat is 
not solid. Fowls are bred in great abundance ; 
they feed well on ripe plantains, and are deli- 
öate eating. Besides these, tbe woods produce 
game in great abundance. Among the quadru- 
peds are saiuos, tatabras, deer> monkeys, agutis, 
iguanas, charapas : among the birds» poujis, 
huacharacas, turkeya^ parrots, and wild ducks 
of several variettes. 

The saino, tatabra^ and aguti are three varie« 
ties of the caira tribe ; the first is about two feet 
high and three feet long, and is slightly covered 
with coarse black hair ; the snout is sfaorter than 
that of a pig ; it has on its back a soft protu* 
berance, which when opened emits a very 
offensive tnusky odour, so much so, that the 
animal itself roUs about, and piaces its nose 
close to the ground, as if to avoid the stench, 
and its companions immediately desert it. The 
flesh of this animal, however, is extremely 
delicate, and by the natives or any other person 
who has tasted it, it is heid in the greatest 
estimation : to preserve it the natives smoke it 
in preference to using salt 

The tatabra is smaller than the saino ; is very 
similar to it> but it has no protuberance on 
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its back. The aguti is not so large as a rabbit ; 
it is öf a very dark grey colour^ and tbe bind 
legs are much longer than the fore ones; it 
generälly sits on its haunches like a squirrel, and 
might be mistaken for one ; as well as the otber 
two varieties^ however, it has no tail, at least 
not visible. These two species are easily do«* 
mesticated, they become very fet, and are 
good eating. 

The monkey which is eaten by the natives is 
the black long-armed monkey. I objected for a 
long time tb taste it^ bat seeing tbe people 
around me eat it» and hearing them all praise 
it, I laid aside prejudice> tasted it, and after- 
wards became so fond of it, that I considered 
lA saperior to any kind of meat I had ever eaten. 
The flesh is similar in colour to mutton, the fat 
resembles that of pork. 

The charapa is ä small tortoise, the shell 
not being above four inches in diameter : the 
natives generälly season all the eatable parts, 
andpnt them into the shell, which serves as a 
stew-paa : the eggs are remarkably delicate, 
and when stewed with the meat the wfaole is 
very savoury. 

The natives make use of the lance in killing 
the saino and tatabra. They nsually :foFm parties 
for the purpose/ and never go singly; for al* 
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though these animals will not attack a maa who 
does not molest them, yet the sainos when 
provoked are very desperate antagonists^ and 
will attack those who offend them. They make 
a hoUow moaning noise, wbich leads the natives 
to their feeding places> when they attack them with 
their long lances ; two or more men stand back 
to back, surrounded by these poisonous brutes, 
and kill asmany as they judge convenient; they 
then pierce one on the back, when the rest 
immediately disperse to avoid the smell. The 
tatabra is not so furious, and is an easier prey 
to the huntsman. 

During my stay at Esmeraldas I was re- 
quested to go into the woods, about a league 
and a half from the town, to s^e a great 
curiosity ; not being able tolearn what it was, I 
went, and found the two bind quarters of a füll 
grown Jaguar suspended from the trunk of a 
tree, into which the claws were completely 
buried ; all the fore parts appeared to bave been 
torn away, and fragments of it were scattered 
on the ground : the sight astonished vae, and I 
was not less surprized at the account which I 
received from the natives. The Jaguar, for the 
purpose of killing the saino, on which it feeds, 
rushes on one of a herd, strikes it, and then. 
betakes itself to a tree, which it ascends, and. 
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festening its hind claws into the tree> hangs 
down sufficiently low to be able to strike the 
saino with its paws, which having effected in a 
moment it draws itself up again, to escape being 
hurt by the enemy. However, it appeared that 
in this case the Jaguar had been incautious^ and 
the saino had caught it by the paw, when the 
whole herd immediately attacked it, and tore as 
much of it to pieces as they could reach. 

For taking birds the natives use a hoUow 
tube of wood, from five to eight feet long, called 
a sorbetana, or bodqjera, the diameter of the Per- 
foration being not more than half an inch ; the 
dart used is called pua, it is about seven or 
eight inches long, and very slender ; at one end 
a Sharp point is cut, and it is notched round 
so as easily to break off. This point is dip- 
ped in some poison, a small quantity of raw 
cotton is wrapped round the pua, near the 
point, so as to fiU the tube into which it is 
put; the sportsman then applies his mouth 
to the tube, gives a smart puff, and the pua 
is thrown to the distance of a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty yards, with an almost un<- 
erring certainty against the object marked out, 
which in a tnoment falls to the ground and ex- 
pires. The poison used is brought from Maynas^ 
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on the banks of the Maraoon, where it is pro- 
cured from a vegetable. It probably owes its 
poisonous quality to the quantity of prussic acid 
which it containsy although it does not possess 
dther the taste or odour of that acid« The ac- 
tivity of this poison is so astonishingly great, that 
I have seen a monkey while jumping from one 
tree or branch to another, if wounded with the 
poisoned point of a pua not larger than a fine 
needle, fall to the ground before it could reach 
the adjacent bough ; and birds as large as tur- 
keys will fall from their perch without being 
able to throw themselves on the wing. A small 
black Spot is left in the flesh by the poison, but 
the whole of the meat is uninjured for food. 

The natives use this poison as a purgative^ 
and I was assured by several who have taken it, 
that it operates very mildly ; they always take 
it in the form of a pill, carefully enveloped in a 
portion of the pulp of the plantain, to preveht 
the possibility of its touching the gums, or 
any lacerated part of the body, as death would 
almost inevitably be the consequence. The only 
partial antidote known, when by accident a per- 
son is wounded, is to eat a considerable quantity 
of sugar, and to this the sportsmen have re- 
pourse after they have been employed for any 
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43oiisiderable lehgdi of time. with i the sotbbtana» 
ias sometimes a swelling af the Ups is produceid^ 
^hich they suppose to be.occasioneid by inhaling 
4he contaminated air in the tube. As a defensive 
^MreapQu the sorbetana and poisoned pua are 
^xcellent; in the hands of these peopiethey 
would commit the.greatest havoc, because they 
might be used in an ambuscade or defile, with- 
out any noise or report ; and the pua being 
almost invisible in the air» an army ignorant of 
such missiles might be destroyed in the same 
manner as a troop of monkeys^when one of which 
drops the rest immediately flock to the spot, as 
if to examine the cause, and one after another 
become the prey of the hunters« 

The dexterity with which the sorbetana is 
used is very great ; but the men are trained to it 
from their earliest infancy. Boys of three or 
four years old have their tubes of a propor- 
tionate size» and use the puas without poison» 
with which they shoot small birds : they also 
frequently entertain themselves in the evening 
with shooting the wasps, which build their nests 
cinder the eaves or floors of the houses. I have 
often been astonished at the extraordinary pre- 
cision with which the little naked rogues direct 
the pua. 
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Althongii tbe Dative» are ftuch expert marka«' 
m^n, «ither witb thcfir almoat unerring throw of 
tbe la»C6/ or aim mtk ibe aorbetana, tkey are 
pasaionatöly foöd öf fire^rmd, and will give 
älthöst tbe wbole of wbat ttHSy posfiess far 
i ibwling^piece or tntisköt, and tbiö notwith*^ 
ttandmg their want of skill in its um. 
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In the Esmeraldaä <rher 9ead in many of the 
trifoutary streams tihere is a irariety of delicate 
&%h, a8 well as in the aea on the aouBighbouriDg 
eoast The most delicate in the riviers are the 
lisa, dama, mbah, and &jAaktt ; ivL tbe %a the 
Üsa, corbina» chita, meto, and toUo ; besides 
these thero iß a ismail fish reseootbliog a shriiDi», 
not half aa inch loiag, which makes its atiuual 
taiJppearattce in iFebruary, or is tbe hegiisimfig of 
March ; it i^ called ohatäksa^ aad is really a 
great deflicmcy when prepared by the üatives« 
^he fiambers which a^cend theriTers are so great, 
tS^at on each läde they appear to form a: white 
Jpath in the water, about two feet bröad, and 
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several miles in length. The women employ 
themselves in taking them, for which purpose 
they have a canoe ; two of them hold a piece of 
flannel three yards long by the corners, and 
place it under the surfkce of the water, one 
end being a little elevated to prevent the 
chautisa from passidg, and wheh a considerable 
quantity are coUected tl\e flannel ia taken up 
and emptied into the canoe, after which the 
Operation is repeated. In the course of 
two hours I have frcquently seen from six to 
eight busheis taken in this manner by three 
women. They are preserved by using^ an 
much Salt as is necessary to aeason them ; 
they are tfaen pnt into baskets lined with 
leaves, and a large stone is placed on the top 
to press them into a solid mass, like a cheese. 
After Standing a day or two, the baskets are 
placed on a frame made of canes, which is 
^elevated about a yard front the ground ; they 
are then covered with plantain leaves, and a 
smalL fire of green cedar^ . sandal,. or other 
aromatic wood is kindled undemeatfa, for the 
jiurposeof Smoking them. After i-emaining ten 
or twelve hours, the cakes are tdken out of the 
baskets, and again exposed to the smoke tili 
it has penetrated through them,. when. they 
are laid up foruse. A smaU portion of the 
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^smoked chautisa i& generally added to fish 
^while cooking, to which it commiinicates a 
veiy delicate flavour : sereral dishes are also 
prepared with the chautisa mixed with yuca?, 
yams^ and other esculents. 

For fishing at sea the natives generally use 
hooks, but they have both drag and cast nets 
made of pita, which are always dyed with 
annotta, achiote. In the rivers they use the 
common means practised for taking fish, besides 
which they sometimes make an enclosure of 
canes on the side of the river, having a trap 
door so suspended that it can be loosened by a 
person who hides himself at a short distance 
from the trap. The decoy consists of a bunch 
of ripe plantains, suspended so as just to catch 
the surface of the water: the fish, particularly 
the two most delicate kinds,, the sabalo and 
sabalete, enter to eat the plantains, and when 
the watchman observes, either by the motion of 
the rope to which the fruit is fastened, or from 
the splashing heard in the wat^r, that a quantity 
have entered the corral, he lets the trap door 
fall, and takes the fish with a small net. I 
have been present when two hundred fine fish 
have been caught in this way at one time. 
» The most curious method used for catching 
fish ia that which is practised after night fall : a 
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fQan tdkis hissmIiU caooe and placeif in the bow 
of it a large piece of lighted coutchouc, in order 
to attractthe fish; hetben place» hinij^lf behiod 
the light and strikes tbem With a stosdl harpoon ; 
and he is so very de]iterou$ that he very 
rarely errs. The »ight of two or three caooes on 
the water at night, having tbeiir large light» 
buming, and now and then reflected on th^ 
fiBherman, or silyering the rippled streaio, i« 
very pleasing. Many times have I wander^* 
ed along the margiiia of the river at Esme* 
taldaa to wituess this scene, virfaeu the silence 
of the night was uninterrupted^ except by the 
lave of the waters genüy spladhusg on the sandy 
«höre. 

When a lafge qüantity of fi^h is taken which 
Is intended for sale the natives preserve it with 
lialt, biit if it be destined for home consumptioi 
tttey usuaUy smoke it, particalarly the sabalo 
änd lisa, which are very fat. One of the mt^ 
tbods of cookiog fish, and which ia praetised 
here^ k exceedingly good, preferable, I thiok» 
to any other. After the fish is clea!&ed it is sea^ 
soned with a little Salt, and the pods of greeü 
^ap^^m ; it is theo rolled up ist a piece of plaa« 
tain, or vijao leaf^ and laid amosg the bot 
embers/ or buried atiiong thefaotadbes; when 
ftufficientiy done itis eaten oiSf the leiai^ aüd' il 
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t^ixiMk&bly delicate, all the gravy andfiavoür 
of the fi«h having been preserved by the leaf ; 
oodced in this manner it is called pandao. 

The yucasy camotea, and yams coltirated at 
Esmeraldas and in the neighboorhood are the 
finest I ever saw« It ia not uncommon for one of 
these roots to weigh upwarda of twenty pounds. 
At one place I saw a few plants of the yuca that 
had Btood upwards of twenty years, the owner 
having frequently bared the bottom of the 
plant$ and taken the ripe roots, after which^ 
throwing np the earth again and allowing a 
fiiufficient time for ne w roots to grow, a continual 
succesBion of this excellent nutritious food was 
procured. 

The palmito supplies the place of many of 
oor European vegetables, and is certainly far 
superior to the finest cabbage I ever ate. It is 
pafticnlariy white> teoder, and delicate, and 
greatly resembles the sea kale« To procure 
them the top of a palm is cut down and opened» 
and the white core or leaves are taken out, whidi 
COnstitutfe what is often termed by traveilers the 
tabbage, and the tree is known by the name of 
the cabbage tree. As there is an abundance of 
t^oco-ntit palms in 4he neighbourhood, I one day 
bad a tree cut down> and the palmetto (aken out ; 
it -meaBurdl iburfeet nine tncfaea loag, iatod 
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eighteen inches in circumference ; when bpiled 
it exceeded any vegetableJ ever.tasted; it was 
perfectiy white» tender, and delicately flavoured. 

Tobacco is cültivated here» and it is of an 
ezcdlent quality : it is not preserved in the leaf> 
buttwisted into a smali roll« and made into 
parcels of abont twenty punces each» which seil 
from a quarter to half a dollar the bündle : it 
tinds a very ready market at Quito. O wing to 
4he expences of the administration of the royal 
rent or monoply of tobacco at Quito» the Presi- 
dent and officers of the revenue dedared it a 
free trade. This news was welcomed by the 
natives with joy» and should the newly con- 
stituted authorities allow it to remain free 
from restrictions» its produce will be the source 
of great riches to the inhabitants of this part of 
the country. 

The small quantity of cocoa that is grown in 
the province of Esmeraldas is of the finest 
quality, and considered by many amantes del 
eacao to be equally as good as the royal bean of 
Socomusco. A letter from the . goremor of 
the mint at Mexico to Don Juan de Larrea was 
fihewn to me at Quito» stating» that a sample 
of the Esmeraldas cocoa having been sent to 
him» the quality was so highly approved» that he 
and lus friends should be willing to purchase 
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any qaantity nt twenty-five doUars the €irabo< 
At the same time the Guayaquil cocoa w«# 
$eUtQg at thxee and a half doUars, and tbe beat 
Caracas at five. The bean of the £ameralda9 
cocoa i$ ver j smaU comparad witb that of Guay- 
tqml, not being above one*third of the si^e : it 
18 of a brigfat orange colmir, and very heavy 
from the large qoantity of sebaceoua mattet 
which it coDtaina. The cbocolate naade from it 
preserves the same golden appearanoe> and i$ 
extremely deliciou«. Another kiad of oocoa 
18 found he|*e, call/ed mamcumba; it ia never 
ciültivated by the natives, growing wild in the 
wood« : the tree ia considerably larger than that 
of the theobroma cacao, and haa a very different 
•ppearance ; but the pods gromr to the stem 
and large brancfaes in the same manner> and 
have the aame af^earance aa the other; the 
beass under the brown husk are composed of a 
white solid matter» afanoat like a lump of hard 
talk>w. The natives take a qnantity of these 
and paas a piece of alender cane throngh them, 
and roast tbem» wben they have the delicate fkir 
Touc of the eocoa. I have also aeea them bruise 
the beafi after it had been weli dried» and uae 
tbe subfitancd inatead of tallow in their iampa. 
This kind of ooeoa, which I consider a new 
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i^ariety» will undoubtedly when more known 
be mixed with the dry cocoa of Guayaquil and 
otherplaces, to which it will be a very great 
improvement/ 

The occupatio]! of the male part of the in^ 
habitants consists in hunting, fishing, and 
attending to their small plantations« Their 
maize is not of the best quality, the grain ia 
hard, and scarcely repays the care of the plan* 
ter, for cultivator I cannot call him. All the 
labour requisite is merely to search for a 
piece of land unshaded by trees» or to cut 
down a portion of these, plant the grain, obserye 
when the young cobs begin to appear> protect 
the plantation against the depredation of the 
monkeys, agutis, and parrots, tili the grain be 
ripe> and then to harvest it: this is generally 
done about eleven weeks after the seed is put 
into the ground. Four crops may be produced 
in one year^ without either ploughing or harrow- 
ing or scarcely any other laboür. It is tbus that 
.the boüntiful band of providence dispenses gifts 
in a country whose climate does not suit hard 
laboür, a blessing which the inhabitants of 
tcolder regions do not enjoy. But they who 
xhoose may .call the effects produced by 
these gifts 'Hhe habitual indolence of the 
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peöple/' without contrasiting the sterility of the 
Boil and climate of one country with the fertility 
bf that of another. 

The fetnales at Esmeraldas are generally 
occupied in their household concerns ; however 
they assist in the labour of the plantations, and 
tisually accompany their hüsbands when fishing 
or hunting calls them far from their home : in 
the canoes the women usually take the paddlet 
when proceeding down a stream ; but they 
seldom or never use the pole, palanca^ when 
ascending. Although they assist the men in 
what may be called their departinent, the re* 
verse never happens, aud a man wöuld consider 
himself degraded should he add a piece of 
'woodto the fire, assist in unlading a canoe of 
plantains, in distilling rum, or perform any 
Office connected with household concerns. I 
' have Seen a man and his wife arri ve at their 
dwelling with a cargo of plantains, camotes, &c. ; 
the man would Step ashore, carrying his lance, 
ihrow himself into a hammock» leave his wifb 
to^ unload the canoe, and wonder at the sanre 
time that his dinner was not ready, yet fae 
would not stir either hand or foot to hasten it. 

The natives of Esmeraldas, Rio Verde, and 
Atacames, are all zambos, apparently a mix- 
türeof negroes and indianä; indeed the orM 
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traditioB of their origin is» that a ship, faaviog 
negroes on board, arrived oo the coast, and that 
having ]anded> they murdered a great numbfer 
of the male indians, kept their widows and 
daughters» and laid the foundation of the pre* 
Beut race. If this were the case, and it is not 
yery improbable, the whole of the surrounding 
country being peopled with indians, it prodüces 
^ striking instance of the facility with which an 
apparently differeot tribe of human beings is 
produced, for the present Esmeraldenos are very 
fi^fferent di^ their features> hait*, colour» and 
shapei to the chino» or otFspring of a negro and 
an indian ; theee are commonly short and luBty, 
of a very dpep copper colour, thick hair, neither 
lank nor curled> smalleyes, sharpish nose» and 
3well-shaped mouth ; whereas the Esmeraldenos 
are tall, and rather slender, of l%htish black co-' 
lour^ different from that called copper colour, 
have «oft curly hair, large eyes, nose rather flat, 
and thick Ups, possessing more of the negro than 
of ^be indian, which may be partly accotinted 
for by the male parents having been originally 
negroes; and the children, as I. have already 
observed, preserve more of the colottir of the 
father tha^i of the mother. 

The language of the Esmeraldenos ts also en- 
tirely different from the QtlkbuAi which is tbe 
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general language of the indians; it is rather 
nasal' and appears v^ry scanty of words ; for 
instance, a wopian is called teona, a mare quäl 
teona, a bitch shang teona, the word teona 
being added to the name of the male. It is, 
however, not unhannonious, and some of their 
ni^^tive songs are not devoid of naelody. 

The dress of the men is generaliy a pair of 
pantaloons of blue cotton» dyed tocuyo, a white 
ßV blue Shirt hanging loose on the ontside of the 
pantaloons, and a large straw hat. The women 
wes^r a pieoe of blue cotton or wooUen cloth 
wrapped round the waist, and reachiug down 
to their knees» also a shirt, or more commonly 
a handkerchief, ^having two of the corners tied 
together at the back of the neck, while the 
handkerchief hangs down before ; when at work> 
-QV in their houses, both men and women gene^ 
rally throw off the shirt. The children go 
about naked to the age of eight or ten years. 
The manner of nursing their infants appeared 
very stränge ; the child is placed on a pieoe of 
wood« in the shape of a coffin lid, hollowed a 
little like a tray, and covered with a piece of 
cotton cloth, on which the child is laid ; it is 
4hen slightly covered with another cloth, and 
lashed down with a tape or a piece ofcord; 
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in this manner they carry them from place to 
place under their arms, on their heads^ or 
in the bottom of their canoesj often placing 
a banapa leaf over them as a precaution against 
the scorching heat of the sun ; in their houses 
they have two loops of cord hanging from a 
cane nearly iat the top of the roof ; the child 
is within ihese loops, and the whole Swings 
bäckward and forward and lulls it to sieep. 
The natives are shy with strangers, and 
particularly the females ; they are ho wever very 
ingenuous, which to some people appears in- 
decent; and well it may, since cunning and 
' craftiness are too often the handmaids of a high 
degree of civilization. They appear particu- 
larly attached to truth and honesty; their yes 
and no bear the exact value of the words, and 
if at any time they are called upon to ratify 
them, or are induced to think tliat they are not 
believed, they leave in a very abrupt manner 
the person or the Company. Their honesty is 
evinced by the exposure of .what they possess, 
and by leaving it thus exposed when they go 
on their hunting and fishihg parties. The houses, 
like those of the Punä, are not only without 
doors and Windows, büt without walls, and the 
only sign by which an inhabited house can be 
distinguished from an uninhabited one is, that 
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the Steps of the ladder in the latter are turned 
downwards, and no arguments whatever are 
sufficient to persuade an Elsmeraldeno to enter 
a house when the ladder is thus placed. 

It may with truth be asserted, that ihdustry 
is certainly not a prominent feature in their 
habits; but where a sufficiency is easily procured^ 
where luxury in food or clothing is ünknown> 
where superiority is never contended for, and 
where nature appears not only to invite^ but 
even to tempt her creatures to repose^ why 
should they reject her offer. The excessiye exer* 
eise taken in hunting and fishing is certainly a 
proof) that when exertion becomes necessary 
for the Support of nature» it is resorted to with 
as much alacrity as in other countries, where 
labouf is imposed either to support the pomp of 
superiority, or the whims of fashion. 

In their persons and food the Esmeraldenos 
are particularly cleanly ; they are abstemious at 
their meals» and not inclined to habitual intoxi- 
cation. It is rare indeed to see them in this State» 
excepting during the time of their festivals. 
They have a curious practice when* assembled 
at dinner: the men alone are seated, and the 
women band to them in small tutumas the ma- 
sato; they all immediately rise» each holding 
his cup ; they then fill their mouths with the 
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beveräge^ and iuming round their heads orer 
thc right shoalder, tfaey squirt the drink throagh 
their teetli, aftet" which they resume their seats* 
This I was told was an offering to their departed 
fr'iends. The cups being agaia fiUed^ tbe same 
ceremonj once more takes place, and is a pro«- 
pitiatory offering to the spirits of the air, a siort 
of Supplikation to proteot their plantations and 
cattle against the ra vages of the wild beasts and 
birds. 

All the natives call themselyes Christians, 
fout they seldom conform to the ceremonies of 
the church, forming a very strong contrast to 
some others of the same denomination, who are 
realiy only Christians in the ceremonious part, 
and who are, I fear, more remote from loving 
God above all things, than those indians are 
from loving their neighbönrs as themselves, 
They are partioularly snperstitious. If a man 
be wounded by accident with his own lance, ht 
will break the staff, and send the head to be 
again tempered by the Uacksmith; if a hat 
£ftU into the water, its owner immediätely ex- 
Claims, " my hat instead of myself,'* and never 
aiitempte to recov^r it ; if the master of a house 
die, tbe remainder of the fionily abandons it for 
wer, nor will any other indrvidual oecupjr it 
tdl thfe expiration of a year : but all these are 
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karmtess fdibleSy at iniioceiit in tk^ir practict 
as in tbeir effects. 

Their mimber of dirersions or enterfain« 
inients is veiy small ; after the occupations cf the 
day tbey geiieralljr retire lo rest ; tbe Sunday 
k to tbe generalitjr of them like any other day ; 
bnt wben they assemble at tbe annual £easts in 
the tovrn singiog and dancing are very com-» 
mon. Tbe nrasic wbicb I beard among tbem^ 
and the Instruments wbicb I saw in their honses 
were noi?el to me, and are perbaps nnique> ex*^ 
cept tbe drum ; this they make by fästening a 
piece of bog's skin over one end of a hoUow 
piece of wood, the other end is left open ; tbe 
chambo is a hollow tüibe about thirty incfaes 
long, and four in circumference, madeof a soft 
kind of wood^ and pierced with smail pegs of 
rAo^^tf, projecttng in tbe inside about half an 
incb ; a quantity of small hard beans are put 
into* if , and the two eivds are closed« Tbe instru« 
ment is played upon by hoMbßg it with both 
hands, one at each end, and shaking it, so thai 
the miesic produced issometimes likethatwhich 
is intended to Imitate rain on an English stage. 
Tbe marimba is made by lastenmg two broad 
pieces of cane together at the extremitres, each 
f rom six to ten feet long s sk number of pieces of 
faoikyw cane are theo suspended between these, 
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fröm two feet long and five inches' id dianketer,: 
to four inches long and two in diameter, re« 
^embling a gigantic pafadean pipe ; across the 
Upper pari of these canes very thin pieces of 
chönta are laid, which rest on the frame with^ 
out touching the'pipes/ and these are slightly 
fästened with a cotton thread , the Instrument 
is suspended from the roof of the house, and is 
generally played by two men, who stand on the 
opposite sides,' each having two small sticks» 
with knöbs made of coutchouc, with which 
thiey strike on the cross pieces of chonta, 
and' different tunes are prodüced> according to 
the size of the pendant tube of cane over which 
the chontä is laid. Some märimbas are well 
made, and the diapason not very irregulär ; rüde 
as the instrument is, I haye often been pleased 
with the soünd of it, especially when floating 
down a river, and my pälanqueros have sung 
their native airs to the tune. This instrument, 
which is sometimes accompanied with a guitar, 
cheers the natives' in their revels, and is not 
unfreqüently employed to wake their souls to 
divine cohteinplation at high mass. 

After having remained a short time at the 
town, or city, for this title has been conferred 
on it although it <mly contains (1809) ninety- 
three houses» I ascended the river again to 
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die. Embarca^ero de Maldonado, for the pur- 

pose. of observing the labour and the time it 

would require. 0ur canoe was fifteen feet long, 

9nd was manned ^ with. two palanqueros, who 

with light poles abbat ten feet long impelled 

the canoe forward, always keeping near the 

margin of the river ; besides these I had with 

me my servant and two soldiers, my bed 

and some provisions. I observed that on an 

average the men worked nine hours in the 

twenty-four, and on the sixth day we arrived 

at the Embarcadero, havingbeen only fifty hours 

on the passage; bat the natives informedme 

that it generally took more time, the current 

not being so rapid.at.this period of theyear as at 

Qthers. The distanqe from the Embarcadero to 

Quito being eighteen Spanish .leagues might 

with the greatest ease be travelled even on 

foot in two days. Thus in cases of ^ emergency 

an express might be sent from. the city to the 

coast in.three.days, or perhaps less, and one 

from the coast to the capital in five, even when 

the riyer is swoUen ;. whereas from.Quito to Gua- 

yaquiU or vice versa, it requires at least seven 

days in summer, and in winter it is often abso* 

\utely impossible.to fix the time. From Esmeral- 

das to Quito goods might be conveyed in six or 

seven days, during the greater part qf the year. 
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while it requires elevea or twelve days from- 
Guayaquil during the dry season, aad during 
tbe rainy season it is impossifole to carry them. 
I have beeo rath^r diffuse on thits point, but I 
coQsider it one of great importance at pre- 
aent (1825), owiag to the changes that have at- 
neady taken place in this important part of tfae 
ex'-coloiiies^ not only so far as regards the com. 
munication between the coast and the capitaly 
but because the locality and produce of the 
provinceof Esmeraldasconstitute it one ofthose 
that most deserve the immediate attention of my 
apecttlative countrymen. 

On my re|:um I examined the mouth of the 
liirer Esmeraldas^ and found it quite unfit for 
an anehorage, oving partly to its great depth 
in the Channel, which is a hundred and forty 
fathoms, and to a bar that extends frcnn the 
n^rth shore, as well as to tbe rapidity of the 
current, which runs at the rate of four miles an 
hour^even when tbe waters are low. The mouth 
of the river is nine hundred and seventy yards 
wide 5 it is situated in 51' N. lat. and 79" 95' W. 
long, and may be discovered at the distance of 
siK or «even leagues from the shore, by the 
colour of the muddy water which mn» from it^ 
aod marks tbe surfaee water of the sea. . 

Two leagues from the mouth of &e river 



Stands die eity o{ Esmeraldas; it is on a 
ming grottod, and moBt deiightfully situated^ 
enjoying a much cooler temperature than what 
conld posfiibly be expected in tfae Ticinity of 
tbe equator. Ulis is probably caused by the 
coldness of the watere of the river, which, as 
they flow, communicate a part of their coolness 
to the atmosphere» and keep up a perpetuai 
eurrent of fresh air. The town is entirely free 
firom that great annoyance in most bot climates, 
ÜJie mosquitos ; owing perhaps to the total ab« 
aeoce of marsfay land or swamps in its vicinity, 
and to the breezes, which^ continually blowing, 
are so destructive to those insects. 

A road through the woods leads from Esme* 
raldas to Atacames* a distance of five ieagues* 
Atacames is a little town near the sea, having 
a small river of fresh water, which emptien 
iEtself into the ocean on the south side. A 
pro^ecting headland forms a convenient road*« 
stead, which has good anch(»rage, and owing to 
die nniversal serenity of tfae weather the port 
may be considered a safe one. Two leagues to 
the northward of this place there is a high 
blnff headland, called Monro Grande, which 
widi the Morro de Atacamea forms the bay, the 
best anchorage in which is under the headland 
ef Atacames. The landing on the beaeh dose 
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to the : towQ ia generally good, but when the 
contrary happens there is another and a better 
to the westward of Atacames. 

The town is composed of about thirty 
houses, built like those of the Pund; having 
only an upper story. The inhabitants employ 
themselves in the cultivation of their chacras, 
scattered along the side of the small rivulet 
of Atacames» which- is generally navigable 
for canoes about five lea^es from the town. 
More attention has been paid here^ to the 
cultivation of cocoa than at £smeralda% and 
considerable profit has been derived . from it^ 
In 1805» an.officer in the Spanish navy em- 
ployed several of the nativea to< feil timber 
for the Lima market» one small cargo of which 
was exported» but through the interest of the 
Güayaquil merchants the law of puertos na 
abilitados, close ports» was enforced» and an 
end was put to the trade. The inhabitants of 
Atacames are of the same race with those of 
Esmeraldas ; but they do not speak the same 
language — they make use of the Spanish» and 
consider themselves Spanish popülation. 

Near the beach there are several very 
lofty coco-nut palms» and a great abundance 
of lime trees»^ whence any quantity of their 
fruit or. acid jnight be obtained ; but a3 the 
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trees are inltermixed with the matizanillo, the 
utmost * precaution is necessary in Order to 
prevent strangers frcnn poisonmg themselv^g 
with the fruit. The tree is very similär to a 
low bushy apple tree, and the fruit has the 
appeärance of a small apple; but it is so ex« 
tremely poisonous/that if a person inädvertebt-^ 
ly taste it, a universal sweiling of the body 
and death are the in^vitäble ' conseqüences. 
The poisonöus qualities of this tree are so great; 
IJiat if any one incäutiously aväil himself of 
its shade, sickness ensues, and death woüld 
foUow should he sleep under it in the even-^ 
ing. When the nätives cannot obtain the 
poison from Maynas for their puas, they use 
the sap of the manzahillo, proöured by making 
incisions in the bark of the tree*; but the use 
of it is attended with considerable risk, and 
the poison is not so certain to kill the game ; 
besides^ the natives are averse to use jgame as 
food wheii killed by it. 

From Atacames to the mouf h of the Esmeral- 
das river, a distance of four leagues; goods 
might be conveyed and put on board canoes for 
their passage up to the town', or to the Embar« 
eadero, where, if the impörtanee of metcantile 
pursüits be duly consideted by the govemmi&nt,^ 
facilities ' may be given at a small expehee 
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to thei Mivigatioii of this rivw. The greater 
part of the sotttk aide k fovourable to the for- 
BaaticHi o£ a road as lar aa the confliience of the 
liver Blaiiico with that called Piti, 

To the northward of tbe ciTer Esiaeiraldaa 
there are several small rivera whkh etatptj them^ 
selvea inte tbe sea ; and at tl^ enbouchmes of 
each tbere are a few houaea. At the distaace of 
aeveit leaguea Stands Rio Verde, consbttng of 
aliout tw^ity faouses aad a amaK chapek The 
river is navigable for canoes about eight leagnes» 
ts fall of fish, and oik its banks are raan«y houses 
aad plautations. Seven leaguea from Rio Yerde 
is the river Tola, and about two leagues from 
Ike mouth ia the town of the same name; gob* 
taining about a kundred hou»s and a parkäi 
ehurch. Between the town and the sea there is 
a very extensive savana, on whicfa are kept 
upwards of five kundred head of homed eatde; 

When the road called de Malbucho was 
opened by the president of Qtaito in 1804, as a 
cxmiiminication: betweemi the capiAal and the 
coaiM!, thiS' was intended tof have been the 
port ;. bat oni examination itt was fiou&d^ that 
tke inouth of the river was almost ehokedr by a 
aaod^bank, and a schooaer seni down by tbe 
Viceroy of Peru to examiine the port feundered 
on the bau. To the northward of La üoim thexe 
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18 a convenient harbour, called Limoned/and 
toather^ at a short distabce to tfae northward of 
this, is called Pianguapi, or San Pedro ; all 
these commuaicate by an estuary, which re- 
ceives its fresh water from the river Töla. 

The country adjoiDing the line of coast 
reaching from Atacames to La Tola is entitely 
eovered with wood of an excellent quality both 
for the cabinet-maker and the architect ; for the 
fortner the principal varieties are the caobanor 
a species of mahogany, very large, and in- 
great abundance ; ebony, cascol, a hard wood, 
eompletely black, and very large; pusilde, of 
the colour and almost of the consistency of 
ivory ; of this wood they make billiard balls : 
there is also red sandal wood, of a beautiful 
lively red colour, and very fragrant ; the bark 
contains such an abundance of aromatic resin, 
that when heated by the sun it exudes and 
scents the air to the distance of five hundred 
yards from the tree. The natives use the resin 
dissolved in rum to eure wounds. Here too is 
the guayacan, of a green hue, with dark brown 
veins : this wood is remarkably hard, the tree 
is very lofty and straight, and on this account 
the natives generally choose it for the upright 
posts which Support their houses : when kept 
eontinually wet for eight or ten months it 
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petrifies, and it is a common thing for the 
natives to dig at the foot of an old po6t, and 
break ofF pieces of the petrified wood for flints« 

For architectural purposes timber grows 
in great luxuriance, and to,an extraordinary 
size. There is no doubt that ere long the 
dock-yard of Guayaquil and the Peruvian mar* 
kets must be supplied with guachapeli, cedar, 
robles, a kind of oak, marias^ balsams, laureis, 
and other trees from the woods of Esmeraldas, 
which as yet may be said to be untouched. 

Besides the yarieties just mentioned, there 
is an abundance of ceibos, balsas^ and matapa* 
losy which are of an enormous size, and supply 
timber for canoes and rafts. The matapalo, 
kill tree> is so called because it entwines itself 
with any other trees that are near it, and 
by depriving them of their sap, or preventing 
the circulation, destroys them. I have seen 
several of these trees, which three feet above 
the ground measured upwards of twenty-five 
feet in circumference. The wood is soft and 
light, and of no other use than that to which 
it is applied by the natives. A kind of gum 
exudes from the bark, or is drawn from it by 
making incisions, and in many parts of Peru 
and Golombiä is used as an antidote for ruptureav 

The coutchouc tree is quite common ia 
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«Imost all pärts of the forests ; it ii^ large but 
not very lofty, and the wood is entirely useless ; 
however, the tree produces what is of much 
greater value to the natives: the bark of the 
trank is taken off and subjected to repeated 
Washings ; they beat it with small stones until 
the fibres are regularly extended, so that the 
whole is about one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; it is then dried, and used as a bed» 
t9ometinies as a curtain, a shelter in the woods 
against the sun or rain^ or as a sail for tbeir 
canoes. Bark when thus prepared is called a 
damajagua. Some of them measure two and 
a half yards long and from one to two broad; 
the larger ones are spld for three or four 
doUars each. 

The coutchouc, jebCy as it is called by the 
natives, is procured from the tree by making 
incisiohs in the bark ; the substance which ex" 
«des is at first perfectly wliite and of the con- 
sisteney of cream ; it is received in large 
calabashes, and allowed to reipain a day or 
two, in which time it becomes thicker; it i^ 
then poured on the leaves of the plantain or 
Tijao, and again allowed to i*emain a day or 
two ; it is afterwards made up into rolls about a 
ya^d long and three inches in diameter. These 
iroUs con^titute a considerable brauch of com- 
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merce, and generally seil at Esmeraldas for 
two doUars the dozen ; but in the mines on tfae 
Goast of Choc6 they seil for three times that 
sum. The coutchooc is used as a Substitute for 
candles : a roll of it is generally cut length* 
ways into four parts, but before it is lighted 
the piece is roUed up in a green vijao leaf, to 
prevent it from melting or taking fire down the 
sides. 

Oranges, limes, leraons, pine-apples, ma- 
meis» sapotes» nisperos, with all the fruits men- 
tioned at Guayaquil grow here in abundance^ 
and some of them to a State of great perfectiom 
The madrono is a fruit peculiar to this country; 
it is similar in shape and colour to a small lemon ; 
the pulp is white and of an agreeable sub-acid 
taste, enveloping three large seeds. 

Many varieties of palms grow in the woods ; 
the coeo palm^^ the palmito or cabbage palm» the 
coroso palm, which grows to the height of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. This tree has a trunk about 
three feet in circumference, and is covered with 
an immense number of long slender prickles: 
the Stern to which the leaves are attached and 
the nuts are covered in the same manner. An 
agreeable beverage is made from this palm, by 
boiling the leaves and the stem to which the 
bunch of nuts is attached ; it is at first sweeW 
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but by fermentation it acquires a vinous taste. 
Tfae nuts are eaten while green and tender, and 
have a taste resembling that of the green French 
olives ; when ripe they have the appearance of 
ivory, and are used at Quito by the sculptors 
fer small busts, statues, or images. The chonta 
palm is remarkably useful, the wood is ex- 
tremely hard and elastic, and of it the natives 
make bows^ sorvetanas, puas, and lances. 

The animals which are found in the woods 
are the Jaguar, three varieties of the cavia, four 
of monkeys, like those at Guayaquil, deer, 
tortoises, iguanas, snakes as at Guayaquil, with 
the addition of the dormilona, for whose bite the 
natives possess no antidote. Here is also the 
boa constrictor^ called by the natives sobre 
cama ; however this tribe is not numerous, and 
accidents seldom occur ; the inhabitants gene-^ 
rally take care to have poultry and hogs about 
their houses, because these animals are great 
enemies to the snakes. : There are several va- 
rieties of ants and bees ; of the latter are two» 
one called the moquingana^ which form their 
nests by attaching them to the branches of the 
large trees; the honey is very palatable, and 
the natives employ themselves in purifying the 
wax, for which they find a good market at Quito; 
the other is the amonanas, wbich mäke their 
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Rests under ground. To find these nests, the 
natives, whenever they observe a number of 
tfae bees^ besprinkle some of the plants with 
molasses^ and foUow them when laden with 
it on their return home ; this generally leads to 
a discovery. Great quantities of wax are pro- 
cured from the nests ; it is of a deep orange 
colour, but with a little labour it is rendered 
very white. 

Tfae province of Esmeraldas derives its name 
from a mine of emeralds which is found at no 
great distance from the town ; it may be ap* 
proached by ascending the river Bichile, which 
enters the Esmeraldas river on the south side. 
I never visited it, owing to the superstitious 
dread of the natives, whö assured me, that it 
was enchanted and guarded by an enormous 
dragon, which poured forth thunder and light-^ 
ning on those who dared to ascend the river^ 
The existence of an emerald mine was proved 
to me by the alcalde, who gave me three raw 
emeralds, which had been found by his sons on 
the sänd at the mouth of the river Bichile. 
Gold mines exist in this province, there being 
scarcely a river in which gold is not found 
smaong the sand on its shores : however none of 
them are ^v^orked at present (1809). 

The importaiice of this part of South Arne- 
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rica has induced me to be more particular in 
its description than might appear necessary for 
a tract of country almost uaiahabited. Its 
capability of becoming of extensive Utility to 
the mercantile world, of forming the principal 
entrance to the kingdom of Quito, and of vie- 
ing ere long with Guayaquil ; its soil and cli- 
xnate ; the ease with which indians, from the 
well populated provinces of Quito, might be 
procured for the formation of colonies ; the ex- 
tensive markets both along the coast and in 
the interior for its yarious productions, besides 
many branches well calculated for exportation, 
must forcibly attract the attention of all those 
who are inclined to speculate on the rising in- 
terests of the western parts of the new world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Visit toCayapas ViUage Iiihabitant8.........H4MiMt and Piiniitiire«.«-r 

Visit to the MalaiMS, Wild Indians ArriTal at the Vijia Iiiterview 

with the Cacique, Family of. Tribe of tha Malabas TradiüoB of 

the Origin of. Dress of. Mannen Laws Retom to Cayapas..- 

Visit TnBiaoo.......Oescripti(m of. Barfaaooaa. Description of...... 

Gold Mines Manner of Worldng them LeaTe the Coast, Mal- 

faucho Road River Mira PuaUe» de Hianma^ and TaravUa»...,,,. 

Piqmgva AiriTe at Ibarra, and Retnm to.Rio Verde and Esneraldas 

« Asoend the Rirer Qninindi Boa Constrictors Santo Domingo 

de los Coloradoa Indians Dress Honses Food....».Cocani- 

guis Qnito. 

DuRiNG my stay on the coast I visited the 
new village of Cayapas : it is composed of 
indians, living entirely free from the controul 
of any Spanish governor or any authority. So 
ignorant were they of the forms of the Spanish 
administration, that they only considered the 
royal audience to be superior to their own 
alcalde. They did not even know what the 
royal audience was, and they repeatedly called 
me the royal audience, having mistaken the 
expression of the lieutenant-govemor of La 
Tola, who told them the royal audience expec- 
ted they would attend on me, and procure for 
me whatever I might want. 
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After a tedious journey, up the river ToIsl, 
in a canoe, managed by fbur indians^ I ar-^ 
rived at New Gayapas, and was received by 
the alcalde, who üuBisted on my taking posses* 
sion of hi3 baston, insignia of authority, and 
letaining it as long as I remained with them : 
he ordered the indian« to obey me, and they 
advanced one after another to kiss the head of 
the baston, and accompaDied me to the house of 
the alcalde, which was sitüated abont thirty 
yards from the river sidt. 

Cayapas scarcely deserves the name of a 
hamlet, there being only a smaii duirch, the 
house for the parish priest, and two others ; but 
the Situation is most beautiful : the small river, 
navigable for canoes, the rieh fbliage of the 
large trees which overhang it, the branches in 
8ome parts meeting each other, the enormous 
banana leaves, the stately coco palm, and the 
verdant gamalote, every where enrich the scene. 
Houses are scattered along the sides of the 
river, each having its small plantation of sugar- 
cane, yucas, and camotes, its hogs and its 
poultry. 

The indians are low in stature, very muscu- 
lar, and of a lighter colour than those of the 
interior. The dress of the men is a pair of 
drawers, reaching from the waist to the middle 
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of the thighs, and sometimes a poncho. The 
women have a piece of blue cloth wrapped round 
the waist, which reaches down to their knees, 
and a profusion of glass beada hangs round 
their necks ; but the children to the age of 
eight or nine years are all naked. Both men and 
/ women paint their bodies with achiote^ to which 
they sometimes add a few dots or stripes of in- 
digo> manufactured by them$elves from the plant 
which grows wild in every part of the country 
where the shade of the trees does not destroy 
it. 

The furniture of their houses is composed 
of a long bench made of canes, which serves 
asa table, asofa, orabed; damajagüas, which 
serve as in Esmeraldas, and the never-to-be- 
dispensed-with toldo, with curtains to avert 
the attacks of the mosquitos at night. Their 
cooking Utensils are manufactured by them- 
Belves ; their plates and dishes are the Shells 
of calabashes, their cups those of the tu- 
tuma, and their spoons of the muscle: na- 
ture having thus provided them with the neces- 
sary equipage for their food, in the same 
manner as she has with the ground for a table» 
and the plantain leaves for cloths and napkins» 
which withoüt any expence may be renewed at 
every meal. 
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The principal employment of the natives is 
hunting, fishing, and cultivating their small 
patches of sugar-cane, yucas, camotes/ and 
gourds. From the leaves of the aloe they make 
very fine thread» pita, in considerable quan- 
tities. This article is either sent to Quito or tö 
the coast, where it finds a ready market^ and 
procures for the indians the.few clothes which 
they require, as well as salt, which is brought 
from the Pünta de Santa Elena, in large 
caiioes» and piraguas, (canoes with planked 
sides and a sail), by the inhabitants of La Tola, 
Atacames, and other places. 

From the information which I had of the 
existence of a tribe of wild indians, called Ma- 
labas, who reside on the river de San Miguel, 
which joins that of Gayapas, I determined on 
visiting them, contrary to the advice of my 
friends at La Tola. I accordingly requested a 
small canoe, and two indians at Gayapas> and 
my request was reluctantly complied with ; 
however, on promising the alcalde a reward in 
the name of the royal audience, I was equipped 
with what I wanted. Having with me a con- 
siderable quantity of beads and hawks' bills, 
I was not afraid of meeting with a kind recep- 
tion : my servant declined accompanying me, 
and remained at Gayapas. 
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I left my f riendly sdcalde, in pössesesiofn of 
Ms bastön, at about fire o'clock in the moming, 
^nd began to ascend the river with my two 
padanquei'os, who sometimes were obliged to 
u£ie a eonstderable degree of exertion to stem 
the current vrith a caiioe that only measured 
deven feet in length, and was barely sufficient 
to carry us ; and it is certain that had they not 
been very expert, and I very quiet^ we shoüld 
have been frequently upset. At four o'clock in 
the afternOon we arrived at the house of the 
vi/ia, or look-out, where we remained tili the 
foUowing morning. An indian was immediately 
ddspatched to inform the Gacique that a vira- 
cocha> ^hite man, or child of the sun, had ar- 
jived With two Gayapos, and wanted to see him. 
Aboitt ten o'clock the Gacique cäme in bis canoe, 
with the messenger that had been sent to him, 
j and as the language of the Malaba bears a 
streng resemblance to the Quichüä, I soon 
entered into conversation lyith him. I assured 
him, that mere curiösity had led me to'pay him 
ä friendly visit, and in a short f ime the old man 
was satisfied; we embarked together in his 
canoe, the two indians bein^ ordered to wait 
my return at the vijia hoüse. 

Before noon we arrived at the hou$e of the 
alcalde^ and found hid family hlghly delighted 
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at his rcturn, for the poor fellow who was sent 
fcom the vijia ha^d informed them, tbat I was a 
Strange looking man, in a stränge dress, and 
that I had told him I was neither a Spaniard 
nor a ereole. Although this excited the curiosity 
of the alcalde, it did not alarm hin), because, 
said he, I have been at the Spanish town of 
Cotacache, and know that all white men do not 
come from the same place : this is perhaps as 
much as many travellers have to report wheQ 
they retum from a grand tour. Question now 
foUowed question, without waiting for answers ; 
nor was the alcalde less teased than myself, it 
being naturally inferred, that having been 
with me for two hours, he must certainly know 
every thing about me, After aliowing the noise 
to continue for about half an hour, he ordered 
the females to retire, which they did immedi- 
ately. To my great surprise they went down the 
ladder which we had ascended/after which they 
went up another at the back part of the house ; 
^hen I turned round, I observed that they were 
separated from us by a division made of cane, 
three feet high above the floor, where, with 
true female curiosity, they stood and listened, 
but never spoke^ except to one another in low 
whispers. 
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The Cacique and myself now seated our- 
selves an a damajagua, and.four young indians 
stood with their backs against the partition ; I 
again assured the old man that curiosity alone 
had induced me to visit him and bis people : he 
replied, th^t probably my curiosity had tempted 
me to come in search of lavaderos, gold mines, 
or .to request of him to reeeive missionarie3, or 
to force him to become tributary. Having 
protested that nothing of the kind was meant, 
as my inquiries and conduct while among 
them would evince, he begged of me to 
make myself happy, for I was perfectly at 
liberty to remain or to leave them whenever 
I chose, and that if I thought proper to send 
my two Cayapos home, two of bis sons should 
accompany me to Cayapas at any time. To 
this I very readily acceded> although I did 
not intend to remain more than a da,y or two ; 
but I wished to tease my friends, who were 
anxious with regard to my safety* and then to 
conyince them of the goodness of man in a 
natural State. 

The tribe, at the head of which was Cushi- 
cagua> consisted of abouttwo hundred iihcay 
huarango families» living within the distance of 
two leagues of his house ; besides these he as- 
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sured me that a great number of tribes were 
scattered about the woods lying between the 
Spanish Settlements in the interior and those on 
the coast. This Information sufficiently account* 
ed for the reports which I had several times 
heard at Quito, of smoke having been repeatedly 
Seen ascending from different parts of the 
woods to the westward of Otavalo. 

According to the tradition of the Malabas,; 
they and the other tribes that inhabit the woods 
are descendants of the Puncays of Quito ; and 
although the Conchocando of Lican, the supreme 
Chief of the territory now called Quito, became 
the vassal of Tupac Yupangui, they were not ^ 
conquered by that prince, for he never passed 
the mountains towards the coast ; and since the 
conquest of the country by the Spaniards, al- 
though. the Cayapos solicited a Christian priest, 
and became tributary to the whites, the Mala- 
bas have as yet lived quite independent. 

The dress of the men consists of a pair of 
wide drawers reaching from the waist to about 
the middle of the thighs, of a purple hue, which 
tint or dye they procure from the bark of a tree 
growing in the neighbouring woods, known 
at Quito under the name oigrana ponciana, and 
which when known in Europe will undoubtedly 
become ian article of commerce. The women 
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are dressed in a very stränge masiaer ; a large 
piece of cotton cloth is girded round the waist» 
two Corners of the upper half cross the breast, 
pass under the arms, are again brought oirer the 
Shoulders, and hang down in front ahnost to ths 
waist; the two lower corners pass between 
the legs, and are fastened to the back part ; the 
whole body is covered, and the appearance al- 
together is not ungraceful ; the colour of this 
garment is generally brown : the women have 
their ears perforated» but instead of rings they 
use small bunches of the most beautiful feathers 
they can procure, wearing another tuft of the 
same on their heads. In the same mamier the 
men often place three or four feathers from the 
wing of the parrot in the mncha^ an orna* 
mented piece of leather which they wear tied 
round their heads ; both men and women omar 
ment their bodies with achiote, and some of the 
latter very tastefuUy. 

Notbing could exceed tl^ joy wtiich these 
people evinced when after my first meal witfa 
them I borrowed a pair of drawers of one of 
the young men, and putting off my owai clotfaes 
I substituted the drawers, and requesled the 
females to paint me : to this the Cacique con- 
sented, and they immediately descended thek 
own ladder, and ascended the other; after it 
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great deal of laughter, and some disputes as to 
the beauty of the figures drawn on my body 
with thiis red unctious matter, I was cqmpli- 
mented with a kiBS from each of my damas del 
tocadar, and told, that if I were not so white I 
should be very handsome. I returned the 
kindness which I had received by distributing 
among the females beads, bells, and combs ; I 
also gave to Cushicagua my spoon, knife, and 
fork, and to the young men two glass bottles. 
M y wateh was the cause of universal astonish- 
ment, the motion of the seconds* band when 
lying on the floor astounded them, conceiving 
that while I held the watch in my band I com* 
municated the motion to it : when I applied the 
watch to their ears tbeir amazement was ex- 
pressed in the most boisterous manner — they 
shouted and jumped, and then listened again ! 
and at last it was concluded that I had a bird 
shut up in the little case, and that it was en^ 
deavouring to release itself by pecking a hole. 
I then opened it, and every one as he peeped 
laughed, and exclaimed, manan, manan, chy 
trapichote — no, no, it is a sugar-cane mill, this 
being the only piece of machinery they had 
ever seen, and the only resemblance consisted 
in its rotatory motion. 
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These iivliaiis have two mealsa d^, pne ia 
the morniag the other ia the eveping, coiu{M>sect 
chiefly oi fAasxtm^, baoanaa^ yucaui, caoiotes, 
a little flesh meat procured in the woods, and 
iah, of which tbejre is a great abundaace in the 
nrer, to catch whidijtbey use the samemeam» 
as tbß Eameraldenos. 

I Htktd the oid C^cique what crim^ he had 
to pmüah ai^oog hi« aubjects ; he told me, very 
few : theft he puokihed» he said, by takiog 
from the tbief double what he had stolei), 
which hegav4$ to the penson iojured ; if the thief 
could not fiatisfy the fine^ he was delivered to 
the plaintiffas a alave until his serviees might 
satisfy the claim* Adultery he punished by 
obiiging jthe mau to maintaia the woman as long 
as the httslHUid might think proper, or eise by 
keepiog him in the Stocks, which were u&der 
the ho^use» tili the husbapd beg^ed his release. 
Murder, said he, never happens among us ; and 
all small cnmes I puaish by floggiog the crimi- 
nals myself» 

, After remaimng two days I left the Cacique 
of the Malabas, and retumed to Cayapa$, hin 
two sons heilig my palanqueros or caaoe m&x, 
On leaving him, he begged of me to send him 
somesalt, which is very scarce ampng themt, 
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«od thät when I was tired of living amötig ti» 
^hites to come and live at Malaba, assuriüg 
me, that L should have otie c^ hiB daughters for 
i wife, and be the Caeique« When I i^tood on 
tbe river gide all tbe females came to me and 
lissed me, and as l^e ^anoe floated down the 
stream they all joined in a&rewell ditty, whicb 
was answered by my two young indians. Na- 
iure dain^d her tribute, and I paid it: I turned 
my hjce to wipe away my tears, and blushed 
ihat I was ashamed at shedding thetn« 

On my arrival at Cayapas, I fbund that the 
eufa of the Tola, on hearing of my trip to 
Malaba^y had come up to Cayapas with my four 
fioldiersi wilh the Intention of demanditig me o( 
the Cacique; however, to hii* great joy, my 
ärrival made tbis nnnecessary: bis surprize, 
and that of my ioldiers and servant at deeing 
me Step ashore in the garb of a Malaba cannot 
t>e expressed : to eomplete the oostume I had 
borrowed the lance, made of chonta, of one of 
the indians« I sent to the kind Cacique Cushi* 
eagua as much Salt as the canoe could carry^ 
and gave söme trifles to bis two sons, who took 
leave of me.in a very tender manner : they came 
to me separately, and each läying bis hands on 
my Shoulders, kissed my breast and retired« 
How easily such men might be redueed to wbat 
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is called civilized society ! But would they be 
benefited by it ? Would they be more virtuous ? 
Would they be möre happy ? 

From Cayapas I returned to La Tola, and 
theuce proceeded by the estuary of Limones to 
Pianguapi, and crossin g a small gulf I arrived 
in the evening at Tumaco. Tbis is an island in 
the bay^ called Gorgona, which takes its name 
from that of the Cacique Gorgona,who governed 
the island on the first arrival of the Spaniards. 
The bay has a very good anchorage for small 
vessels, but large ones generally anchor at the 
outer roadstead/ called el Morro. The island 
of Tumaco is about two miles long and one 
broady remarkably fruitful, and well cultivated, 
abounding in tropical fruit trees. The town is 
formed of about a hundred houses ; they stand 
on the western side of the island, facing the an- 
chorage, and present a very beautiful view. The 
inhabitants are generally mulattös, but call 
themselves Spaniards. It is the residence of a 
lieutenant-governor, and is of itself a parish. 
Besides the island of Tumaco there are in the 
same bay the islands called el Viudo, la Viuda, 
el Morro, and Placer de Pollas. The river Mira 
enters the sea here at three embouGhures> called 
Boca Grande, Rio Claro, and Mira. 

Tumaco is the sea-port to the city and pro- 
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yince of Barbacöas^ which is approached by an 
estuary ; at the head of this the canoes .are 
dragged across a piece of low ground, called 
el Arrastradero, and then launched in the river 
which leads to Barbacoas, called el Telembi. 

Barbacoas was founded in the year 1 640 by 
the Jesuit Lucas de la Cueva, who was a mis- 
sionary sent from Quitg for the conyersion of 
the tribe of indians called Barbacoas. After 
some time it was discoyered that the sand along 
the side of the river contained grains of gold : 
this induced sey:etal persons to settle in the 
neighbourhoody and to employ themselves in 
collecting the precious metal. Their success 
brought down others from Quito and different 
parts of the interior, and a town was formed, 
which was afterwards honoured with the title 
of city. 

The climate of Barbacoas is extremely warm, 
and the rains continue during the greater part 
of the year, so as to preclude the cultivation 
of the land ; hence all kinds of provisions are 
extremely dear, the supplies being chiefly 
brought from the Province de los Pastos on the 
Shoulders of men, because it is impossible in 
the present State of the road for any beast of 
burthen to travel ; and so accustomed are the 
carriers to their laborious way of living, that 
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wbc^üy id 1804, it was proposed to dpen a road, 
tlios« taen uued all tfaeir mftoence to oppoM tte 
öxecütion of the plan ; and äs it was fiot of afüy 
pedtiniary importance to the OorentoMit, it 
wa» äbandoned. 

Amoiig the iflbabitaiit» of Barbacoa» are 
sottie veiy resfpeetable fatuilie», and many ricli 
01)68, all of which ar6 etnployed iii the lava- 
deros; büt the prlocipal laboiir is done by 
fte^d dated, wbo kte here treated with greater 
^tnehy by tbeit mastera tban in any other part 
of the coloniea that I visited ; nakednesd i£^ of 
Kttle importance to them in such a climate, but 
hanget in all countries requires the antidote^ 
food, and this is really disltibuted to them yery 
sparidgly. 

The city is the capital of the province of the 
same name, and the residence of the lieutenant-^ 
govemor. Here is also a casa de ßindicion, where 
the gold which is coUeeted at the lavaderos 19 
melted, and where it pays the royal fifth. It is 
alto the residente of the yicar of the province, 
who exercised the ecelesiastical jnrisdieticm of 
the whole coast belonging to the bi^hoprie of 
Quito ; the cabildo has six regidores, and two 
alcaldei^ atinually elected. 

I retnmed ffom Barbacoas to Tumaeo, and 
tlience to La Töla, büt before I took my de- 
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f^Axim for Quito» by tlüe rpad oi MiüboteW« 
I wjent to the Play a de Oro» a gold mine belong«* 
lag to the YalenciaB. At Üiat ttcae (1609) tfai3 
was one of the tnost populär mines, aod J visüit^ 
it for the purpose of obser ving the maoaer (ti 
vrorking them on a large scale» which I ha4 n9t 
tben Seen. 

I have already mentioaed, that the gold ^ 
found in a Stratum of yellow or orange-x^olpured 
earth» of differeat dim^[isio]i$» but seldom 
jnore tJbaa five or ai^jc feet deep» the ioferior \iwt 
beiog a Stratum of iodurated clay» call^d hy tfa« 
ininers Iwa» The fir st object after thß site 13 
selected is, to form au emba^ked reservoir at 
Idbe highest part of the capa or Stratum, for thi^ 
purpose of coUectiug the rain water ; the ae^t 
18 to throw aside all kinds of rubbish to 4lie 
lateral limits of the Stratum ; the slaves tlie» 
h^pb to dig the ground or pick it over, throw^ 
iug a^side all the large stones, »fter wbieb Iht 
watßr which is ooUected is allowed to ruu over 
the ground» while the slaves are employedia 
formiog with it and the earth a kind of puddl« ; 
after this thp stones and rubbish are 9^n cplr 
lected and separated» the water is turned oiau 
and in i\A courae washes away th^ i^rik; 
the^e Operations are performed tili the la^i^ 
begiM to appear. The water is then condn(^l$>(l 
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along the sides by small Channels cnt for this 
purpose^ and it is kept running along the sides 
while the slaves are continually stirring it, so 
that the earth is carried off by the water. 
When the whole is nearly washed away the laxa 
is carefully swept, and every small crevice 
closely examined, and a small Channel is formed 
along the middle of the lavadero, where the 
water is allowed to run down it ; but parti- 
cular care is necessary not to make äny perfo- 
ratioiis in the laxa or ind urated clay, as it might 
be the cause of a great loss of gold. The last 
washing is generally performed in the presence 
of the master, as the larger grains, pepitas, 
begin to be visible. After all the earth has been 
separated by the repeäted washings, the gold 
mixed with sand, iron sand, and platina, is 
swept into the small Channel/ and coUected by 
placing a piece of board across it at a short 
distance from the reservoir, and allowing 
a small portion of water to run for the purpose 
of cleaning out all the crevices ; the first quan- 
tity is then put into a trough or canoe, and 
carried to the house of the miner ; and another 
Operation similar to the last takes place with 
another portion of the earth, and so on tili the 
whole of the gold is coUected. After the miner 
lias allowed what was carried to bis house to 
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dry, he theti spreade it oh a table, and with ä 

loadstone or magäet he separates fröm it all the 

iroü sandi whieb is always vefry abtmdairt, and 

placing thfe gold, plätina, and sand in a shalloW 

trougb, be allows a small stream ef water to 

pai9s over it, keeping the trongh in motion tili 

the water has \Vas^bed away the sand. The 

last Operation is to separate the gold from 

the grains of pfatina, which is do6e wifh a 

stnaH stick, a pen^ or a piece of wire> with 

which the platina is pioked fröm' the gold; 

Owing to the enorröous duty imposed by the 

gpanish government on the platiaa, which ren- 

dered it almost invaluabie, the miners usually 

throw it away. 

After visiting Playa or Oro I left the coast, 

and proceeded on my joumey towards QuitO; 

The first part of the road is by the river Tola to 

Carondolet,or Naris de Pena, which was formerly 

the name of the landing place. The river is 

not so rapid as that of Esmeraldas ; but it has 

the disadVai^tage of being so i^allow near ä 

place called the Porqnera, that loaded canoes 

are forced to stop there, or unload, pass the 

sand banks, and löad again. Carondolet is a 

small village, bearing the name of its founder ; 

irom this place a road forty feet wide was opened 

to Malbucho, a small village at the foot of the 
VOL. ir. 3 I 
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Cordilleras, thirteen leagues from Carondolet; 
tambos, or lodging-houses, are built on the road, 
four leagues from each other, and at Licta, four 
leagues from Malbucho, two negroes and their 
families, belonging to the government> are sta- 
tioned in cbarge of the repairs of the tambos. 

Owing, as I have before mentioned, to the 
inadvertency of cutting down the large trees 
for. the formation of this road, the brush-wood 
sprang up with increased vigour, and the roots 
of the large trees produced numberless young 
suckers, so that in a vei;y short period what 
was intended as a road became quite impassable» 
and was entirely abandoned by travellers. 

At Licta the river Mira presents itself on 
the north side of the road, dashing along with 
astonisbihg rapidity, while a dense mist rises 
from the foatn ; in some places the river is six 
hundred feet wide, and in others, where the 
rocks have opposed its ravages, it is not more 
than one hundred. The Mira derives its first 
waters from the lake San Peblo, and afterwards 
receives those of Pisco, Angel, Taguanda, £s- 
cudillas, Caguasqui, and Chiles, which flow 
from the mountains of Pellisp ; it afterwards 
receives those of Gamunixi,.Gualpi, Nulpi, and 
Puelpi, and enters the Pacific Ocean by nine 
PQiouths, between the Point de Manglares and 
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Tumaco. The Mira divides the province of Es- 
meraldas from that of Barbacoas. 

On the sides of the river Mira there are 
many farms and plantations of sugar-cane/ 
scattered along from the Villa de Ibarra to 
San Pedro, and on the north side there are 
many small houses and plantation«, even lower 
down the river, and as the road is on the 
south side, the natives have to avail them- 
selves of puentes de maroma, and taravitas. The 
puentes de maroma, or swing bridges, I have 
described at Cochas, on a general principle, 
btit those used to cross the Mira are merely for 
foot passengers ; they are formed of the stems 
of the creeper called piquigua, which are gene- 
rally about half an inch in diameter, and some- 
times from fifty to a hundred yards long ; they 
generally spring up under large trees, or creep 
up the trunk and along the branches, and hang 
down again to the ground, but do not take 
root ; they then ascend another, or perhaps the 
same tree again, or, carried by the wind, stretch 
along from a branch of one tree to that of 
another ; so that where they are common, the 
trees in ' a forest have the appearance of the 
masts of ships with their rigging. The stem is 
remarkably fibrous and tough, and for the pur- 
pose. of constructing bridges, it is first beat/ 
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^ad then twi^ted« by wh|cb m^BX^ It forms % 
kind of cord, and five, six or more pf th^se 
cQinbiAed ma|ce 9 ^ope^ (hß duj^tioa of which 
ia aUi)ost indefinite^ for t^^e ag^ of soiq^ of the 
l)ridge$ across the Mira is vnknpur^. fStome 
of the^e puentes de raaroiqa &re froin one tQ 
t^o hnndred feet Ipng, and pply tliree feet wide ; 
tl^e bottoin |8 generfilly covereci wHh pieces of 
bamboo« huadh^a^ lajd crogsyrise; I^and ropes 
^%^e of piqulgi)^ are also fasstened to the side 
of |iie bn4g6 to prevent passengers from falling 
into the river ; this would otherwise be inevitable 
from tbß motipn of the bridges when any one 
Grosses thern^ fpr spme pf them not only spring 
nieder tbe feet, but by banging loosp they swing ; 
the ends are general}y ffistened to trees standing 
near tbe river side, pr eise to large posts placed 
fpr this purpose. I bave seen some pf thpse 
piteptes fprmed jpst li^e a ladder ; mA X\^^y sire 
orossed by stepping fFpm one bfir to another» 
with the ass^stance pf pne b?tpd rppe, while 
^ fpaming stream is roaring at th^ d^ptb pf 
^ghty or a hundre<} feet belpw- 

The taravitas are formed by securing the two 
epds of s^ i'opei ^^nerally ipade of raw hid?, 
bat sometimes of piquigua, to rocks^ trpes, ^ 
posts, on the opposite sides pf the river, the 
ropß p^asipg either pver * puUey, pr tbrou^ a 
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ring ; to this tbey attach anot^er rope^ wl^ich 
first passes Ihrpugh a puUey or ring fastened oa 
ep^oh side the fivpr ; tp the pulley pr ripg, on the 
large rppe, ft basket made of raw hide is sfus* 
peaded> a^d is ealled a capßcho ; i^ th\ß a per* 
sioastands. aqd by p^Uing the sm^l rope k^ 
drags himself a}ong» or eise he is drawn aprpss 
by persans stationed on the ptber »de pf t|^ 
stream ; all kiods pf gopdß are passed qver in. 
thia manuer, md fox horses pr cattlp slings ara. 
i^sed, being suspended by a hook tp the ring 
car pulley, 

Having arrired at Ibarra, cireumst^rices 
abliged ^e to retürn to the poast ; I sent my 
escort to Quito, being p^feetjy satisfied that a 
military gqard w^g quite unnecessary, and 
taking two guides, I crossed by an almoftt un- 
frequented route some extensive foreats to the 
miue of Cachiyacn, belonging to Don Pedro 
lilunQs. Th\i i* a gpld woe simil^ir tq PJaya 
de Oro, situat^d pn the aides of a sixiall river, 
whence the vAw d?nves its nawe^* I here 
added anoli^e? guide tP aay party, and by a 
9oHtary path ^mved fttthp Rio Verde, about 
two leagues from the n>outl^ wh^ere it empties^ 
its^lf intp tbe Pacific Qceao* I proceeded. 
on to Esmeraldaft, aR^ ?iS§e«ded the river to 
lihe momtb of the Qujiiandii, <or tbe parpos« of . 
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exploring the road from Santo Domingo de' 
los Colorados to Quito. The river Quinindi 
is navigable for small canoes; it is generally 
about fifteen feet wide, the current neitber 
rapid nor deep, and it abounds with excellent 
fish. To my great surprize and delight, on 
entering the mouth of this river, 1 saw two 
boa constrictors basking on a sand-bank, very 
near to the edge of the water, and we passed 
them at the distance of about twenty feet. One 
appeared to be at least twenty-five feet long, 
the other about half that length. They were 
both of them in the most beautiful posture that 
can be imagined, their heads raised, and their^ 
bodies forming festoons, or arches ; those formed 
by the greater one were six, the largest in the 
centre being about two feet high ; the smaUer 
formed only five arches, and these much lower 
than the other. Their colours were a most 
brilliant yellow, a deep green, and stripes along 
the back of a dark brown hue. The tremulous 
motion of these animds, occasioned probably 
by the posture in which they had placed them- 
selves, gave to their colours^ a most imposing 
effect ; the brilliancy was heightened too by 
the rays of the sun darting füll upon them ; I 
feit as if under a charm, and I sat gazing on^ 
them io. a .transportof delight for more thaa 
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half an hour. Two African negröes and my 
servant^ a native of Quito, were almost frantic 
with fear ; but the two Esmeraldenps, my pa* 
lanqueros, expressed iio other emotion than 
that of sorrow, at not being pr epared to kill 
them, and to smoke their flesh, which, , cer- 
tainly, if as good eating as that of other snakes 
which I had several times tasted, was a great 
loss to them. 

As we passed along the river almost innu- 
merable monkeys of the small brown kind 
crowded the tops of the trees, dinning our ears 
with their unceasing chattering, and throwing 
down leaves upon us tili the surface of the river 
was nearly covered ; however the two Esmeral* 
denos with their sorbetanas killed upwards of 
fifty, out of which we chose the fattest, and 
made an excellent dinner, selecting it in prefer- 
ence to any of the dried provisibns which I had 
with me. On the second day after our entrance 
on the Quinindi we landed, and in three houra 
arrived at the house of the cura of Santo 
Domingo de los Colorados. 

The settlement pr reduction of the Colorados 
is merely the house of the cura, and a small 
church ; the indians live dispersed in difFerent 
parts of the surrounding woods, generally on 
the banks of the small rivers, and only appear 
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on the Simdays and holidays at tänäB. Thes^ 
iadians^ like the Malabas and Gäya^os, traee 
their origin to the times of the Gonchöcandos of 
Lican : tbey also 8tate> that they were nevet 
subjeet to the Incas, aiid oiily to the Spaniards 
within the last thirty years (181 0). They are 
not tributary, but eaeh indiaü fröm the age of 
eighteen pays one doUar anriually to the parish 
priest, who has no other stipend. Including 
the two annexed sem paroquias of San Miguel 
and Cocaniguas, the curäcy contains about 
three thousand indians, but the eurate seldom 
receives more than eight hundred doUars a yeär> 
or rather the amount of eight bundred. The 
indians always pay their quota in ra^r wax, at 
half a döllar a poünd, which is sent to Quito for 
sale ; but a considerable profit is derived from 
it, because it is worth a doUar a pound when 
purifled. 

The indians of Santo Donn^ingo are called 
red Colorados from the quantity of achiote with 
which their bodias are besmeared ; in their per- 
sons they resemble the Malabas ; the dress of 
the fnen is composed of a pair of very short 
white drawers, and a v/hite poncho about three« 
quarters of a yard ^uare; their hair is cut 
round and hangs like a Hsiop, bot i( is confined 
to> the head with afilletofsilt^ef lace^ or a thin 
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slip of sheet silver; roond their aecks> the 
small part of thdr arms, and below their kne€s> 
they wear other slips of silver, about an inch 
broacly and to the lower edge a great number ol 
small silver drops hang loose, forming altogether 
a very pleasing appearance# The women wear 
a piece of flannel or ootlon cloth, wrappad 
round the waigt, and reaching helow the khees, 
with a profasion of beads round their necks» 
wrists, ^nd ankles t white and pale blue glasüt 
beads are held in great ^timation among them ; 
they plat their hair in long tresses^ and allow 
them to hang loose. 

' The houses of the indians at Santo DomiilgQ 
are very similar to the sheda wh^oh my carriers 
used to make in the woods for a night's shelter ; 
being nothing better than a few slender pples 
placed in a slanting position» snpparted by 
others, like the roof of a house^. having oniy on^ 
side covered to exclude the rain. 

These indians . cultivate capsicum, aji, to a 
very large extent, and find a ready market for 
it at Quito^ where they also carry fruit, fresh 
fish ^aught in the , rivers, and wax taken from 
the nests of the Moquingana bees. Their food 
is principally composed of plantains, ground 
nuts, maize, yucas, fish, and game. 

From Santo Domingo I pursued my route to 

VOL. II. 3 K 
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Quito, passing through Cocanigaas» and crosi^ 
ing the southern skirts of Pichincha hy the 
Alto de Sah Juan, having, in three month^ 
traversed the forests lying between the capital 
and the coast, in search of a liew road df niore 
easy communication between these twa places^ 
thafi that from' GuayaquiL Tbe road recom- 
mended by Dön Pedro Maldonadö is undoubt« 
edly the best in every respect, and I have since- 
had the satisfaction to know, that my repört 
has hastened the opening of it, which will add 
greätly to the advantage^ öf the ihhabitahts> to * 

the ease and convenience of travellers, and* - 
will facilitate the carriage of merchandize ; so { 

that I may hope that I have added my mite 
towai-ds increasing the prosperity of one of the 
riebest ciapitals of the new world, by assisting. 
to produce the means by which its intercourse 
may be* rendered ino^^jogg^and expeditious 
with the old. 
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